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MR. GLADSTONE’S CONCESSIONS. E. R. WODEHOUSE, M.P. 
KEATS’ PLACE IN ENGLISH POETRY. W. J. COURTHOPE 
THE TRUTH ABOUT ALLOTMENTS. Henry EVERSHED , 
WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE. William WATSON . 


THE SERVICE OF MAN. P. F. WILLERT 


o 


DONATELLO’S WORK AT FLORENCE. Catherine M. PHILLIMORE 

COBDEN’S DREAM. H. R. FARQUHARSON, M.P. 

THE WRITINGS OF GUSTAV FREYTAG. Conrad ALBERTI 

THE LAST DAY OF WINDSOR FOREST. Thomas Love PEACOCK 

RECENT LITERATURE IN CHINA. Lieut. H. N. SHORE, R.N. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. Viscount EBRINGTON, M.P. 
POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


CORRESPONDENCE :—Tue Crimes Brut ror [RELAND: 11s APPLICATION (GEORGE 
W. Roxron).—Dercay or Puysitcan Strenctu in Towns (Ernest E. James). 
—Tue Poverty or Inpia (H. G. KEENE) . ° ° 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. §.W. 
Paris: Laprarre GALIGNANI. MELBOURNE 
New Yorre: Tue IntrernationaL SypNnEy nono RoBERTSON. 
Ouse: W. Th Co en, et 
aLouTTA: W. TxHacker & » me q 
Beaum: Asuun & Co. Rorrenpam {i G. Rosners. 


Price 2s. 6d. ] [All rights reserved. 


THE {RON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
(D ROWELI. & CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors, Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &c, &e. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the and Abroad. 


pape en ti ROWELL'S 
PATENT seseiee 
GALVANIZED 
saan DIAGONAL 
BRACE. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, AND APPEARANCE. 


TOM MURDEES, GAERY, TRURS AIRES? SPE MEETS eNOS FOR 


Address :—D. ROWELL & CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Tu d Priced Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


Established 1798. 


FARROW « JACKSON, 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


8, HAYMARKET, S.W., 


AND 


POA SR 
MUX 16, GREAT TOWER ST,, E.C. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
Special Act, 16 Vict. cap. 58. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. 
Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
Bonuses have been declared. 
The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000,000. 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £240,287. 
An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,186,846. 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,409,966. 
Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 
Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 
No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 
Assurers under the Temperance ScHEmE are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on Frerxouips, LeasEHoLps, and other Securities considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c. 
ean be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Manager and Secretary. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY: their Development, Causal 


Relation, Historic and National Peculiarities. By Henry T. Finck. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 18s. 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND, viewed in connection with its Physical 


Geology. By Arcu'BALD GEIKI£, LL.D., F.B.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom. md Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Joun Lussocx, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


NEW PART (PART XXII.), WATSON—ZWISCHENSPIEL., Price 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, 


English and Foreign. Edited by Sir Groner Grove, D.C.L., LL.D., Director of the Royal College of 

Music, &c. Vols. I., II., and III., 21s. each. Vol. I. AtoImpromptu. Vol. II. Improperia to Plain Song. 

Vol. III. Planche to sumer is icumen in. Demy 8vo., cloth, with Illustrations in Music Type and Woodcut, 

tae in Parts. Parts I. to XIV., XIX. to XXII, 3s. 6d. each. Parts XV., XVI.,7s. Parts XVII, 
+y 78. 


The Times says: “ Both artists and writers have done their best to give it a high place in English periodical 
literature, and the result is a magazine which has no rival in England.”’ 


THE GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
The English Lllustrated Magazine, 1887. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of over 800 closely printed pages, and containing nearly 400 Woodcut Illustrations 
of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, coloured edges, price 8s. 


Among the Chief Contents of the Volume are the following complete Stories and Serials :— 


Marzio’s Crucifix. By F. Marion Crawrorp. An Unknown Country. By the Author of “John 

A Secret Inheritance. By B. L. Farsgon. Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by F. 
ae Noe. Paton, 

Jacquetta. By the Author of ‘‘ John Herring. A Siege Baby. By J.S. Winter. 

Gerald. By Stanitey J. WeyMan. Miss Falkland. By Ciementina Brack. 


And CONTRIBUTIONS by E. A. Freeman, George Meredith, Mowbray Morris, Stanley J. Weyman, A. C. Swin- 
burne, D. Christie Murray, Grant Allen, William Beatty-Kingston, Walter Armstrong, James Sime, George 
du Maurier, Oscar Browning, Richard Jefferies, and other well-known Writers. 

With PICTURES by L. Alma Tadema, R.A., E. Burne Jones, A.R.A., Clara Montalba, Dewey Bates, W. Bis- 
combe Gardner, George du Maurier, F. Noel Paton, G. L. Seymour, Clough Bromley, David Murray, A.R.S.A., 
Hugh Thomson, and other Artists. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS. New Vols. 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. OtI- THE WOODLANDERS. By Tuomas Harpy, 


PHANT. NEZBRA: a Tale of Ancient Rome. By Jonyn W. 

CHANTRY HOUSE. By Cuiruiorre M. Yonae. GRAHAM. 

THE COERULEANS: a Vacation Idyll. By H. THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By 
S) N INGHAM, Henry JAMEs. 


THE VICTORIA SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


The Text of the Grose Epition, with a New Glossary by Mr. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
In 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 
VOL. I.—COMEDIES. VOL. If.—HISTORIES. VOL. III.—TRAGEDIES. 


POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING EACH. oo ; 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Mortzy. 


Now Publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to IX. ready. Paper covers, ls. each; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 


Johnson. By L sui £ STE HEN. Goldsmith. By Wm. Brack. Spenser. By the Very Rev. R. W. 
Scott. By R. H. Hurton. Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. Cuuxcu, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Gibbon. By J.Correr Mor'soy,. Defoe. By W. Minto Thackeray. By AntHony TROL- 


Hume. By T. H. Huxte , F.R.S. Burns. By Principal Saar. LOPE. [ October. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. New Editions, 1887. 


18mo., 1s. each; or, in cloth binding, 1s. 6d. each. 


DICTIONARY OF LONDON, 1887. | DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, 1887. 


WORKS BY J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 
In Crown 8vo., 6s. each. | _In Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Sir Percival. | John Inglesant. | The Little Schoolmaster Mark. 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 


In Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


A Tale of a Lonely Parish. | Zoroaster. 
In Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. each. : 
Dr. Claudius. | Mr. Isaacs. | A Roman Singer. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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FOR SEPTEMBER. 


IPARPER’S NAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS. 


“STILL GLIDES THE STREAM, AND SHALL FOR EVER GLIDE.”  Illus- 


tration for Wordsworth’s Sonnet, ‘The River Duddon.” From a Drawing ts Frontispiece, 
ALFRED Parsons oe on mae 


RIDING IN NEW YORK .... se ai 
InxuustTRaTIONS. Drawn by T. DE THULSTRUP. 


Der Reitmeister—A Tailor-made Girl—The Hunting Man—Anglomaniacs—Mounted Police- 
man—A Family Group—The Constitutional Rider—A Music Ride. 
BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF THE SPANISH MAIN. Second Paper. Howarp Pyze. 
ILtustratTions. Drawn by Howarp PYLe. 
Avery sells his Jewels—Marooned—Blackbeard buries his Treasure—Walking the Plank. 
HOME RULE IN THE ISLE OF MAN aaa a RicHARD WHEATLEY. 
IntustTRaTions. From Photographs by Poutton & Son, London; GzorGEe Patrerson, Ramsay; 
and G. A. Deen, Douglas; and Drawings by Harry Fenn and Hucuson Haw ey. 


Douglas, capital of the Isle of Man—Governor Walpole—The House of Keys in Session— 
Victoria Street, Douglas—Map of the Isle of Man. 


NARKA. A Story of Russian Life. Part IX. 
TONY, THE MAID. A Story. Part I. 
IntusrratTions. Drawn by C. 8. Remuart. 
*“When the gracions Friiulein explains it so nicely, I seem to understand ”"—‘‘ He escorted 


her to the entrance of his realm ”—“ Mrs. High-Dudgeon raised one of her dangling, satin arms” 
—‘* With an engaging smile, he pulls off his cap.” 


THE RIVER DUDDON. A Poem. (See Frontispiece) 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN YANKEE aa a 
IntusTRaTioNns. From Photographs and Drawings by Harry Fenn. 


The Harbour of Valparaiso—Victoria Street, Valparaiso—A Belle of Chili dressed for 
Morning Mass—Santa Lucia—Exposition Building, Santiago—Statue of Bernard O’Higgins, 


Santiago—Patrick Lynch—An Inca Queen and Princess—Sefiora Cousifio—President Balmaceda 
—Peons of Chili—Mount Aconcagua. 


THE SONS OF THE STEPPE ais Henry LANspDELL, D.D., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
Intusrrations. Drawn by H. F. Farny and CHarLes GRAHAM. 


Mounted Khivan and Bokhariot—A Kirghese of the Adaef Tribe—A Kirghese Bride— 
Taranchi Market at Kuldja—Glacier of the Kora—Interior of a Family Tent—Wells in the 

** Hungry Steppe ”—Mosque at Khiva—Musical Instraments—An Uzbeg Musician. 
MOLL AND VIRGIL. A Story om 


InLustratTion. Drawn by ALFRED KapPEs. 


“* Dis Moll an’ me (she’s my Sister, an’ I’m her Br'er), we ain’t no free Niggers .... we 
b’longs to Mr. Sangwidge de Lawyer.” 


HERE AND THERE IN THE SOUTH. III. Along the Gulf 
ILLustraTions. Drawn by W. Hamitton Gipson. 
Headpiece—Summer Breezes in the Suburbs—A Typical House—Bay Saint Louis—Street 
in Pass Christian—Domestic Defences—Under the Magnolias—Notes from the Creole Quarter. 
APRIL HOPES. A Novel. Part VIII. ... 
NURSE CRUMPET TELLS THE STORY 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR 
EDITOR’S STUDY ae soe 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER 


By A Riper. 


KaTHLEEN O’MEARA. 
BiancHe Witiis Howarp. 


... WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Wiii1am Everoy Curtis. 


R. M. Jounson. 
Resecca Harpine Davis. 


..» Wittram DEAN HOWELLS. 
ei AmgLIE RIVEs. 
... GEeorGB WILLIAM CURTIS. 
... Wittram DEAN HOWELLS. 


Conducted by Cuartes DupLEY WARNER. 


Lonpon; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


LADY M. MAJENDIE’S “PRECAUTIONS.” Immediately. 
HER SON. By E. Werner. Nowready. In3 Vols., Crown 8vo. 
AN UGLY DUCKLING. By Henry Errot. Second Edition 


now ready. In 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. 


“It is with real regret that we can give no more space to do full justice to a novel which, 
while constructed with the utmost simplicity, and without a single exaggeration in the way of 
speech, incident, or emotion, is strikingly original, powerful in its reticence, full both of 
humorous and varied observation, and of delicate pathos, true to the subtlest lights and shades 
y- agg nature, and unfailingly fresh, interesting, and charming from beginning to end.”— 

raphic. 


THE GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. By and 
Now ready. In 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. 


THE STORY OF A KISS. By Mrs. Wynnzs. Nowready. In 


3 Vols., Crown 8vo. 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goopman. Now ready. In 1 Vol., 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘“‘ An original and absorbing novel.”—Morning Post. 


ALEXIA. By Exzanor C. Price. Now ready. In 1 Vol., Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


THE RING OF GYGES. By C. Wentworta Lists. Now ready. 
In 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. 6s. 


New Editions in Cheap Form. 


Immediately. 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. 68. | Now ready. 1 Vol., Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. ~§ A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of 
“The New Republic.” By MARGARET L. WOODS. 


Immediately. 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. 6s. Now ready. 1 Vol., Post 8vo. 1s. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. | THE DANVERS JEWELS. 


By MARIE CORELLI, Author of 
“Vendetta!” &c. Now ready. 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BROAD ARROW. 


Now ready. 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. 6s. By OLINE KEESE. 


DOCTOR CUPID. | 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Now ready. 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Now ready. 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. 6s. — bac oe a 
BORDERLAND. y the late Colone 3 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
Now ready. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo., with 
4 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


Now ready. 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. 66. HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER. 


WEE WIFIE. By R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, 
By ROSA N. CAREY. Author of “The Girl He Left behind Him,” &o, 


NOTICE.—Mrs. PARR’S New Story, “LOYALTY GEORGE,” commenced in the August 
Number of “TEMPLE BAR.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, to which places they will be FORWARDED CARRIAGE FREE. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. eer sa tae 
s 4d. 8s. 4 
Abbott’s Ardenmohr Among the Hills: a Record of Scenery and ee in the High- 

lands of Scotland. Illustrated , 12 6 3 6 
An Unsentimental Journey Through Cornwall, ‘by the Author of “ «John Halifax, 

Gentleman.” With Illustrations by C. Napier Henry ... 12 6 6 6 
Bock, Carl, Temples and Elephants: The Narrative of a Journey ‘of Exploration 

through Upper Siam and Lao. Illustrated 21 0 7 6 

The Head Hunters of Borneo. 39 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 

Super Royal 8vo. “ one « © 17 6 
Caravan Route, The, Between Egypt and Syria. " 98 Illustrations ... ae wa Lee 3 6 
Coote, W., Wanderings South and East. Maps and Illustrations ... 21 0 4 6 
Dresser, Christopher, Ph.D., F.L.S., &., nee its Architecture, Art, and Art 

Manufactures. Profusely Illustrated ws 8 SE 18 6 
Drew, Frederick, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., The Jummoo and Kashmir “Territories : a 

Geographical Account. With Map and Illustrations... 42 0 12 6 

The Northern Barrier of India: a Popular Account of the Jummoo and 

Kashmir Territories. Map and Illustrations an 12 0 3 0 
Dyer, T. H., Ancient Athens ; its wage Topography, and Remains. Plans and 

Illustrations ae ee _ wow 2 8 6 
Fitzgibbon, Mary, Trip to Manitoba me 10 6 20 


From Paris to Pekin, Over Siberian Snows. A Narrative of a J ourney by Sledge 
over the Snows of European Russia, by Caravan through Mongolia, and by 
Palanquin through China to Pekin, by Victor Meignan. Edited from the 


French by William Conn. Map and Illustrations... 16 0 6 6 
Grove, F. C., The Frosty Caucasus: an Account of a "Walk. ‘through Part of the 

Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. I[lustrated a ww © 3 0 
Hehn, V., The Wanderings of Plants and Animals from their First Home ... 16 0 4 0 
Havard, H., The Heart of Holland, translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Illustrated... 15 0 3 6 
Hooker, J. D., and J. Ball, A Journal of a Tour in Morocco and the Great Atlas. 

Illustrated a Mee nae po ita one — a © 4 6 
Howson, J. 8., D.D. ‘The River Dee: its Aspect and History. With 93 Illustrations 

on Wood, "from Drawings by Alfred Rimmer a 21 0 7 6 
Hughes. A. W., The Country of Balochistan. Map and Photographic Illustrations 12 0 4 6 
Keane, J. F., My Journey to Medinah: Performed by the Author, — as a 

Mohammedan ane 10 6 2 0 
oa On Blue Water: Some Narrative of Sport and Adventure in the Modern 

Merchant Service roe 10 6 20 
Klunzinger, C. B., M.D., Upper Egypt: its People and its Products, &e. “With a 

Prefatory Notice by Dr. G. Schweinfurth. I[lustrated ... 14 0 3 6 
Lord, J. K., At Home in the Wilderness. A Handbook for Travellers and Emigrants 6 0 2 0 
Markham, ‘Capt. A. H., A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the “Isbjérn” 

to Novaya Zemlya i in 1879. With Maps and Illustrations ese ose oe 16 0 4 6 
McMahon, Lieut.-Col., F.R.G.S., The Karens of the Golden Chersonese. Coloured 

Illustrations and Map. 8vo. . 16 0 4 0 
Peel, E. Lennox, A Highland Gathering. "With 31 Illustrations engraved on Wood 

by E. Whymper, from Original Drawings by C. Whymper eee ove 10 6 2 6 
Rimmer, A., Ancient Stone Crosses of England. With 72 Illustrations... 9 0 5 0 
Schw einfurth, G., The Heart of Africa. oagaagin and Cheaper Edition.) Illustrated. 

2 vols. ... 15 0 7 6 
Senior, W., Travel and Trout i in the Antipodes : an Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania 

and New Zealand a 6 0 2 0 
Switzerland and the Bavarian Highlands. ” With "100 full-page Plates, and nearly 

400 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to. ... 84. 0 25 0 
White, Walter, Holiday in Tyrol, Kufstein, Klobenstein, and Paneveggio. “Map anit Aas 2 0 
Whitehurst, F. F., Cn the stent Hills—Grouse Shooting, D Deer — Semel 

Fishing, &. .. 7 6 40 
Wood, C. F., A Yachting Cruise i in 1 the South Seas ere ~ doe, 1H (0 1 6 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN POLITICS ; or, Europe in” 


7. By the Author of ‘‘ Greater Britain.” Demy 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND BEGGARS. 


AND BEGGING. By C. J. Rrsron-Turner. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s.” 
PADDY AT HOME. By Baron E. pe Manpart-Grancey. Translated from 


the French. Crown 8vo. 


IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT. By J. B. Daty, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. 


BEYOND THE SEAS: being the Surprising Adventures and Ingenious Opinions 


of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, told by his Kinsman, Humphrey St. Keyne. By Oswatp Craw- 
FURD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORICAL RECORD OF THE FIRST OR ROYAL REGIMENT OF 
AGOONS: containing an Account of its Formation in the Reign of King Charles II., and 
of i its Subsequent Services to the Present Time. By General D’Atnsi1g, Colonel of the Regi- 

ment. Illustrated with Coloured Plates. 21s. 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD: being Travels and 
Explorations in Mexico and Central America, 1857-1882. By Désiré Cuarnay. Translated 
from the French. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Super royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


COURT LIFE IN EGYPT. By A. J. Burter, Author of “ The Ancient Coptic 


Churches of Egypt.” Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 12s. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN JAPAN. By Major Henry Kyoutys, R.A. With 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


SADDLE AND MOCASSIN. By Francis Francis, Jun. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


TRAVELS, SPORTS, AND POLITICS IN THE EAST. By the Manouss 


or HuntLy. With Illustrations by the MarcuionEss oF Huntiy. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MONMOUTH: « Memoir. By 


Colonel Frank RussE.L, Royal Dragoons. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 


ITALY : Present and Future. By Anronio Gattenea. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 21s, 
SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS in England, Scotland, 


Ireland, Italy and the Sunny South. By C. T. S. Brrcw Reynarpson, Author of ‘“‘ Down the 
Road.” With Illustrations in Colour. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 


DOWN THE ROAD: REMINISCENCES OF A GENTLEMAN COACH- 


MAN. ByC. T. S. Brrcnw Reyrnarpson, Author of ‘* Sports and Anecdotes of Bygone Days.” 
With Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS: Personal Reminiscences and Sketches of Character. 


By W. Beatry-Kineston. Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


COMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Diana of the Crossways. Vittoria. 

Eyan Harrington. Rhoda Fleming. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feyerel. Beauchamp’s Career. 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond. The Egoist. 


Sandra Belloni, originally Exuxia 1x Encianp. The Shaving of Shagpat; and Farina. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Laonrep, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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-~CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS are now issuing a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of 
BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one containin ae Novel), beautifully printed on a large Crown 
$vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first Volume 


(now ready) is 
READV-MONEYVY MORTIBOY, 
with a Portrait of James Ricz etched by Danret A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by WatTeR Besant, telling 
ba story of his literary partnership with James Rice. This Novel will be followed at regular intervals by the 
lowing :— 


MY LITTLE GIRL. [Ready. | THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. [Nov. | BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. [Ready. | With a Portrait of Walter Besant. | THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. (Oct. | THE MONKS OF THELEMA, THE SEAMY SIDE. 


UNDERWOODS: Poems. By R. Louis Stevenson. Post 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. By R. Louis Srevenson. Feap. 8vo., cloth 


extra, 6s. (Preparing. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. By R. Louis Stevenson. New Edition. Revised. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


A DAY’S TOUR. A Journey through France and Belgium, by Calais, Tournay, 


Orchies, Douai, Arras, Bethune, Lille, Comines, Ypres, Hazebrouck, Bergues, and St. Omer. With a few 
Sketches. By Percy FirzeeraLtp. Large Crown 4to., picture cover, ls. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistiz Murray. Illustrated by A. McCormick. 


___ Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. eae 
RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” &. 2 vols., 

rown 8vo. 
RADNA: or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess Ones. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON: a Novel. By Waxrer Besant, Author of “All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men,” “Dorothy Forster,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A SON OF HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By Haut Carne, Author of “ The 


Shadow of a Crime.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By Grorce R. Sims. With a photographed portrait 


of Mary Jane. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DISAPPEARED: a Novel. By Saran Tytuer, Author of “ St. Mungo’s City,” &c. 


With Six Illustrations by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial Novel by W. Crarxk Russet, Author of 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ began in “‘ BELGRAVIA” for JULY, and will be continued till JANUARY 
next. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated. 


ZEPHYRUS: a Holiday in South America and on the River Plate. By F. R. 


Pearce Epecumsr. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. [ Preparing. 


HYDROPHOBIA: M. Pasteur’s System. Containing a Translation of all his Com- 


munications on the Subject, the Technique of his Methods, the latest Statistics, &c. By Dr. R. Suzor, of the 
Faculties of Edinburgh and Paris. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS: or, The Pyrotechnist’s 


Treasury. By Tuomas KentisH. With 267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Revised throughout and greatly 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


STARTING IN LIFE. Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade 


for their Sons. By Francis Davenant, M.A. Post 8vo., paper cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count Paut Vasu. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra, 6s. Preparing. 
ANIMAL ANECDOTES, arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. Pacz, Author of 


“Thoreau: a Study,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Epwin Lester Arnotp, Author of “On the 
Indian Hills” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. Cuarx Russzut, Author of “The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “Round the Galley Fire,’’ “A Voyage to the Cape,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


SELECTIONS from the POETICAL WORKS of ALGERNON CHARLES 


SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 
“‘BELGRAVIA” HOLIDAY NUMBER. Complete in itself. With Illustrations. . 


Demy 8vo., 1s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
graphic Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 
 ~ ee on Wood, Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


14s, 

Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientific Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 
Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c., and of Matter projected from 
a = With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, 
with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 ~~ Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
cuts. Grown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 

tion of the Circumstances of the Transits of 
enus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 

Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Pheno- 
mena, &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 5s, each. 


| 
| 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, Aspect, 
SCENERY, AND PHYSICALCONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Mlustrated 
by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
STUDENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, showing 
6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates. 
Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 


and New Views respecting the Constitution of the 
Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 Charts (4 
Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with 
an Appendix containing Hints for Young Telesco- 
pists. With 47 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Elementary Physical Geography. With 


33 = Woodcuts, and Diagrams. Feap. 8vo., 
1s, 6d, 


THE 


““ KNOWLEDGE ” 


LIBRARY. 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws and 
Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty 
fully-annotated Games. By “Five or Cuiuss” 
(Ricwarp A. Proctor). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct 
Play, according to the latest Developments. By 
“ Five or Cuiuss” (RicwaRD <A. Proctor). 


16mo. Ils. 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series of 


Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an Easy 
Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 12 


large Maps, By Ricuarp A. Procror. Imperial 
8vo., 5s, 

Strength and Happiness. With 9 Illus- 
trations. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 


8vo., 5s. 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight 
Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal 
Maps and other Drawings. By Kicnarp A. PRoc- 
TOR. Demy 4to., 5s. 


The Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky, week by week, in Twenty-four Hourly Maps, 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 4to., 2s, 6d. 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from ‘‘ Know- 


ledge.’”’ By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSOR, 
Tuomas Foster, Epwarp CLopp, and RICHARD 
A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 6s 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
** KNOWLEDGE.”” By Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 
Witson, THomas Foster, A. C. Runrarp, and 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a Series of 


Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By RicHanp 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities: a Series of 
Essays contrasting our Little Abode in Space and 
Time with the Intinities around us. By RicHaRp 
A, Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series of 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
RicwarD A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard 


A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By 


Ricwarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 68. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


JOURNALS IN HYDERABAD, KASHMIR, 
SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 


By SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Barr., M.P., G.C.S.L, C.LE., 
D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.), &c. 


Edited, with Introductions, by his Son, RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, 
Captain Bengal Staff Corps. 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 
With 9 Maps, Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations, from Sketches by the Author. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY; 


or, Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a Century. 


By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., 
Author of “ Egeria,” “Studies from the Antique,” &c. &c. 


Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 2ls. 


** Brightly and modestly written, solid as well as entertaining, and certain to be widely read and 
largely liked.”— Globe. 


‘* These are pleasant and instructive volumes, written in an appreciative spirit, bearing on them 
the wish to be just and true, and they are assured of a wide popularity."—Dazly Telegraph. 


‘“¢ Entertaining and suggestive throughout.”—Scotsman, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


From the Foundation of Virginia to the Reconstruction of the Union. 


By PERCY GREG, 
Author of “ Across the Zodiac,” ‘* Sanguelac,” &c. 


Two Vols. 8vo. With Maps. 32s. 


** A book which well repays the trouble of perusal. The style is throughout crisp and lucid." — 
Daily Telegraph. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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MESSRS. W. H. ALLEN & CO.’8 NEW BOOKS—continued. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED 
ANGLO-INDIANS. 


By COLONEL W. F. B. LAURIE, 
Royal (Madras) Artillery Regiment, Author of ‘‘ Our Burmese Wars,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait of Sir John Kaye. 7s. 6d. 


‘¢ The book is now a fairly complete Indian ‘ Men of the Time.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘*A work which, as embodying a mass of information not elsewhere obtainable, is quite in- 
dispensable to a very large section of the public, and ought, indeed, to find its way into the library 
of every one interested in the history and welfare of India.”— Globe. 


‘* His book is right-minded and high-minded.”—Spectator. 
‘¢ This book will be welcome throughout the Service.”—Broad Arrow. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: 


Its History, Administration, and Commerce. 


By CAPTAIN C. B. NORMAN, 
Late 90th L.I. and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ Armenia; or the Campaign of 1877,” &c. 


8vo. With Maps. 15s. 


‘¢ A store-house of interesting and little-known facts.”— Graphic. 


¢ ‘*A most useful as well as timely publication, and exhaustive of the subject.”—St. James's 
azette. 


* As interesting as it is opportune, and its treatment is nothing less than admirable.”— Truth. 


‘* This book gives a very fair and full as well as trustworthy account of the actual condition, 
resources, and prospects of the colonies of the Republic, and supplies a desideratum for journalists, 
politicians, public officers, and the general reader, which ought to be very much appreciated.”— 
Army and se Gazette. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, 


From 1836 to 1880. 


By CAPTAIN L. J. TROTTER, 
Author of ‘*A History of the British Empire in India,” &c. 


Two Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


“Captain Trotter has been known to experts for many years as a diligent student of Indian 
history. Having served in his youth as an officer in the Company's army, he has the knowledge 
which enables him to throw local colour into all he writes; while long practice and a scholarly frame 
of mind have combined to keep him from pedantic technicality and crudeness. He has now crowned 
his earlier labours by the production of two considerable volumes, in which he gives a useful and 
readable summary of events from the Governor-Generalship of Lord Auckland to the Viceroyship of 
the Marquis of Ripon.”—Academy. 

‘* Ably, clearly, and brightly written.”—Truth. 

‘¢ The whole work is accurate and of great value.”"—=Civil and Military Gazette (India). 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 


13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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MESSRS. W. H. ALLEN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 


THE NATION IN ARMS. 
From the German of LIEUT.-COL. BARON VON DER GOLTZ. 
Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 


“ An admirable book on the art of war at the present day.”—-Colbourn’s United Service Magazine. 

‘¢ All military men will feel much indebted to Mr. Ashworth for his translation of Baron von der 
Goltz’s valuable work. It is a book that fully deserved to be translated, and the manner in which it 
has been done reflects much credit on the translator. The book itself has indeed a far wider scope 
than its title would imply. It may be truly said to be an epitome of the art of modern war as 
applied to the vast armies of the present day.”—Broad Arrow 

‘* Written with the least possible degree of technicality, this volume is a model of clearness, and 
every section of it is replete with military lessons and illustrations from actual warfare that are of 
the highest vine." —-Dally Telegraph. 


NAVAL REFORM. 


From the French of the late Mc GABRIEL CHARMES. 
Translated by J. E. GORDON-CUMMING. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 


** This work is the outcome, and forms a summary, of two years’ discussion in the French 
press, upon the all-important and pressing question of the day, how best to attain to, or maintain, 
maritime superiority ? and, as far as the subject of the principal chapters are concerned (those on 
naval warfare and the organization of naval forces and on coast defence) appeals to our interests as 
strongly as to the French. . . . The subject is very fully argued, and will be found worthy of 
thoughtful study and consideration by all who are interested in naval matters.”—Broad Arrow. 

‘* M. Charmes’ work is rich in suggestions, and is worthy of the consideration of all who are 
interested in the important subject with which it deals.”—Scotsman. 

‘* One of the best chapters is that on ‘Coast defence’; while the illustrations given in the chapter 
en ‘Naval Warfare and the Organization of Naval Forces’ are apt and telling. The Appendices 
also contain much valuable instruction.”— Western Morning News. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


A Short Summary of his Position. 


By T. E. KEBBEL, Barrister-at-Law. 


A New Edition, brought down to date, with fresh Chapters on Wages, Labour, 
Allotments, Small Holdings, and the Education Act. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘¢ Those who know good work when they see it will welcome a new edition of Mr. Kebbel’s 
book. The facts have been collected from the most trustworthy sources, particularly from the 
reports of Royal Commissions: indeed, to borrow a term of the art culinary, we have here ‘the 
good’ of several Blue Books thrown into light digestible form.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

‘* These, and many other matters of like interest and equal importance, teem in the pages of 
this most attractive volume, which merits the support of all who wish to understand one of the most 
embarrassing problems of the day.”—Allen’s Indian Mail. 

“ To the agricultural this treatise is simply invaluable.”—Spalding Free Press. 

‘Mr. Kebbel’s important book is so well known and so highly esteemed that the issue of a new 
edition is a matter of congratulation. . . . All who are studying the subject will find the book 
useful.”—Manchester Guardian. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 


13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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MESSRS. W. H. ALLEN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS—continued. 
LETTERS FROM IRELAND, 1886. 


By the SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE TIMES. 
Reprinted by permission. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘* These letters deserve the careful perusal of Home Rulers and Unionists alike. They go far te 
earry conviction by their calm and temperate tone. The writer is manifestly a trathful man, and 
appears experienced in weighing evidence.”—Academy. 


THE BOOK OF PATIENCE ; 


or, Cards for a Single Player. 


By WALTER WOOD. 
Crown 8vo. With Plates. 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 


PEGGY THORNHAILL: 


A Tale of the Irish Rebellion. 
By MARY DAMANT. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘‘ There are passages in this captivating book which, in simplicity of description and purity of 
language, remind one vividly of Jane Austen. . . . Taken altogether, it is one of the most interesting 
books we have read of late.” —Whitehall Review. 

‘* The story is interesting, not only by reason of local colour, the faithful presentation of home- 
life in the last century, and the odd bits of Ulster superstition which are woven into Peggy’s girl-life, 
but chiefly because the author has something to tell worth listening to.”—Times. 

‘The book is distinguished by an absence of all pretension, and by a quiet dignity and simple 
directness of manner full of old-world charm. The characters are well and vividly drawn, and the 
descriptions of persons and places are admirable. . . . In short, Miss Damant may be congratulated 
upon having given us a delightful picture of days when manners were still a fine art, and domestic 
virtues had not quite gone out of fashion.”—Murray’s Magazine. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


IN HIS GRASP. 


By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘* Muriel’s Marriage,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


With some Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. 


By CAPTAIN A. G. BAGOT (‘ Bacarettz”). 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


** Mr. Bagot has written a capital little book, which every gunner and yachtsman, if not every 
sportsman, should read. The reader, even if he has never seen the sea, becomes an enthusiastic 
sailor before he has read a couple of chapters, and he is then taken in the most entertaining manner 
nearly all round the Mediterranean.”—Land and Water. 

‘*The author of this brightly-written book, being a practised sportsman, is enabled to present 
the reader with a work not only interesting from a yachtsman’s point of view, but really valuable as 
conveying the result of dearly-bought experience.”— Morning Post. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 


13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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NOW READY. JULY 1887. 


THe INDIA LIST: 
CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


ISSUED BY PERMISSION OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL. 
In January and July of each year, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d.; or bound, 12s. 


OIVIL.—Gradation Lists of Civil Service, Bengal, Madras and Bombay. Civil Annuitants. Legis- 
lative Council, Ecclesiastical Establishments, Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, 
Medical, Land Revenue, Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Registration and 
Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, &c. &c. 


MILITARY.—Gradation List of the General and Field Officers (British and Local) of the three 
Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-General’s and Quartermasters-General’s Offices, Army 
Commissariat Departments, British Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal 
Engineers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Native Regiments, Commander- 
in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Depart- 
ments, Punjaub Frontier Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Veterinary 
Departments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, Lists of Retired Officers of 
the three Presidencies. 


HOME.—Departments of the Office of the Secretary of State, Coopers Hill College, List of Selected 
Candidates for the Civil and Forest Services, Indian Troop Service. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael and St. George. Order of 
Precedence in India. Regulations for Admission to Civil Service. Regulations for Admission 
of Chaplains. Civil Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code—relating to the 
Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian Medical Service. Furlough and 
Retirement Regulations of the Indian Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. 
Salaries of Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 


WITH COMPLETE INDEX. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO.,13, WATERLOO PLACE, Publishers to the India Office. 


Now Ready. Price 2s. 


LON DON w1887 


ILLUSTRATED [BY 


Righteen Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 


Jatso BY A 


MAP SHOWING ITS CHIEF SUBURBS & ENVIRONS 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 


HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of the “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,” “‘Handbook to Normandy,” 
The Road to Paris,” etc. 


SEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 5.W. 
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T 0 0 T H 7 A F H E | BUNTER’S — simpte& Derabte 


Cured Instantly by Deora reetn. DENTINE. 
BUNTER’S BUNTER’S DENTINE is the best permanent 


Stopping ever used by the Profession and the 
NERVINE. 


| 

| 
| Public, on account of its simplicity and durability. 
| It contains no metal or injurious ingredient. Any- 

CURES TOOTH-ACHE INSTANTLY by 
painless constriction of the nerve. Prevents of the Tooth in a soft state, and in a few hours 
| 


one can easily prepare and place it in the cavity 
Decay. Saves Extraction. Neuralgic Headaches | it becomes a perfectly hard and white Enamel, 
and all Nerve Pains Removed. Sleepless Nights | forming as it were a part of the original substance 
prevented by using of the Tooth. 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 


THE “FACILE” SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT.) 


The “FACILE” is incomparably the best roadster 
ever introduced, whether for elderly or athletic riders, 
being Safe, S y, Comfortable, and Easy to Learn, 
&c. During 1884 ten records of over 200 miles in one 
day have been made on the road, including Mr. Adams’s | 
ride of 266} miles in ore day, which beats all previous | 
records on any Machine. 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


Sole Manufacturers— 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 6d. per packet, or 
sent pow free on receipt of 19 stamps by A. & 


J. WILSON, 422, Clapham-rd., London, 8S.W. 


TW 
ELLIS & CO. LIMITED, G/j\\\ 
47, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 
R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


OSLER’S CHINA sa 
sans == GLASS SERVICES. 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, &€ ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


MILNERS SAFE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Safe Makers to 
Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Principal 
Banking, Railway, 
Insurance, and 
other Public 
Companies. 


Milners’: Buildings, 
28, Finsbury Pavement, 
City. 


28, Market Street. 
LIVERPOOL.—Phenix Safe Works, 
and 8, Lord Street. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
_THE SICK ROOM. 


NOTE.—Unlike many other Corn Flours, this beats the Name of its Manufacturers 
who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 
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FIELD LANE REFUGES AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD. 


President.—_THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, K.P. 
Vice-President.—_THE DUKE OF — K.G. 
Treasurer.—WILFRID A. BEVAN, ESQ., , Lomparp Srreer. 


Tuis Cuarity (founded in 1842) maintains constantly 260 Destitute and Homeless Children and Adults, and 
affords them the blessing of Religious Instruction and of Industrial Training. It moreover gives, six days a 
week, Dinners to nearly 200 other Ragged Children. 

. The — also holds Religious Services on Sundays for outcast'Men and Women, with an average 
attendance o 
e BENEFITS of this CHARITY Dispensed Amongst the POOR Exceed 3,500 Weekly. 
H.RB.H. ‘THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT has characterized this work as— 
““A perfect network of charitable operations,—an immense boon to the poor.” 

Tue InsTiTuTION, being dependent upon Voluntary Contributions, pleads for generous support to 
maintain and extend its benevolent work. 

rg me and DONATIONS will » thankfully received by Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, 
& CO., 54, Lombard Street ; Messrs. RANSOM & CO., 1, Pall Mall East; or by the Gocosiany at the Institution. 

BEQUESTS ARE ALSO’ EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
PEREGRINE PLATT, Secretary. 


“ The Best Pens invested 


MACNIVEN & CAMEROWS.” ¥7.% 


*¢ They are a treasure.”—Standard 
Pen Makers to H.M. Government Offices. 
oo " The’Vickwick: the Owl and the Waverley Fen.” £2@ HINDOO Pens, Nos. 1,2 &3. 
— Je RPP SIXPENCE & ONE SHILLING PER BOX, cma Noo HINDOO PEI i" 
MAGN’ “J AMERON OF ALL STATIONERS, 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S CONCESSIONS. 


THERE can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s so-called concessions 
have operated to the advantage of his party in recent bye-elec- 
tions; and candidates fighting under his standard have made 
especial use of what he is supposed to have conceded with regard 
to the retention of Irish members at Westminster. Sir George 
Trevelyan presents the most striking illustration of the effect pro- 
duced by these concessions. So completely have they captivated 
him, that he has lost all patience with other Liberal Unionists who 
refuse to join him in his renewal of allegiance to Mr. Gladstone, 
and heaps reproaches on his former associates. They must (he 
says) be Tory Unionists, and only poor Tory Unionists into the 
bargain; traitors to the sacred cause of Liberalism, and contu- 
macious rebels against the divine right of the Liberal party to rule 
the country. Moreover, they are wilfully ignoring or misrepre- 
senting Mr. Gladstone’s explicit declarations. That a statesman 
‘“‘ with such a past’”’ as the late Prime Minister should have been 
rebuffed when holding out the hand of friendship to effect a reunion 
of the Liberal party, fills Sir George with humiliation and indig- 
nation. And he is amazed that any Liberal Unionist leader should 
hesitate to enter into conference with a politician so simple and 
straightforward, so plain-spoken and invariably lucid in his mean- 
ing as Mr. Gladstone. A few reflections, therefore, on the real 
extent and value of these concessions, which have entranced Sir 
George, may be offered by a Liberal Unionist, to whom even the 
disruption of the Liberal Party appears to be a light calamity, 
when weighed in the balance with the disruption of the United 
Kingdom. 

There were four main points in Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy of 
last year, about which division arose in the Liberal ranks. They 
were (i.) the employment of British credit for buying out Irish 
landlords, and the consequent liabilities imposed on British tax- 
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payers, (ii.) the administration of law and justice in Ireland, 
(iii.) the separate treatment of Ulster from the rest of Ireland, and 
(iv.) the retention of Irish members at Westminster, as affecting the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. About the two last of 
these four points Sir George Trevelyan said little last year. In 
the forefront of his objections to Mr. Gladstone’s policy he put the 
Land Purchase Bill, and the surrender, under the Home Rule Bill, 
of the control of law and order in Ireland to the National League. 
Now what has been said or done to remove the objections on which 
he seemed to take so firm a stand only a few months since ? 

As regards the employment of British credit for the benefit of 
Irish landlords, and the severance of the original ‘‘ twinship” of 
the Land Purchase*and Home Rule Bills, Sir George can fairly 
claim to have had some concession made to him. Mr. Gladstone 
has stated that, in his belief, it is possible to devise a safe plan 
for the sale and purchase of land in Ireland without recourse to 
Imperial credit ; but he was careful to add, that the indispensable 
condition of any such plan known to him would be the institution 
of a real Irish Government able to speak and act for Ireland. In 
other words, his postulate was the creation of a responsible and 
powerful Irish Executive, an arrangement to which Sir George 
appeared last year to entertain an extreme repugnance. But 
whatever may be the value of this concession, it is not a new one. 
The sands of the hour-glass began to run out at a very early date 
after the introduction of the Land Purchase Bill, and its final 
severance from the Home Rule Bill was announced a full year ago. 
It must also be borne in mind that all Liberal Unionists did not, 
at the last General Election, put forward the Land Purchase Bill 
as a cardinal reason for their opposition to Mr. Gladstone. There 
were some who felt that landlords should be secured against public 
plunder and rapine, before liberty and property in Ireland were 
transferred to the control of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt ; and such 
Unionists are repelled, rather than conciliated, by Mr. Gladstone's 
rapid change of front in this part of his policy. They, at least, 
cannot recognize cheerful alacrity in shaking off an inconvenient 
“obligation of honour” as a title to the renewal of their con- 
fidence. 

Then, as regards that other crucial point, the administration of 
law and order in Ireland, is it possible that Sir George Trevelyan, 
or any other Unionist who ever shared his apprehensions, can now 
abandon himself to Mr. Gladstone’s guidance with a tranquil 
conscience and a mind at ease? What Liberal Unionist dilated, 
last year, with more emphasis and warmth of feeling than Sir 
George on the imperfections of the Home Rule Bill with respect to 
the future administration of justice in Ireland? He refused to 
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believe that any responsible body of Ministers would put the 
keeping of the police, the enforcement of civil obligations, and the 
safety and property of our Irish fellow-citizens into the hands 
of an elective Irish Parliament. He was aghast at the notion of 
placing the resident magistrates—‘‘ the backbone of the system of 
law and order in Ireland””—under an Irish Executive, dependent 
on an elected Parliament. He had little faith in what Judges, 
appointed by this dependent Executive and removable by an 
address from the Irish Parliament, could do to maintain ‘“ the 
old ideas of law and order against a sea of sentiment of a very 
different nature.” And he rejected with scorn the proposal to 
provide for the safety of Judges whose relations with the National 
League had been “ uneasy,” while humble jurymen and witnesses 
who had done their duty in criminal trials, and tenants who had 
honestly paid their debts, were to be left without shelter from the 
ruthless vengeance of the League. Who cares (he exclaimed amid 
rapturous cheers) for a career or a political future, so long as he 
have it not on his conscience that he gave over law-abiding citi- 
zens to the tender mercies of a separate Parliament, in which the 
Sheridans and the Egans would be sure to be prominent mem- 
bers? And possessed by these anxieties he insisted on the 
necessity of retaining the full control of law and order in Ireland 
in the hands of ‘‘a powerful Home Secretary, responsible to the 
Parliament at Westminster.” But now—what guarantee has he 
obtained from Mr. Gladstone that the Sheridans and the Egans 
shall not be members of the future Home Rule Parliament ? 
What pledge has he got that Mr. Egan shall not be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in an Irish Cabinet, and Mr. Sheridan himself 
Home Secretary, with undisputed command of the police? What 
concession, in short, what scrap of concession has he secured on 
the point to which he assigned the first importance, when he re- 
tired from Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet and afterwards voted him out 
of office? He would probably answer that Mr. Gladstone expressed, 
in general terms, at Swansea, his readiness to confer with Lord 
Hartington on the Irish Question, and that the reservation of the 
administration of justice in Ireland for some authority respon- 
sible to the Imperial Parliament was one of the four conditions 
declared by Lord Hartington to be essential, in his opinion, to any 
plan for the better government of Ireland. But Lord Hartington’s 
four conditions were before Mr. Gladstone when he spoke at Man- 
chester on the 25th June 1886. He referred to them there seriatim, 
and the condition to which he took the most emphatic exception was 
the one relating to the administration of justice; and nowhere has 
he since uttered a syllable at variance with the language he then 
held on this point. 
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Sir George Trevelyan may, however, urge that, if the Liberal 
Unionists would only assist to replace Mr. Gladstone in office, and 
enable him to prepare another Home Rule scheme, he would be 
found to be docile and amenable to pressure. But is Sir George’s 
own experience calculated to remove our doubt and hesitation on 
this score? He joined Mr. Gladstone’s last Cabinet, convinced 
that a separate Parliament for Ireland would in the end be equi- 
valent to a disruption of the Empire, and resolved to strain every 
faculty and exhaust every constitutional method to disprove the 
assertion that the Liberal Party was a Home Rule Party. Con- 
scious of his own legitimate authority, and reasonably anticipating 
that deference would be paid to one who had been Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant in exceptionally arduous times, he went into 
that Cabinet, prepared to ‘‘ knock about”? Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posals for the government of Ireland, and mould them into accord 
with the orthodox opinion that Home Rule was absolutely inadmis- 
sible as an article of the Liberal creed. But what happened ? 
Once inside that Cabinet, he was as powerless as a child to control 
Mr. Gladstone, or shape even a detail of his policy. Sanguine, 
indeed, must he then be if he expects that the next time he sits in 
a Ministry with Mr. Gladstone preparing a Home Rule measure, the 
spirit of his chief will be less autocratic and more deferential than 
it was before. If Mr. Gladstone returns to power, his mastery over 
his own legions will be absolute. Besides, it is not credible that 
any reservation of control on this side of St. George’s Channel over 
the machinery of law and order in Ireland (except an utterly hollow 
and illusory reservation) would be assented to by Mr. Parnell, 
whom Mr. Gladstone is pledged to satisfy. 

Some of us Liberal Unionists voted, not only against the plan 
and details of the late Prime Minister’s Home Rule measure, but, 
likewise, against its principle; and we used to think that Sir 
George Trevelyan was among those who so voted. He was un- 
doubtedly ready to establish elective local bodies in Ireland for 
education, and poor relief, and for other purposes; but to any- 
thing in the nature of a separate Irish Parliament, one would have 
judged him to be irreconcilable. Nevertheless, he has returned 
to the Gladstonian fold, while Mr. Gladstone declares himself to be 
immovably attached to the principle of a separate Irish Legislature 
and Executive responsible to it. Sir George Trevelyan may, or 
may not, be right in the course he has taken ; but it hardly becomes 
him to be so wroth with other Liberal Unionists who only continue 
to think and feel as he thought and felt a brief while since. If 
his former associates are now to be drummed out of the Liberal 
party, the order should issue from other lips than his. 

It is time, however, to examine the extent of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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concession regarding a separate treatment of Ulster. There is 
nothing to show that he has advanced a step from the position he 
held on this point at the time of the introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill. He then said that, if any plan for dealing with Ulster, 
or a portion of Ulster, separately were put before him in a prac- 
tical form, and commanding general approval, he would give it the 
most favourable consideration ; beyond that he has not yet gone. 
If the admission was insufficient to disarm opposition last year, 
why should it suffice now? In truth, it fails to meet the objections 
of all who are concerned for the safety of the loyal minority of the 
Irish population outside the borders of Ulster. It is a proposal to 
safeguard that section of the minority which is best able to take 
care of itself, while ignoring that other section who would be most 
exposed to aggression, and whose means of self-defence would be 
the most imperfect. It is said that the Protestants of Ulster would 
refuse to sever their lot from that of their co-religionists in the 
other three Provinces; that they would decline protection for 
themselves, if accompanied by the sacrifice of their brethren 
in positions of more urgent peril. Such a refusal would be credit- 
able to the Loyalist population of Ulster, but there are no obliga- 
tions of honour on them to stand by Loyalists elsewhere in Ireland, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, which are not equally incumbent 
on the entire British people. 

The question of the retention of the Irish Members at West- 
minster demands a somewhat fuller examination. When Mr. 
Gladstone first laid his Home Rule Bill before the House of Com- 
mons, it seemed to him self-evident that, if Ireland was to have 
her own domestic Legislature, Irish representatives could not be 
allowed to control English and Scotch affairs, and while he did not 
object, in principle, to their continued participation in Imperial 
affairs, he believed it ‘‘to pass the wit of man” to draw a dis- 
tinction, for practical purposes, between Imperial and non-Imperial 
affairs. Moreover, he could not tolerate the anomaly of having two 
classes of members at Westminster, one qualified to vote on all kinds 
of business, and another qualified to vote only here and there on 
particular kinds of business. Mr. Parnell and his parliamentary 
followers cordially acquiesced in Mr. Gladstone’s views, and Mr. 
Davitt entreated him to stand firm on the exclusion of Irish Members 
from Westminster, as their continued presence there would destroy 
the “Irish National idea.’”’ Nevertheless, there was such a look of 
Separation about the proposal to exclude them altogether from 
the House of Commons, that it was too much to be accepted at 
once by a large section of the Liberal Party. And Mr. Whitbread 
(intervening, in his usual way, with that inimitable air of 
superhuman impartiality which veils a most loyal partisan), 
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suggested that, although the Irish Members should now cease to 
sit at Westminster, they might at some future time, when they 
had settled Ireland, return to take part in Imperial affairs, not, 
indeed in their existing number, but with a moderate measure of 
representation. Thus pressed, and eager to secure “‘ waverers ” 
enough to carry the second reading of his Bill, Mr. Gladstone 
announced, at the Foreign Office, that what had hitherto passed 
the wit of man was no longer impracticable, and he undertook the 
responsibility, ‘‘at the proper time, of making a proposal upon the 
subject such as he thought would meet all the conditions of the 
case.” After this reassuring utterance, the oracle remained dumb 
on the question until the Swansea revelation. In respect of words, 
the utterance at Swansea was certainly very copious, but the sum 
and substance of its meaning amounted only to this, that Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind was open upon the question, and clear of fore- 
gone conclusions, that it was a British rather than an Irish 
question, and that it would be altogether premature now to decide 
upon a particular mode of settling it, but that there were two 
essentia] conditions of any plan of settlement to which he could be 
a party, viz. (1) the unity of the Empire, and the supremacy of 
Parliament; (2) the real and effective management of Irish affairs 
by Irish authority, and its acceptance as real and effective by 
the Irish nation. Now, as regards the reunion of the Liberal 
Party, and the removal of objections entertained by Dissentient 
Liberals, the former of these two conditions has no practical 
importance. It may be put on one side, because it is quite com- 
patible with the entire exclusion of the Irish Members from West- 
minster. There can be no question that Canada and New South 
Wales are integral parts of the Empire. Neither is there any 
question of the absolute supremacy of the British Parliament 
over their Legislatures. The latter, however, of the two conditions 
lies at the root of the whole controversy. 

Mr. Chamberlain and some other Liberal Unionists have 
throughout insisted on a full and continuous Irish representation 
at Westminster. They have regarded this point as the key of the 
situation ; and they have done so, because, in their judgment, the 
presence of the Irish Members at Westminster would be an incon- 
testable token of the supremacy of Parliament over any assembly 
that might be set up in Ireland. It would dwarf any such 
assembly, and reduce it to local and municipal proportions. In 
other words, it would cabin, crib and confine Mr. Davitt’s “‘ Irish 
National idea.” And this is exactly what Mr. Gladstone will not 
allow to be done, so far as he is concerned. He is yielding on 
such points as delegation, rather than surrender, of powers to 
his Irish Legislature, and express specification of the subjects with 
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which it shall deal, because these concessions cost him little. But 
about the full recognition of Irish nationality he is immovable. 
Whatever pressure may be put upon him, he remains faithful to 
Mr. Parnell. And when he talks of the retention of the Irish 
Members at Westminster as being a British rather than an Irish 
question, what he virtually seems to mean is this: ‘ My fixed 
intention throughout has been firmly to establish the principle of 
Irish nationality, and perpetuate its existence as a separate 
entity. With that view my purpose is to give the Irish nation a 
Legislature and Executive with a free hand to manage their own 
affairs, and I certainly thought that when you, the British people, 
had granted the Irish this boon, you would not wish to keep their 
Members in your own House of Commons. But as you now insist 
on their full and continuous representation at Westminster, as 
you apparently wish for a continuance there of all the ills which 
Irish obstruction and Irish intrigue have produced in recent years, 
I will not stand between you and the fruition of your strange 
desire. Itis your affair, and you shall have your way, provided 
always that I am allowed to give my Irish allies all that they 
want.” 

Deeper than all questions of retention or exclusion of Irish Mem- 
bers, of co-ordinate or subordinate Legislatures, of powers delegated 
or surrendered, lies this principle of recognizing Irish nationality. 
Not of its recognition, as we most properly recognize the Scotch 
nationality by systematic deference to Scotch opinion and senti- 
ment in all legislation and administration affecting Scotland, but 
recognition (to use Mr. Gladstone’s phrase) by a disintegration of 
the capital institutions of the United Kingdom. Even a small 
measure of autonomy based on this principle would be more 
disruptive than a large one based on the principle of local self- 
government. In the concession of autonomy to the great Colonies 
there has been no recognition of nationality as such. But it 
is the principle of nationality, rather than the principle of 
local self-government, which Mr. Gladstone has more and more 
pushed to the front in vindication of his Irish proposals. He has 
stated that, in his view, it was not allowable to deal with Ireland 
upon any principle, the benefit of which could not be allowed to Scot- 
land in circumstances of equal and equally clear desire. And having 
done his best to fan any lingering embers there may be of Scotch 
jealousy of England, he is thus committed (so far as he has the 
power) to set up a separate Parliament and Executive in “ dear 
old Scotland,” if he can only tempt her to agitate for such a 
change of Government. But that is not all. He has been most 
effusive in his flattery of the Welsh nationality. He has 
endeavoured to make the Welshmen feel as though they were a 
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subject, neglected race, by sly allusions to Welsh castles, and by 
complaint of the inattention of Parliament to their special wants. 
If, therefore, the million and a quarter or half of a million of people 
living in Wales can be induced to raise a ery for a separate 
Parliament and Executive on the ground of their nationality, we 
could hardly expect Mr. Gladstone to offer resistance to such a 
demand. In truth the fundamental postulate of his Irish policy 
opens a vista of disintegration leading to the Heptarchy, and 
perhaps to subdivision beyond that. It cannot therefore be too 
stoutly contested in limine by every Unionist. 

Discontented and insurgent communities have always had a 
fascination for Mr. Gladstone; and seemingly. he has had no rigid 
standard of what constitutes a nationality Tribes of Arab slave- 
hunters in the Soudan, fighting as much tor unlimited license to 
capture and sell their neighbours into bondage as for anything 
else, have received his benediction as champions in a righteous 
struggle for freedom. Settlements of Boers rendered hostile to 
English rule by its interference with their propensity to ill-use 
natives have been the subject of his rhetorical eulogies. And a 
community of slave-owners engaged in civil war with men of pre- 
cisely the same race and lineage as themselves were pronounced by 
him to have made a nation, for no other reason than the apparent 
success of their arms in battle. One would have thought, therefore, 
that with all this avidity to recognize nations and nationalities, Mr. 
Gladstone would have been willing to acknowledge the existence of 
two nations or nationalities in Iieland. But be that as it may, the 
path in which he now invites us to walk is a retrograde path. He 
asks us to put back the hand on the face of the clock, to undo the 
long work of great kings and statesmen, to abandon a high ideal, 
and despair of fusing the various races of the United Kingdom into 
one national aggregate, enriched by the several excellencies of its 
component elements. The illustrious founder of Italian unity,—the 
statesman whose genius welded many States, each with a history 
and traditions of its own, into a single unified kingdom under one 
Legislature and Executive-—was assuredly not insensible to the 
aspirations of nationalities; but by him, after a careful study of 
the question, the Repeal of the Union was judged to be “a 
hateful and criminal enterprise.” It may be said that Count 
Cavour wrote of the movement led by Mr. O’Connell, and that 
there is a difference between Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Parnell. 
That is quite true, and the difference between them was elabo- 
rately described by Mr. Gladstone in a speech at Leeds in 
October 1881. The British Home Ruler must draw what 
comfort he can from that precise analysis of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the two Irish leaders. 
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Compromise is congenial to the English temperament, and 
often holds out to weary combatants the promise of at least a 
transient cessation of strife; but upon the issue of Home Rule 
for Ireland, under Mr. Gladstone’s conditions, there is no safe 
ground for compromise. We are a long way yet from the end of 
the struggle, and there is a glorious uncertainty about the deci- 
sions of the British electorate, which baffles prediction of what 
the end will be. In a certain sense, time is on the side of the 
Unionists, if they choose to avail themselves of it; that is to say, 
they can, if they like, prolong the life of this Unionist Parliament, 
resisting Home Rule, for another four or five years. Will they do 
so? Probably not. The restless ambition and selfish aims of indi- 
vidual politicians will hardly allow it. Besides, the “old Parlia- 
mentary hand” has forgot none of its cunning. We have 
therefore to contemplate the possibility of another General 
Election on the Home Rule question, perhaps at no very distant 
date, with Mr. Gladstone again leading the British wing of the 
Home Rule party. Next time he may, or may not, get a majority. 
If he gets one, he will, of course demonstrate with infinite 
fertility of argument and declaration, that the verdict of the 
nation (being on his side) is clear, final, and irrevocable, and that 
it would be rank blasphemy to talk of ever reopening the question 
again to the end of time. Equally of course, that solemn, im- 
posing dummy which he always carries about with him—*“‘ the 
opinion of the whole civilized world ”—will be nodding assent to 
anything and everything that it may suit his purpose to say or do. 
But the duty of Unionists in such circumstances would be plain ; 
they would have to take a leaf out of Mr. Gladstone’s own book. 
He has shown them how to rally after a reverse. To compass 
his own end, he destroyed the life of a Parliament when only 
six months old, and called upon the country to decide upon an 
issue which he described as the “simplest”? submitted to it for 
half a century. If ever a General Election in England partook 
of the character of a plébiscite, it was the Election of last year. But 
simple as was the issue of the late Prime Minister’s own choosing 
and definition, decisive too as was the result of the contest, did he 
accept and acquiesce in the verdict? Not for a moment. He 
forthwith set himself to explain it away, and deny its validity, 
with all his accustomed ingenuity. What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. What Mr. Gladstone has done to others can 
be done to him, and ought to be done, if the need should arise. 
His elasticity of spirit, his buoyancy of hope, his tenacity of 
purpose are beyond all praise as fighting qualities; and his 
Unionist opponents would do well to emulate them. If, however, 
the ultimate outcome of the controversy should be a resolve on 
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the part of the British democracy to disintegrate their own Con- 
stitution to please Irish Nationality, the measure of Home Rule 
conceded to Ireland can hardly be too large. Nothing could be worse 
than some intermediate arrangement which, while failing to satisfy 
the Irish Nationalists, would arm them with new instruments of 
leverage to extort further concessions. The renewal of extortion 
would commence on the morrow of the passing of the Act that 
established the new system. To put Ireland on the footing, pure 
and simple, of a self-governed colony, retaining only Imperial 
military and naval stations at the best strategic points, would 
probably prove the least objectionable settlement of the question. 
It would cause fewer constitutional derangements than other 
modes of investing the Irish Nationality with plenary powers, and, 
by reducing the points of friction between the two countries to a 
minimum it would offer the best chance of concord. But, any- 
how, let Ireland set up as an independent Republic, or let Mr. 
Parnell be crowned King (if he likes) of Ireland, rather than let 
the unity of Great Britain and her nationality slide into the 
morass of Federalism, and there be suffocated. 


E. R. Woprenovse. 


KEATS’ PLACE IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


Mr. Cotvin’s Life of Keats, like Mr. Dowden’s Life of Shelley, is a 
welcome contrast to the delirious gush that so often now-a-days 
pretends to the name of criticism. As an appreciative estimate 
of Keats’ genius, it leaves, indeed, little to be desired. Mr. Colvin 
sees clearly what is admirable in the work of his author; he puts 
his perception into apt and expressive words; he never offends the 
taste of the reader by making the beauties of the poet an oppor- 
tunity for the display of his own rhetoric. He admires enthusi- 
astically, and yet with a discretion that keeps his enthusiasm from 
running into the excesses of a servile hero-worship. 

Those who understand what the temptations of biographers are, 
and who are acquainted with the methods of modern biography— 
and especially the biographies of modern poets—will be aware that 
a book of which so much can be said is deserving of careful study, 
as an exposition of Keats’ poetical merits. Mr. Colvin, however, 
has aimed at something more than this. He claims to have 
settled Keats’ “historic place in English literature.” Here we 
come upon different ground. I suspect that Keats’ relative posi- 
tion in the history of our poetry will scarcely be determined in our 
time. He is too near to ourselves, and touches too many of the 
temporary passions and prejudices that help to make up our life 
and taste, to allow his poetry to be judged with what ought to 
be the impartial mind of the historian. Nevertheless, the histori- 
cal standard is the one which the critic of English poetry should 
keep before him; but, in that case, he should treat his subject 
historically. We cannot determine the historic place of Keats in 
English literature without considering the stage which the English 
language had reached when he began to write; yet, with the 
exception of an account, in my opinion scarcely exhaustive, of the 
methods of versification in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, Mr. Colvin makes no attempt to consider the artistic aims of 
Keats in their bearing on the gradual development of our tongue. 
We cannot estimate the relation of Keats to his predecessors and 
successors without also estimating the state of manners, knowledge, 
religion, and politics in his age. Of this Mr. Colvin says hardly 
anything. On the other hand he “classifies” his author in a 
manner which seems to show that he has formed his judgments by 
a somewhat esoteric standard. He says, for instance, that Keats 
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was ‘the most Shaksperean spirit that has lived since Shakespere,” 
as if ‘‘Shaksperean” was an adjective of general connotation ; 
and we were all bound to know what meaning he himself attaches 
to the word. Again, he commits himself to the following 
opinion :— 

“ Poetry had always come to Keats as he considered it ought to 
come, as naturally as leaves to a tree; and now that it came 
of a quality like this (the poem of Isabella), he had fairly earned 
the right, which his rash youth had too soon arrogated, to look 
down on the fine artificers of the school of Pope. In comparison 
with the illuminating power of true imaginative poetry, the closest 
rhetorical condensations of that school seem loose and thin, their 
most glittering points and aphorisms dull: nay, those who admire 
them most justly will know better than to think the two kinds of 
writing comparable.” 

If they are not comparable—as Isabel/a and the Epistle to 
Arbuthnot are not—why compare them? On the other hand, 
where the author of The Cap and Bells enters into competition 
with the author of The Rape of the Lock, and does what he can 
to merit the fame of a satirist, does Mr. Colvin really think that 
Keats has “ fairly earned the right to look down on the fine arti- 
ficers of the school of Pope”? No one whose judgment was worth 
taking into account would urge that the poetry of Pope could be 
put into the same class as the poetry of Shakespeare and Milton ; 
but when it comes to be a question of weighing, as Mr. Colvin 
does, the merits of the school of Pope against those of the school 
of Keats, honoris causa, there are arguments to be considered which 
appear to be omitted from his calculation. We ought to consider 
how far the respective aims of Keats and Pope were poetically 
right, judged by the work of standard poets; and how far each 
was successful in attaining the object at which he aimed. Mr. 
Colvin has told us what Keats’ aim was, and in what way he has 
influenced the course of English poetry ; the question is still 
open for consideration, whether his aim was just and his influence 
beneficial. 

“Tt remains,” says Mr. Colvin, “to glance at the influence 
exercised by Keats on the poets who have come after him. In two 
ways chiefly, I should say, has that influence been operative. 
First, on the subject-matter of poetry in kindling and informing 
in other souls the poetic love of nature for her own sake, and also 
in equal degrees the love both of classic fable and of romance. 
And secondly, on its form, in setting before poets a certain stan- 
dard of execution—a standard not of technical correctness, for 
which Keats never cared sufficiently, but of that quality to which 
he himself refers when he speaks of ‘ loading every rift of a subject 
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with ore.’ We may define it as the endeavour after a continual 
positive poetic richness and felicity of phrase.” 

Now as to the subject-matter of Keats’ poetry, what is it exactly 
that Mr. Colvin means when he says that his influence was felt 
chiefly ‘“‘in kindling and informing in other souls the poetic love 
of nature for her own sake”’? He can scarcely mean that Keats 
was the first of modern poets to awaken a love of external nature, 
for the author of Endymion cannot compare with Wordsworth, or 
even with Cowper and Thomson, in the close and accurate obser- 
vation of physical phenomena. Nor is it to be supposed that 
Mr. Colvin meant to attribute to Keats’ work anything of that 
realism in the representation of human nature which distinguishes 
the poetry of Crabbe, as it does the pictures of the Dutch painters. 
It is plain that the point of his criticism—and I think it is a just 
one—lies in the phrase, ‘‘ the poetic love of nature for her own 
sake.” In the work of all great creative poets, two main elements 
are distinctly visible, one of them the subject-matter that they get 
from their study and observation of the external world. the other 
the ideal form in which their own imaginations clothe this matter, 
adding to it extension, elevation, and perfection, but presenting 
it with such propriety as to leave the impression on the minds of 
their audience that the ideal creation is a reflection of general 
experience. In the highest poetry there is always a just balance 
between the elements contributed from within and from without, 
and this is what we mean when we say that a poet is great in the 
representation of nature. Homer gives this ideal representation 
of nature. As Johnson says: ‘‘ Minute inquiries into the force of 
words are less necessary in translating Homer than other poets, 
because his positions are general, and his representations natural, 
with very little dependence on local or temporary customs, or those 
changeable scenes of artificial life which, by mingling original 
with accidental notions, and crowding the mind with images which 
time effaces, produces ambiguity in diction and obscurity in 
books.”’ 

The representation of ideal nature is what Shakespeare gives us 
in his practice, as he enforces it in his theory, when he speaks of 
‘the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was, 
and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show Virtue 
her own feature, Scorn her own image, and the very age and body 
of the time his form and pressure.” Ideal nature is shown in the 
creation of those genuine poets, though of a lower order, who deal 
with “the changeable scenes of artificial life.’ Mr. Leslie 
Stephen—no very enthusiastic lover of Pope—commenting on the 
idealising method of his satire says: ‘‘ Prosaic commentators are 
always asking who is meant by a poet, as though a poem was & 
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legal document. It may be interesting, for various purposes, to 
know who was in the writer’s mind, or what fact suggested the 
general picture. But we have no right to look outside the poem 
itself, or to infer anything not within the four corners of the state- 
ment. It matters not for such purposes whether there was or was 
not any real person corresponding to Sir Balaam, to whom his 
wife said, when he was enriched by Cornish wreckers, ‘‘ Live like 
yourself” — 
When lo! two puddings smoked upon one board 

in place of the previous one on Sabbath day. Nor does it even 
matter whether Atticus means Addison, or Sappho Lady Mary ; 
the satire is equally good, whether its objects are mere names or 
realities.” Most true. The ideal element in poetry of this kind is 
limited, but it is proportioned to the subject-matter, which is itself 
justly selected from the external world, and accurately observed. 

Modern practice is something quite different from this. The 
most superficial reader must be struck in reading the characteristic 
poetry of the present century to observe how small is the element 
derived from external nature, in other words, the subject-matter, 
compared with what is contributed by the imagination of the poet. 
It is a commonplace of criticism, for instance, that the various 
heroes of Byron, though their action is quite intelligible, and in its 
way natural enough, are mere embodiments of the poet’s own 
changing moods. Shelley’s dramatis persone bear, as a rule, the 
most shadowy resemblance to the beings of flesh and blood whom 
they are supposed to represent, being in fact but phantoms of his 
own philosophy. In Keats the same phenomenon shows even more 
strikingly, because he was in a sense more of a creator than either 
Byron or Shelley. Setting aside Hyperion, in which the characters, 
such as they are, are superhuman, there are in Keats’ creative 
poems, eight leading figures—Endymion and Cynthia, Lamia and 
Lycius, Isabella and Lorenzo, Madeline and Porphyro. All these 
different couples are represented as engaged in one sole kind 
of action, that is to say, they are all in love. They are all 
exhibited in the same kind of relation to each other, that is to 
say, they are pining away for love. They might all be of the same 
sex; the men are as effeminate as the women. Passing to sub- 
ordinate figures, the two murderous brothers in Isabella are, of 
course, taken from Boccacio; they have a picturesque sitting in 
Keats’ poem, but no characters beyond what is to be found in 
the original; while old Angela, in the Eve of St. Agnes, also 
admirably introduced with a view to pictorial effect, is, in point 
of dramatic interest, merely a pale reflection of the nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet. We have but to recall the characters in 
Pope’s poems, Timon, Atticus, Atossa, Chloe, Wharton, Sporus, 
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Sir Balaam, Cotta, Heloise, to perceive how far more varied was 
his conception of human nature, even within the narrow range his 
observation covered, than that of ‘‘ the most Shakespearean poet 
since Shakespeare”; in the presence of the vast and various vitality 
of Shakespeare’s own creations—Othello and Falstaff, Henry V. 
and Hamlet, Claudio and Macbeth, Beatrice and Imogen, Constance 
and Portia, Bottom and Titania, Caliban and Prospero—it certainly 
does seem as if Mr. Colvin had selected as inapposite a phrase 
as could be found to designate the true nature of Keats’ genius. 

Again, as to Keats’ method of representing nature, it appears to 
me that neither the poet himself nor his latest biographer realise 
the fundamental difference between his genius and that of the 
greatest standard poets. Thus, says Mr. Colvin :— 

** Acute as was his own emotional life, he nevertheless belonged 
essentially to the order of poets whose work is inspired not mainly 
by their own personality, but by the world of men and things outside 
them. He realised clearly the nature of his own gift, and the degree 
to which susceptibility to external impressions was apt to overpower 
in him not practical consistency only, but even the sense of a per- 
sonal identity. ‘As to the poetic character itself,’ he writes, ‘(I mean 
that sort of which, if Iam anything, I am a member; that sort 
distinguished from the Wordsworthian or egotistical sublime ; 
which is a thing per se, and stands alone), it is not itself—it has 
no self—it is everything and nothing; it has no character; it 
enjoys light and shade ; it lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or 
low, rich or poor, mean or elevated; it has as much delight in 
conceiving an Iago as an Imogen. A poet is the most unpoetical 
of anything in existence, because he has no identity; he is con- 
tinually in for, and fitting, some other body. . . If, then, he has 
no self, and if I am a poet, where is the wonder that I should say I 
would write no more? Might I not at that very instant have been 
cogitating on the characters of Saturn and Ops? It is a wretched 
thing to confess, but it is a very fact, that not one word I ever 
utter can be taken for granted as an opinion growing out of my 
identical nature.’ ” 

I confess that this passage, which Mr. Colvin quotes as a proof 
of what he calls in one place “‘ the Protean quality of Keats’ mind,” 
and in another his “‘all-embracing receptivity and openness of 
mind,” chiefly strikes me as showing both the poet’s immuturity of 
thought and his want of insight into the real nature of his own 
genius. It is true that the greatest poets sink their personality in 
their creations, but is there a shadow of truth in the assertion that 
they have “no selves” (in other words no moral sense), that, for 
instance, we cannot divine from the Iliad what Homer loved or 
loathed, or from the plays of Shakespeare, what he himself believed 
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o1 professed in matters of religion, taste, and even of politics? In 
poets of the highest order there is nothing of that supine and 
feminine impressibility which Keats supposes to be the mark of 
the poetic character. On the contrary all of them form the designs 
of their ideal representations of nature from a moral order and 
system existing in their own minds. Even if we do not go so far 
as to find, as Horace did in Homer, more moral philosophy than 
in the works of Chrysippus and Crantor put together, it is plain 
that the author of the Iliad and Odyssey was master of the full 
sum of social experience and knowledge in his own age. What 
may be inferred indirectly from Homer's work is palpably true of 
the Greek tragedians; it is true of Aristophanes, the Conservative 
partizan of Athens; true of Virgil, the mouthpiece of Imperial 
Roman patriotism ; of Dante, the mirror of medieval thought ; of 
Milton, who laid the foundation of his epic in the religion of his 
country ; of Shakespeare, of whom Johnson so finely says that, from 
his plays ‘‘a hermit might estimate the transactions of the world, 
and a confessor predict the progress of love.” All these men faced 
Nature in a masterful spirit, making imagination the servant of 
religion and reason; not one of them composed in the spirit which 
Keats speaks of as the source of his own inspiration, and wrongly 
imagined to be the fount of all poetry. 

What though I am not wealthy in the dower 

Of spanning wisdom ; though I do not know 

The shiftings of the mighty winds that blow 

Hither and thither all the changing thoughts 

Of man: though no great minist’ring reason sorts 

Out the dark mysteries of human souls 

To clear conceiving ; yet there ever rolls 

A vast idea before me, and I glean 


Thereupon my liberty ; thence, too, I’ve seen 
The end and aim of Poesy. 


Nature was to Homer, Dante, Milton, and Shakespeare a mixed 
scene of good and evil, which was to be represented in an ideal 
form by the light of faith, philosophy, and common-sense; to 
Keats, she was a weird phantasmagoria, pouring impressions into 
his mind, which he afterwards reduced to an ideal form by the 
admirable artistic instinct which he undoubtedly possessed. 

Instead of its being true that, as a poet, Keats’ shows “no 
self” in his works, in no poetry is the personality of the writer 
more manifest than in his: in none does the ideal creation spring 
more evidently from introspection and self-consciousness. His 
character determined his method of composition, as his method of 
composition imposed a limitation on his genius. A certain morbid- 
ness of fancy—due, probably in great part, to physical causes— 
haunted him, which did not, indeed, like the imagination of Shelley, 
force him to take ideas for facts, but which, producing in him a 
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here said. We see it in the striking sonnet : 


When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has gleaned my teeming brain, 
Before high piled books in charactery 
Hold like rich garners the full-ripened grain ; 
When I behold upon the night’s starred face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance 
And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows with the magic hand of chance ; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour, 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 
Never have relish in the faery bower 
Of unreflecting love !—then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 


We see it in these lines in Sleep and Poetry: 


The visions all are fled—the car is fled 

Into the light of heaven, and in their stead 

A sense of real thinys comes doubly strong, 

And, like a mudly stream, would bear along 

My soul to nothingness ; but I will strive 

Against all doubtings, and will keep alive 

The thought of that same chariot, and the strange 
Journey it went. 


It appears in the Ode to the Nightingale: 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down. 


And in the Ode to a Grecian Urn: 
Cold Pastoral! 
When old age doth this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st 
‘“‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


amorous Porphyro, the love-sick 


Knight at arms 
Alone and palely loitering ? 


Or that he is speaking from his heart when he writes : 


Great Muse, thou knowest what prison 
Of flesh and bone, curbs and confines and frets 
Our spirit’s wings ; despondency besets 
Onr pilluws ; and the fresh to-morrow morn 
Seems to vive forth its light in very scorn 
Of our dull, uninspired, snail-paced lives. 
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kind of incessant love-longing, drove him to shun the realities of 
life, and to find an asylum in the regions of imagination. One 
passage after another taken from his poems will illustrate what is 


The same feeling repeats itself in his created characters. Who 
doubts that Keats himself is the pining Endymion, the enchanted 
Glaucus, the passionate Lorenzo, the infatuated Lycius, the 


Such being the character and emotional temper of Keats, as 
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depicted by himself in his verse, what was the “‘ vast idea,” “ the 
end and aim of poetry,” which he sets before himself as his 
goal? ‘His critics,” says Mr. Colvin, “sometimes speak as if 
his aim had been merely to create a paradise of art and beauty, 
remote from the cares and interests of the world. If the foregoing 
pages have been written to any purpose, the reader will be aware 
that no criticism can be more mistaken.” I do not think that 
there is any evidence that Keats sought to ‘create a paradise of 
art and beauty, remote from the cares and interests of the world”; 
but neither do I think that anything that Mr. Colvin, or anyone 
else, may urge can outweigh the testimony of Keats himself to the 
fact that, either spontaneously or by the compulsion of genius, he 
sought to employ poetry as a moral opiate. 
All hail delightful hopes ! 

As she was wont the imagination 

Into most lovely labyrinths will be gone, 

And they shall be accounted poet kings 

Who simply tell the most heart-easing things. 

Nature, or, at least, organized society, appeared to him a 
confused and shifting scene, in which the “hungry genera- 
tions” trod each other down in a chaotic struggle, while only in 
imagination or in s/eep (an idea that was a favourite with him) 
could be caught glimpses of those firm and abiding forms which 
are to be met with in the world of Ideal Beauty. 


O magic sleep! O comfortable bird, 
That broodest o’er the troubled sea of the mind 
Till it is hushed and smooth! O unconfined 
Restraint! imprisoned liberty! great key 
To golden palaces, strange minstrelsy, 
Fountains grotesque, new trees, bespangled caves, 
Echoing grottos full of tumbling waves 
And moonlight ; aye to all the mazy world 
Of silvery enchantment! who upfurled 
Beneath thy drowsy wing a triple hour 
But renovates and lives? 


I have elsewhere sought to indicate what, in my opinion, was the 
course of poetry inevitably determined for Keats by the ideal that 
he proposed to himself.* He endeavoured to produce through the 
medium of metrical language effects which the painter and the 
sculptor produce by means of form and colour. I will only add 
here, by way of illustration, a few passages (although almost every 
line in his poems is an illustration) that show how strongly the 
pictorial motive influenced his genius. I have already cited the 
sonnet in which occur the lines— 

When I behold upon the night’s starred face, 


Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, &c. 


* The Liberal Movement in English Literature. Chap. v., ‘* Music, Painting, and 
Poetry.” 
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In the same vein is the opening of his Induction : 
Lo! I must tell a tale of chivalry, 
For large white plumes are dancing in mine eye. 


And in the Epistle to his brother George : 


But there are times when those that love the bay 

Fly from all sorrowing far, far away ; 

A sudden glow comes on them, nought they see 

In water, earth, or air, but poesy. 

It has been said, dear George, and true I hold it, 

(For knightly Spenser to Libertas told it) 

That when a poet is in such a trance, 

In air he sees white coursers paw and prance, 

Bestridden of gay knights, in gay apparel, 

Who at each other tilt in playful quarrel, 

And what we ignorantly sheet lightning call 

Is the swift opening of the wide portal, 

When the bright warder blows his trumpet clear, 

Whose tones reach nought on earth but poet’s ear. 

In Sleep and Poetry he writes with a reminiscence of Titian’s 

picture of Bacchus and Ariadne. 

Scarce can I scribble on; for lovely airs 

Are fluttering round my room like doves in pairs ; 

Many delights of that glad day recalling 

When first my senses caight their tender falling. 

And with these airs come forms of elegance 

Stooping their shoulders o’er a horse’s prance 

Careless and grand—fingers soft and round 

Parting luxuriant curls; and the swift bound 

Of Bacchus from his chariot, when his eye 

Made Ariadne’s cheek look blushingly. 

Thus I remember all the pleasant flow 

Of words at opening a portfolio. 


Or take the sculpture-like figure of Autumn which has so well 
inspired Mr. Matthew Arnold in The Scholar Gipsy. 
Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swathe, and all its twined flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook 
Or by a cyder press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 


To construct a fairy world, based upon these picturesque asso- 
ciations of idea, was Keats’ ‘“‘end and aim of poesy,” and, in my 
opinion the most interesting thing to observe in his poetical 
progress is the gradual manner in which he worked out his 
peculiar conception of art. The range of subjects from which he 
had to choose was necessarily limited. Mr. Colvin speaks as if 
he had awakened in this country “the love of classic fable and 
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romance.” But the love of classic fable and romance had been 
wakened long before, when the Renaissance first made itself felt in 
England. It had embodied itself in the mythological fancies of 
Spenser and Browne. It had furnished Milton with numberless 
similes and allusions. It had joined with the spirit of old English 
Catholicism in tuning the lyrics of Herrick. To Keats it came, as 
far as it came at all, in a revived and literary form, touched with 
the spirit of archwology and philosophy, and in close association 
with the taste for the plastic arts, now widely spread through 
English society. On the whole it may be confidently said that 
there was at the time less sympathy with the old dramatic spirit of 
Greek mythology than when Dryden published his Tales and Trans- 
lations. Nor was Keats himself ever thoroughly at home in a Greek 
story. He was deficient in the classic genius for architectural 
design, and, as Mr. Colvin truly says, was “‘alike by his aims and his 
gifts, in his workmanship essentially ‘romantic,’ Gothic, English.” 
In Endymion the lines of the old Greek story are completely lost, 
and the subject becomes merely a vehicle for the expression of 
the poet’s own individual moods and caprices of fancy. Hyperion, 
in which the outlines are clearer, was left by the author as a 
fragment, because, as he said, “there were too many Miltonic 
inversions in it.”” His sense of dissatisfaction was also probably 
based on the truer perception that his design was artistically 
wrong, the poem being in effect an epic, but wanting in the most 
essential of epic elements, human interest. On the other hand, in 
Isabella, Lamia, St. Agnes Eve, the odes to the Nightingale, the 
Greek Urn, and Autumn, he had lighted on a region exactly con- 
genial to his powers; whether short stories, founded on weird 
medieval and romantic legend, wherein his imagination could 
move with freedom, and his rich fancy work out, unhindered, the 
finest pictorial effects of language; or lyrical themes, on which 
his sympathy might fix itself with intensity, while his invention 
brought his idea into relief by a succession of sculpturesque 
phrases. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the admirable 
artistic power shown in these poems, so long as we recognize 
their limitations, and perceive in them primarily the genius of a 
painter exercising itself on the materials of the poet. When the 
enthusiastic admirer of Keats points to the volume containing 
Lamia and its companions, and asks whether the man who could 
produce these wonders did not die too soon for his full fame, the 
answer is ‘‘No! The painter of the moonlit window in 
St. Agnes Eve, of the transformation of the snake in Lamia, the 
sculptor of the reliefs on the Grecian urn, and the figure of reclin- 
ing Autumn, had accomplished his mission: he could have done 
no more in the sphere he had marked out for himself, and in the 
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atmosphere of this sphere his spirit had steeped itself too deeply 
to achieve the more masculine style required for the drama, the 
epic, or even for a stirring tale of sustained romantic action.” 

If this judgment be thought too confident, its justification is to 
be found in the avowed aim of Keats’ style, which may be de- 
scribed in his own phrase, cited by Mr. Colvin as “‘ loading every 
rift of a subject with ore,” or, as his biographer defines it, an 
‘endeavour after a continual positive poetic richness and felicity 
of phrase.” Such a method resembles that of a goldsmith, or of 
a minute and highly finishing painter; it is not that of an epic or 
dramatic poet, who, in the swift and fervent rush of imaginative 
action, has no time to dwell on each particular phrase, and who, 
possessed by the whole nature of his subject, chooses his diction 
according to his occasion, following the principle of Homer— 

Cui lecta potenter erit res 
Nec facundia deseret hunc nec lucidus ordo. 

Nevertheless, it was a narrative of something like epic length to 
which Keats, in Endymion, applied his picturesque style, with what 
result we can see for ourselves. Like Marini in Italy, and Gongora 
in Spain, he seeks to produce a poetic diction by saying everything 
he has to say in an out-of-the-way manner, so that the attention 
of the reader, instead of being fixed on certain clear landmarks of 
action and character, loses itself in a wilderness of imagery. How 
intolerable such a style becomes in a long narrative poem may be 
judged from the following :— 

Thus ending loudly, as he would o’erleap 

His destiny, alert he stood; but when 

Obstinate silence came heavily again, 

Feeling about for its old couch of space 

And airy cradle, lowly bowed his face 

Desponding, o’er the marble floor’s cold thrill. 

But ‘twas not long; for sweeter than the rill 

To its old channel, or a swollen tide 

To margin sallows, were the leaves he spied, 

And flowers, and wreaths, and ready myrtle crowns 
Up-heaping through the slab ; refreshment drowns 
Itself, and strives its own delights to hide— 

Nor in one spot alone; the floral pride 

In a long whispering birth enchanted grew 

Before his footsteps ; as when heard anew 

Old Ocean rolls a lengthened wave to the shore 
Down whose green back the short-lived foam, all hoar, 
Bursts gradual with a wayward indolence. 

It speaks well for Keats’ artistic judgment that he felt Endymion 
to be a failure; that he knew that neither in that theme nor in 
Hyperion had he the res lecta potenter; and it is equally a sign 
of the power of his genius that, instead of being discouraged by his 
want of success, he passed on to a new range of subjects, chasten- 
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ing his manner as he went, and adapting it to congenial matter 
with rare precision and propriety. In Isabella the semi-archaic 
style is exactly suited to the character of the story; Lamia, as he 
himself said, ‘‘ has that sort of fire in it which must take hold of 
people in some way” ; of the rich splendour of the diction in the 
Eve of St. Agnes it is unnecessary to speak. In all these poems 
his style is truly natural, and as unlike as possible to the artificial 
trickle which, in Endymion, must displease all masculine taste. 
Nevertheless, its congenital infirmity lies never very far beneath 
the surface; we are always in the neighbourhood of concetti, in 
other words, of labour spent upon thought that does not deserve 
the effort. There is conceit, for instance, even in the lines about 
Madeline, which Mr. Colvin unreservedly admires, 

But to her heart her heart was voluble 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side ; 
where all that is really said is that her heart beat violently as she 
communed with herself ; but here the conceit is defensible, because 
it was right for the poet to bring out emphatically the contrast 
between the actual silence of his heroine, and the loud language 
of her inward thought. But there is no such excuse for an 
image like this: 

Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose 

Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 

Made purple riot. 

It is Keats the painter, not Porphyro the impassioned lover, 

who speaks in the third of the following lines : 

My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 

Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest ? 

Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped, and vermeil-dyed ? 

There is no propriety, whatever, in the comparison in which 

the sleeping Madeline is said to be 


Clasped like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 


and examples of similar conceits might be produced by the score. 
The Ode to Psyche is a beautifully wrought specimen of Keats’ 
jeweller’s workmanship, of his power of seizing on an abstract 
thought, and chasing it with fanciful imagery. The last stanza 
belongs essentially to the order of concettt but the sternest 
votary of classical simplicity could hardly find it in his heart to 
protest against a structure of such delicate and airy grace. 


Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain 
Instead of pines, shall murmur in the wind; 
Far, far around shall those dark-clustered trees 
Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by steep ; 
And then by zephyrs, streams, and birds and bees, 
‘lhe moss-lain Dryads shall be lulled to sleep 
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And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain, 

With buds, and bells, and stars without a name, 
With all the grandeur Fancy e’er could feign 

Who, breeding flowers, will never breed the same ; 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 

That shadowy thought can win, 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 

To let the warm Love in! 


If Mr. Colvin had said that Keats was the most Spenserean 
poet since Spenser, instead of the most Shakesperean since Shake- 
speare, his criticism would, I think, have been more just. Like 
Keats, the predominant poetical quality in Spenser was fancy, and, 
following this wherever it led him, he constructed a fairy world 
full of picturesque beauty, but deficient in human interest. Like 
Keats, he lets his imagination roam at large in the gardens of 
classic mythology. Like him, too, he “ affects the obsolete.” 
But the moral element, which was as strong in Spenser’s genius 
as it was feeble in Keats’, inspires the work of the elder poet with 
an elevation and dignity to which his successor scarcely attains. 
Though faded into allegory, we feel that the feudal ideal, as re- 
flected in the Faery Queen, had, for Spenser, as it had for Sidney 
and Raleigh, something more than a picturesque significance. 
The procession of the Seven Deadly Sins in the House of Pride 
has, no doubt, all the character of the pompous masques of the 
period, but it has something besides, namely, the genuine spirit of 
medieval theology. Even the mythological imagery, which blends 
so strangely with the Christian allegory, breathes in the Faery 
Queen a natural and joyous insouciance, expressive of the influence 
of the Renaissance on the still youthful English mind. In all 
directions we feel that Spenser reflects in his verse the religious, 
moral, and political ideas of his age. The fairy world of Keats, on 
the other hand, is the tour de force of an individual mind, a vision 
of the past, won by a powerful fancy from books and natural 
objects, in opposition to the most vital external forces then shaping 
the action of society. He was confronted with all the complex 
social problems produced by the conflict between experimental 
science, Christian theology, historic institutions, and democratic 
change ; and he escaped from the chaos and hubbub into a region 
of poetical abstraction. He found, as the instrument of poetical 
expression, a language full-grown, refined, harmonious, reflecting 
in itself the centuries of thought that had passed into its develop- 
ment since the days of Chaucer, and he deliberately travelled back 
two hundred years up the stream to reconstitute for himself out of the 
diction of a simpler age a mode of harmony adapted to the images 
that possessed his mind. ‘‘A vast idea!” as he himself calls it, 
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and worked out with a skill, a precision, and an artistic propriety 
only possible to the rarest genius! This, by itself, would be suffi- 
cient to make him a characteristic figure in the history of our 
literature. Other causes have, however, conspired to produce the 
special enthusiasm which his works excite in the mind of a large 
class of modern readers. It is, doubtless, the vivid intensity with 
which he has reflected certain tendencies of modern civilization— 
its softness, its luxury, its ennui, its fastidious distaste for what is 
trite and traditional—that has enabled him to influence so power- 
fully many of the most refined intellects of the age. In the 
absorbing pursuit of ideal beauty, men forget how this kind of 
lotus-eating takes the life out of patriotic sentiment, and the pith 
and manliness out of the national idiom. To admire the achieve- 
ments of the artist is quite consistent with a moral censure of his 
design ; indeed, as regards ‘‘ the end and aim of poesy,” we shall 
most truly appreciate the splendid qualities shown in Lamia and 
St. Agnes’ Eve if we recognize that they are as different in kind as 
they are in degree, from that masculine method of representing 
nature which distinguishes the great standard poets of the world, 
Homer and Virgil, Milton and Dante, Aischylus and Shake- 
speare. 


Wiuuiam Joun CourtTHopr. 
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ALLOTMENTS. 


A ereat deal of confusion has arisen from the common use of the 
word ‘‘ allotments” in several different senses. We hear sometimes, 
for example, on good agricultural authority, that “allotments ” to 
be successful must be profitable, and for that reason they are 
regarded by most practical agriculturists as “a delusion and a 
snare.” In other words, these authorities doubt the economy of 
small farms. On the other hand, when the subject of allotments 
was discussed before the London Farmers’ Club last autumn, the 
Earl of Onslow, who has written a capital book on Labourers and 
Allotments, was able to say, in the course of the discussion, ‘‘ I have 
not heard asingle word this evening against allotments.” The 
same influential club, which reflects accurately the opinions of 
farmers, discussed ‘‘ The Allotment System: its Uses and Abuses,” 
thirty years ago, with great sympathy. At that time a general 
movement for the extension of allotments took place amongst the 
owners and occupiers of land, the very classes who are sometimes 
accused of being opposed to such an extension. 

The ‘‘Land and Glebe Owners’ Association for the Voluntary 
Extension of Allotments ”’ has Lord Onslow for its honorary secre- 
tary, and Lord Onslow states in his book that 248 owners of large 
estates have become members of the association, and that the 
whole of them, proprietors as they are of one-fourteenth the total 
area of the cultivated land of England and Wales, have expressed 
their readiness to meet the demands for allotments by persons 
residing on their estates. 

Then, again, Mr. Jesse Collings has founded an Allotments 
Association in Birmingham. But Mr. Collings desires for the 
labourers, not allotments in the strict sense, but small farms. It 
seems to me that the word allotment has been rather inconve- 
niently distorted from its original meaning. Allotments are by 
no means so old in history as small farms, but they are as old as 
the century, and they have never been regarded with disfavour by 
any class of the community. Mr. T. Hall Hall states, in a recent 
work entitled The Law of Allotments, that fifteen statutes in the 
present century, and thirty-four Parliamentary papers within the 
past fifty years, have related to allotments. He gives an inte- 
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resting account of their progress without revealing a single case 
of opposition to them, but he defines the word as meaning exactly 
the same as a garden, not a market garden such as may be 
cultivated for the sale of produce, but a household garden, if 
the term may be used, the produce of which is intended for the 
family. He attaches the same meaning to the word as a farm- 
labourer in a gardenless village when he goes to the squire and 
applies for an allotment, that is for one of the garden plots in the 
field outside the village, which, at some time or other, was set 
apart to supply the deficiency within it. The town of Nottingham 
has 10,000 such allotments, and Leicester has 106 acres of land 
belonging to the corporation, and let to the working classes in 
small plots or allotments. 

The earliest notice I have seen of the advantages of allotments 
is contained in the first volume of the Reports of the Society for 
Bettering the Condition, and Increasing the Comforts of the Poor, 
1798, where the Earl of Winchelsea describes his allotments in 
Rutlandshire. 

A very successful movement for their extension in all parts of 
England where gardens were deficient, took place after the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1884. The Labourers’ Friend Society, founded 
in 1830, took a very active and effective part in the same direction. 
Then, as now, the great land proprietors, followed by the lesser 
ones, by the force of example, were generally found acting in unison 
in matters of this kind, and between the years 1880 and 1845 they 
effected a very great extension of allotments. The Duke of Bedford 
and other proprietors in the same country were active in promoting 
them. It was a tenant of the Duke of Bedford’s, Mr. Trethewy, 
who read the earliest paper on the subject before the Farmers’ 
Club in 1858, and the same gentleman, full of knowledge and 
experience, attended at the reading of another paper in 1886, and 
contributed to the discussion his life-long experience of the working 
of allotments, describing the area which labourers have found most 
advantageous for cultivation under various circumstances, and the 
good results which have always followed their occupation of a little 
land. Some of his own men, for example, had commenced with 
allotments of a rood each, and had risen to the position of farmers 
of forty or fifty acres each. 

Many other examples of the spread of the allotment system were 
brought forward on the same occasion, and among them it was 
mentioned that the people of Alconbury, in Hants, had become 
so notorious at the period of the labour riots of 1830-31, that a 
saying became current: ‘‘ As bad as the people of Alconbury.” It 
is said further, the reforming influence of the allotments provided 
for this place by the Bishop of Durham, had a great deal to do 
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with the recovery of its good name. There are still a few garden- 
less villages, in Sussex and some other counties, where allotments 
have not been provided as substitutes, and these are the places 
where public-houses are most resorted to. 

Continuing our history, in 1843 those esteemed philanthropists, 
Lord Shaftesbury and the present Lord Mount-Temple, then 
Mr. Cowper, were associated with many others for the promotion 
of allotments, and, on the motion of Mr. Cowper, a Committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to make inquiries as to 
their prevalence and other matters. It appears from the report of 
the Committee that numerous allotments existed in all the agri- 
cultural counties, while in the manufacturing districts they were 
almost unknown. 

According to the report of Mr. Cowper’s Committee, 3,000 
allotments were held under the West Kent Labourers’ Friendly 
Society, and 800 acres were owned by the Northern and Midland 
Counties Artizans’ and Labourers’ Friendly Society, an association 
mainly supported by hand-loom weavers. It came out in evi- 
dence that fifty parishes in East Somersetshire were provided with 
allotments. There were no returns at that time of the number of 
allotments, but it is quite clear that the leading landowners had 
taken up the question with very substantial results. 

With regard to legislation and the attempts of Parliament to 
extend allotments, that is naturally a very interesting part of our 
subject, since the experience of the past, and the effect of Acts of 
Parliament in promoting garden allotments, will enable us to form 
some sort of estimate of the possible extension of small farming by 
the same means. None can doubt the excellent effect of technical 
training, and that the spade is naturally the precursor of the 
plough, while the latter implement leads to the acme of cultivation 
by steam power. To what extent, then, can Parliament free the 
land from its ‘‘ fetters,” and offer a fair field to all comers, includ- 
ing preliminary bits of land as schools for the labourers in the 
form of allotments ? 

The reply is that the first experiment in this direction was 
attempted in the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1819, commonly 
called ‘‘ Sturges Bourne’s Act,’ which empowered the church- 
wardens and overseers, with consent of the vestry, to purchase or 
hire land not exceeding twenty acres, or to take in hand parish 
land, and to set the poor to work on it as a parish farm, or to let 
it to any poor and industrious parishioners in allotments. Any 
capital which might be required for the prosecution of this paro- 
chial agriculture, was to be raised out of the rates, or by loans 
charged on future rates. We may here say at once that if the 
intervention of the parochial authorities in the extension of allot- 
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ments and little farms had proved successful, the powers thus 
created would not have been repealed, as they were by the Statute 
Law Revision Act of 1878. Unfortunately, however, all the allot- 
ments that were set out in numerous parishes under the Act of 
1819, were soon abandoned, with one notable exception, at Saffron 
Walden, where the system proved successful, the first field which 
was laid out under the Act in 1829 being still in allotments, while 
223 acres in 1,800 allotments are found in 23 adjoining parishes. 

The success of this particular experiment seems to have been 
due to the active co-operation of the landowners of the neighbour- 
hood. ‘The nearest of these, whose parish extends to the town of 
Walden, was Lord Braybrooke, of Audley End, the father of the 
present peer, and the accomplished editor of Pepys’ Diary. The 
services and great capacity for business of this nobleman had 
brought him so much power and popularity in his neighbourhood, 
that the success of any undertaking to which he lent his aid was 
usually assured ; and it happened very fortunately that he was 
favourable to allotments. With Lord Braybrooke, therefore, as a 
promoter, landlords and town folk readily co-operated ; all diffi- 
culties disappeared, all jealousies were avoided, and the fads and 
crotchets that usually crop up when people endeavour, or perhaps 
do not endeavour, to act together, were throttled by his lord- 
ship’s wit, or charmed away by the magic of his smile. I may 
here, perhaps, offer an illustration of his happy, easy humour. A 
dinner took place. Saffron Walden boasts a mayor and aldermen, 
and in those days they dined as often as possible with Lord Bray- 
brooke in the chair. It is still remembered that after dinner some 
tiresome gleemen sang nine verses, with a chorus nine times 
repeated, about “thunder, lightning, and rain”; and when his 
lordship closed the proceedings, he restored the spirits of the jaded 
audience by hoping they should meet again, but not in thunder, 
lightning, nor rain. He was always irresistible, and the result of 
his influence was that more than twenty times the Parliamentary 
twenty acres of land were obtained and laid out in allotments. 
But instead of the parochial people being allowed to muddle the 
business, as they had done with great facility in many other 
parishes, and will do, probably, whenever the experiment of employ- 
ing them may be repeated, a business-like committee undertook 
the management of the allotment fields, and in that way their 
success was secured. 

As to the intervention of the parochial authorities, church- 
wardens, overseers, or beadles, there is abundant proof of their 
incapacity. The Poor Law Commissioners of 1834 collected a 
vast amount of evidence, and were so strongly favourable to allot- 
ments, that in their report of that year (February 21) they said: 
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“If there were no other mode of supplying them, we think it would 
be worth while, as a temporary measure, to propose some general 
plan for providing them.” But they added these very significant 
words in reference to management: ‘‘ Where the system is carried 
on by individuals, it has been «generally beneficial, but when 
managed by parish officers it has seldom succeeded.” 

Those who have not studied the history of the rustic labourer 
would be astonished at the number of Blue Books relating to the 
allotment system, which have recorded official or Parliamentary 
labours in their favour since that unhappy period when Cobbett— 
useful agitator as he was—commenced his Rural Rides of 1821, 
and praised the gardens of industrious labourers in Sussex and 
elsewhere. Official reports favourable to allotments would fill 
volumes, and there are none on the other side. An experienced 
witness remarked to a Committee of the House of Commons as far 
back as 1827: ‘‘I could load the Committee with information as to 
the importance of the cottagers renting a portion of land with 
their cottages. It keeps them buoyant, and it keeps them 
industrious.” 

As the clergy of the Established Church are the appointed 
teachers and care-takers of the poor, it is gratifying to quote the 
author of Village Politics, Mr. Stubbs, who states in that inter- 
esting volume that an Oxfordshire squire had observed the 
miserable character and low morality of the labourers in a village 
on his estate, and he determined on a liberal allotment of land 
amongst them. This occurred twenty years ago, and the three or 
four acre plots of arable land which they were enabled to occupy 
at a low rent, proved advantageous. We are not told by what 
means they acquired tenancies per saltum, which would require on 
the part of each labourer unusual skill and £40 as the capital of 
management. 

I have seen a benevolent gentleman retire in disgust from such 
an experiment after setting up some labourers with his own 
capital on his own land, rent free, or rather rent not forthcoming ; 
and, as a general rule, you might as well prop an eel and endea- 
vour to keep it upright, as a farm labourer when he is not expected 
to rely on his own native pith and strength. There is no creature 
in the world more spoiled by petting. We must conclude, therefore, 
that the arrangements in Oxfordshire were conducted on sound 
principles, for the plan worked well. A striking amelioration of 
manners took place, and the public-house was very shortly closed 
for want of custom, while the farmers rejoiced at the change, 
though wages rose 8s. or 4s. per head per week. The price of corn 
was undoubtedly much higher at that time in proportion to the 
price of wages than it is now. 
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Returning to allotments proper, Mr. Stubbs states that Mr. 
Henley, one of the Poor Law inspectors, named to him two Buck- 
inghamshire villages, one of which was the most pauperized in 
the country, the other contained absolutely no pauperism, and 
he attributed the contrast to the liberal allotments which had 
been provided in one of the villages, while in the other there 
were none. These are important details, but the evidence of 
this kind is so voluminous that I can only use it here very 
sparingly. The reports of the assistant commissioners to the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in 1881 must not be entirely 
excluded from this brief paper, though I can only speak of them 
in general terms. Without quoting largely from Blue Books, 
which may readily be obtained, 1 may say generally that the 
reports in question include every country and agricultural district, 
and that they abound in favourable references to garden allot- 
ments. I am not at present considering small farming. The 
Commissioners investigated the condition of small farming as 
well as large, and they found that both may fail. But garden 
allotments, like cow-plots on grass land, occupy very little time, 
and, as the labourers gain their livelihood elsewhere, such allot- 
ments rarely fail, never, in fact, except by accident or ineptitude. 
Much has been written on the size of allotments. On this point 
the Earl of Leicester, a recognized authority on agricultural 
matters, says: “‘ I hardly know what is meant by the term allot- 
ments, but if it means that every labourer should have a good 
garden—say 20 or 30 poles, as much as he can cultivate with 
a spade—lI entirely agree with it.” The area of allotments 
differs, however, as widely as the rent. The Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts owns several acres of land adjoining the St. Anne’s Schools 
at Highgate, and this is let to such tenants as labourers, me- 
chanics, and policemen, in plots of nine poles at 1s. per pole or 
£8 per acre, and in such a situation where small fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables can be readily sold, where manure can be pur- 
chased in any quantity at 1s. per load, and water can be obtained 
from a tank in the midst of the gardens at 1s. 6d. per annum ; 
the plots are cheap. Elsewhere they might be dear at one-fourth 
the price. Situation is everything, and the best position for an 
allotment is close to the cottage door, and to the pig, within easy 
reach of the source of the manure, whatever that may be. Lord 
Salisbury has remarked very truly: “It is not the labourer whose 
house is in a field who is in want of an allotment, because he has 
a garden round his house; it is the labourer in a large village or 
small town who has not got an allotment at an equitable rent and 
at a reasonable distance from his house.” Nothing could be more 
accurate. 
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In writing of allotments I am well aware that a considerable 
number of persons ardently desire the extension of small farming 
in this country. 

I do not desire to evade that important and attractive question, 
but merely to keep it in its proper place as one totally distinct 
from that which we are now considering. There is all the 
difference in the world between a small farm which may or may 
not prosper as the sole source of its occupier’s maintenance, and a 
garden allotment which is not a hazardous undertaking, since it 
does not involve the tenant’s capital, but only a little of his spare 
labour. Lord Tollemache happens to be a nobleman of large 
estate, who desires to encourage small farms because he finds 
them conducive to the happiness of those who dwell on his 
property. But the success of Lord Tollemache in the manage- 
ment of his estate is due to the fact that he is not led astray by 
theory, nor guided by mere kindly feelings, but by strong common- 
sense and great experience. It is necessary for a large land 
proprietor to proceed with caution, or he may find himself minus 
his rents and plus a number of small farmers who are all in his 
debt and doing no good. I have known a very radical gentleman 
who had been engaged for years cutting up great estates in his 
imagination, and replacing large farmers by small ones. At length 
he acquired an estate of no great size, and at once proceeded very 
consistently to divide it amongst his labourers, doing in his own 
case, in fact, what he had long been engaged in doing to others in 
fancy. He lent each man a little money to start him in business 
as a small farmer, and then he sat down to see the world go round 
according to his own adjustment. But even Jupiter fell into error 
sometimes, and our radical reformer soon found that his small 
farmers were not prospering. In the end the experiment failed 
miserably, the experimenter was worried by his tenants almost to 
death, and he found himself regarded both by them and others as 
a feather-brained person, who had acted in a serious matter without 
judgment or experience. Compared with other inconveniences, it 
was a very small matter that he received neither rent, interest, 
nor repayment of the capital advanced. 

Small farming sometimes prospers, and in the course of my 
experience in extensive farming, and in preparing reports for the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, or for the newspapers, 
I may say that I have always met with successful examples of 
large farming with pleasure, and, as a matter of course, because 
they are numerous, but I have met with good and productive small 
farming with delight always, but I am sorry to say I have met 
with it rarely. Small farming holds its own only under special 
conditions, as in the Channel Islands, on rich, warm land, capable 
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of yielding unusual crops of particular value, or in the neighbour- 
hood of towns where fruits and flowers or other costly articles are 
in demand. 

In Cheshire Lord Tollemacke has found it necessary to refuse 
the letting of land in less quantities than thirty acres, unless the 
tenant has a shop, or some other independent business for his sup- 
port. In that case the small farm may be worked with the other 
business, and it can hardly fail. This management, in fact, has 
proved a sound piece of statesmanship, as conducive to the content 
and welfare of the population as the radical reformer’s wild policy 
in the case just cited proved disastrous. I hope this digression 
will be pardoned. I would venture to recommend caution, if I may 
be allowed to do so, as one who has seen a great deal of farming. 
If the imaginary division of estates which has been going on for a 
long time, and especially in recent years, among those who have 
no land, pleases them, then by all means let them indulge in 
small farming mentally as much as they like; and if Mr. Jesse 
Collings desires a small farm there can be no objection to it, 
because his other occupations will secure him. But to other enthu- 
siasts, owners, or would-be occupiers of land, I would say ‘“‘ Hasten 
slowly,” or your experiments will fail. These remarks may not be 
out of place, perhaps, in a paper on allotments, since the first step 
in small farming must necessarily be the technical education of a 
class of small farmers. At present no such class exists; but if 
small farming should prove sound economy, the extension of 
allotments of various sizes will assist in creating it; and as this 
consideration invests the allotment question with additional 
interest, I propose offering a few more examples of the system. 

The Whitfield allotments were described in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England many years ago. They 
were started by the late Earl of Ducie close to the houses which 
stand around or near the allotment field. 

The land happens to be very superior. It was worth to a farmer 
50s. per acre, and was let in allotments at £3, including rates and 
taxes, draining and fencing. The size of the plots varies from a 
quarter of an acre to half an acre, and the success of the experi- 
ment was so great that the allotment system has been greatly 
extended in many adjoining parishes. From the first an annual 
exhibition of allotment produce has been held in Tortworth Park, 
where the allottees assemble as Lord Ducie’s guests, and compare 
notes in the exhibition tents with great advantage. The whole 
village population, young and old, may be seen at work on the 
plots in those evening hours of spring and autumn when the culti- 
vation of the ground or the ingathering of the produce is carried 
on. In many cases the garden plot provides one-fourth the bread- 
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orn needed by the family, and more than one-fourth of the 
potatoes. 

The fascination of a garden is felt by none more keenly than the 
farm labourer. ‘I would rather have my plot and pay a heavy 
rent for it,” said a corn-grower of 40 rods, “than a five-pound 
mote once a year for nothing.” If an intelligent plotman were 
asked whether he could not now purchase wheat for less than it 
costs him to produce it, he would probably frame his answer 
without much regard to the rules of political economy. But 
although wheat from India may be cheap, and wages may be dear 
in this country, arbitrary rules limiting the size of allotments seem 
to me quite out of place. On this point the holders of the plots 
are themselves the best judges. 

In point of fact their area varies with the circumstances of 
different neighbourhoods. Some years since (1879) I visited the 
allotments at Helmingham, in Suffolk, on one of the admirably- 
managed estates of Lord Tollemache. I knew that when the strike 
occurred in East Anglia this estate remained undisturbed amidst 
the general disaffection of the neighbourhood, and, as there are no 
cow-plots at Helmingham, I felt curious to learn by what wise 
methods the casus belli of other neighbourhoods had been avoided 

I found that the secret lay mainly in the liberal provision of 
allotments close to the cottages. As this is a typical corn-growing 
estate, consisting of heavy land in a dry district, ill-adapted for 
pastures, and as Lord Tollemache has managed the property in 
such a way that he has not at the present time a single farm 
to let, bad as the times may be for corn-growers ; I propose to 
describe his garden system, to which part of his success at least 
is due. 

On an estate of 7,000 acres there are 200 cottages, all of 
them model dwellings of their class. The rooms at the early 
hour of the day, when I entered them, though it was washing 
day in some of the cottages at the time of my visit, and there 
were tubs and soap-suds in the kitchens, were, in other respects, 
models of neatness ; the living-rooms, well-furnished with pots of 
flowers in the windows; the bed-rooms spotless, with the windows 
a little way open—a sure sign of good house-keeping. In the 
pantries there were casks of home-brewed beer. ‘‘ Ah,” said I, 
‘*there is no public-house at Helmingham, I believe.” ‘‘ No,” 
replied one of the good wives, “‘and a very good thing too.” There 
is a new doctrine that temptations should be thrown in the way of 
people, in order to strengthen their minds. But the good woman 
I have just quoted is not a philosopher; and I must confess that 
the most inebriate villages I have known were pot-house places, 
unprovided with allotments; and the most sober spot I have ever 
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visited was in Shetland, twenty miles from a public-house, where 
the fishermen take tea as their only beverage. But sometimes, on 
the rugged coast of this tea-drinking country, a shipwreck happens, 
and a keg of whisky comes ashore, and then something occurs 
which tells against the theory of temptation just noticed, for the 
people tap the whisky, and a drinking debauch takes place—the 
minister in charge of the people described it to me as an “‘ escape,” 
and I record it with regret. I feel bound to add that the 
universal home-brewed beer at Helmingham does not lead the 
cottagers into temptation like the occasional whisky on the coast 
of Shetland, and their allotments are an additional safeguard. 
The rent paid for each allotment is the same as the land bore 
previous to its separation from the adjoining farm, and its en- 
closure as a cottage garden. Its extent in each case is half an 
acre. Each pair of cottages cost about £300, and the annual rent 
of each, including the flower-garden, is £3 10s. There are pig- 
sties to each, pigs being essential to fertility. The present pro- 
prietor has erected a hundred new cottages, and rebuilt and re- 
paired a hundred old ones on the estate. The supply of labourers 
occupying these cottages amounts to about four men per hundred 
acres, and all who are familiar with rural affairs will under- 
stand what a happy change must have been effected in the 
neighbourhood by doubling the number of the cottages and 
attaching to each of them a good allotment. The allotments 
at Helmingham are close to the houses, and here it may be men- 
tioned that one of the great advantages of isolated cottages is 
that the gardens may be formed, as in this case, close to them, 
instead of at a distance, as they must be when the labourers live 
in villages. The allotments at Helmingham are beyond the usual 
size, each consisting of half an acre. They were conceded by 
Lord Tollemache, many years ago, against the wishes of the farm 
tenantry, who did not anticipate at that time that a labour “ diffi- 
culty ’” would ever arise in East Anglia, and that the irresistible 
attraction of the large gardens would prove most effective in 
breeding content, restraining migration, and securing to the 
tenantry of the estate an abundant supply of superior labourers, 
and of rendering them indifferent to the persuasions of agitators. 
Better gardens you will hardly find. Each is fertilized by the in- 
evitable fat pig. In fact, some of the cottagers fatten as many as 
six pigs annually, and the result of the heavy manuring is that 
the crops are excellent. Half the land is kept in corn, and cleaner 
and better patches of corn are rarely seen. Potatoes and other 
green crops alternate with the corn. The wheat is threshed out in 
the usual manner, by portable steam-power threshing machines, 
when they happen to be working on some neighbouring farm, and 
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the cottagers are glad to pay the cost, as they have neither barns 
for threshing in, nor can they spare the time which the operation 
would cost them. It is amusing sometimes to hear such assertions 
as that allotments of half an acre cannot be held with justice to 
employers. The farmers here thought so once, and saw, as they 
believed, insuperable difficulties looming in the future. But few 
arguments are more convincing than a fait accompli. Here are the 
gardens, half an acre each; they are admirably managed, and 
the “agricultural interest” has not suffered. In practice the 
system works well. The cottager does not perform nearly so 
large a share of the labour required on his allotment as the em- 
ployers seemed to anticipate. He does not dig the whole of the 
ground, since his master is willing to assist him sometimes in 
ploughing it. He does not reap all his corn, for his wife and the 
bigger bairns help him, and make merry over the short task; and 
if any persons should assert that women ought not to perform out- 
door work, they must be very lackadaisical, and they must have 
quite forgotten Mother Eve. They are thinking, perhaps, of the 
“‘ sang system,” which had to be suppressed by Act of Parliament. 
No one can defend the gang system, but even so good a man and 
sincere a friend of the labourer as the late John Grey, of Dilston, 
did defend and advocate moderate field-work for women, such as 
the noble race of his own Northumberland always practised. It is. 
necessary to discriminate. One may dance without being disor- 
derly ; and if I am told that light work in a garden tends to unsex 
a woman, or to affect her in any way except beneficially, I must 
decline to argue the point until I have learned how such a con- 
clusion was arrived at. 

Most matters in regard to practical farming can only be settled 
in the field, and, in most cases, the patent-leather booted and kid- 
gloved theorist is not at all at home in a field. I must ask him, 
nevertheless, in what part of the country his conclusion about harm 
done to woman by picking up potatoes, or doing a little weeding, 
has been arrived at. The same remark applies to an ingenious 
argument I have heard, that schools have rendered allotments un- 
popular, because there are now no young people for the light work 
which a grown-up labourer cannot undertake with profit. This is 
a mere midsummer dream! Six pigs, or half as many, will so. 
enrich half an acre that a weed will have no room to grow. At. 
any rate, the cost of weeding, if we must reduce it to figures, will 
not exceed 2s. 6d. in the half-acre, and the children—especially the 
ten or twelve-year-old boys—will settle with the weeds in the even- 
ing. I have known it to be done by moonlight! Then there are 
the old men. At Helmingham a great deal of the work in the 
allotments is done by the old men. It is impossible to describe 
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the minutie of this business. There is an old saying: ‘‘ Where 
there is a will there is a way,” and I shall only add that the 
work is thoroughly done, that hired labour is willingly paid for, 
and that the farm tenants approve of the allotments, and have 
reasons for doing so, since the Poor’s Rate is considerably reduced 
by their influence, the old folk are kept out of the Union, and 
labour of the right sort is secured by the attraction of homes that 
the men would be loth to leave. 

An interesting experiment has been tried in allotments, in a very 
different neighbourhood, by Sir John B. Lawes, of Rothamstead, which 
I have watched with great interest. More than thirty years ago Sir 
John Lawes set apart several acres for garden allotments, increasing 
the quantity afterwards to sixteen or seventeen acres. The whole 
of the land was let in plots of one-eighth of an acre, the number 
of tenants being 171. The rules and regulations of the Rotham- 
sted Allotment Club will be found in Lord Onslow’s book, and also 
in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 1877, p. 387, in 
a paper written by Sir John Lawes. The sound principle has been 
adopted of placing the entire management of the club in the hands 
of the labourers themselves. A club-house, where the men meet 
and spend their evenings, stands in the centre of the allotment 
field. Any person wishing for an allotment has his name and 
that of his proposer written on a board which is hung up in the 
room, and, in the event of vacancies occurring, the names of the 
-eandidates are voted on at a meeting of the committee. The annual 
election of the committee takes place in June, and it is worth 
notice that a great improvement has taken place in the business 
tact of the labourers since the election of the first committee thirty 
years ago. The only beverage served at the club is beer, and each 
member serves the office of drawer and care-taker of the beer in 
turn, according to the number of his allotment. A small fine is 
imposed for the non-attendance of the drawer at his appointed 
time in the evening, a penalty of 2d. is imposed on any member 
repeating an oath in the club-room or the verandah outside the 
door, and another fine of 6d. for getting vegetables in the allot- 
ment-field after 9 o’clock on Sunday morning. Any member who 
injures his neighbours by letting weeds run to seed, or in any 
other way, is liable to be dismissed from his tenancy, by a vote of 
two-thirds of the committee, due notice of the grievance having 
first been given. Each member of the club pays an entrance-fee 
of 1s., 14d. weekly, and 3d. on the death of any member or his 
wife; and the sum of £2 is paid to the widow, widower, or nearest 
relation of any member at his death. Rents are paid in the club- 
room to the committee, without trouble to the proprietor, under 
strict regulations, the committee being somewhat peremptory, so 
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that any defaulter would find himself in the County Court at an. 


early date. The rules seem rather numerous, but, of course, every 
contingency must be provided for. Broken mugs, for example, 
must be paid for, cost price. A broken head, or a blow tending in 
that direction and delivered in club-room or field, would cost the 
‘inflicter 5s. It is necessary that these matters, and many others, 
should be set forth clearly, in rules numbering thirty-one. But 
the legislation of successive committees is not held to have been 
oppressive, and its graver penalties have very rarely been inflicted. 

So far as my own observation is concerned, in many localities 
it has always happened that allotment clubs or labourers’ reading- 
rooms, and similar institutions, have proved most successful when 
they have been managed by the labourers themselves. The success 
of the Rothamsted allotments, and certainly that of the club-room, 
may be attributed to the popular system of management. At any 
rate the number of candidates for plots has always exceeded that 
of the vacancies, and in 1883 nine additional acres were, accord- 
ingly, distributed among seventy-eight occupiers. One eighth of 
an acre has proved a convenient and a sufficient quantity of ground 
for the growth of vegetables for a family of average size. But I 
have now to notice a recent experiment in connection with the 
village of Harpenden, close to Rothamsted Park. As Harpenden 
is a populous village with a railway station only twenty-five miles 
from London, it was thought that some of the lesser tradespeople 
and others might, perhaps, prefer allotments of larger size than 
those just described, and in 1885 twenty additional acres were 
offered close to Harpenden station, and immediately let at 40s. per 
acre, the value of the land being quite £200 per acre. The plots 
in this case have been divided according to the wishes of the 
applicants, and fourteen of them, consisting of about an acre each, 
have been let to such persons as carpenters, a hat-blocker, a plate- 
layer, and a blacksmith, some of whom own horses and ponies. 
Meeting the blacksmith on the ground, I remarked, ‘‘ You can’t 
afford to work out here.” ‘I do, though, of an evening,” he 
replied, ‘‘and take a pleasure in it.”” In this reply it seems to me 
that he went to the heart of the allotment question so far as the 
larger areas are concerned. Wheat from India might cost less 
than that grown in allotments as a rule, but they may, never- 
theless, be desirable when farmed for pleasure, or with the aid of 
otherwise unused forces. 

It is no doubt true that allotments are desired, and are turned 
to good account in some neighbourhoods and not in others, and, 
perhaps, this may be due in some measure to the manure supply. 
At Harpenden manure is readily obtained from London ; elsewhere 

the large amount of manure which the successful cultivation of 
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garden vegetables requires, must necessarily be made on the spot, 
as at Helmingham, where the cottagers, holding half an acre each 
and growing corn as well as vegetables, fatten pigs largely. Under 
favourable circumstances, allotments probably would be readily 
accepted in the immediate neighbourhood of any populous village, 
and, if we may judge from the experience of certain midland towns, © 
they would be eagerly accepted by town populations, if the very 
difficult problem of distance can be solved. The 1,500 allotments 
owned by the corporation of Nottingham are paid for at the rate 
of £14 an acre by those who hold the land in small plots. Unlike 
the occupiers at Harpenden, where vegetables are abundant, and 
flowers are not in demand, they sell a good deal of produce; and 
if we assume that this can always be done in the larger towns, 
and that £14 is the amount of rent they can afford, the nature of 
the problem to be solved by the authorities of large towns in the 
provision of allotments becomes apparent. Those who would 
hold allotments must be got beyond the reach of the high-priced 
building-land of a large town by aid of the railways and trams, 
or the town offering land for allotments within the belt of high- 
priced building-sites must incur a heavy loss. Nottingham has 
more experience of the influence of allotments on the labouring 
part of a population of 240,000 than any other town, and I believe 
it contemplates at this moment taking action which will increase 
the number of allotments, though it can only do so at considerable 
loss. The greater the town, the greater the difficulty of providing 
allotments. But, on the other hand, the good which might be 
done in the great towns is incomparably greater than in the case 
of the rural districts, because so little has been done for the 
towns at present, while in the country comparatively little remains 
to be done. 

Some years since a very active agitation was carried on by 
persons living always in towns, who advocated the improvement of 
labourers’ dwellings in the country. They seemed quite unaware 
of the rookeries at home, and that there were 500 overcrowded and 
indecent dens in towns for one indifferent cottage in the country. 
The allotment question now presents the same aspect. It is rare 
to meet with a town allotment, in spite of those 1 have named, and 
it is quite an exception to find a gardenless parish in the country. 
It is impossible to withhold sympathy with the remark of the late 
Mayor of Burton-on-Trent, at the Farmers’ Club. Mr. Sydney 
Evershed, who has become M.P. for his division of Staffordshire 
mainly by the suffrages of the working classes, said : ‘‘ It seems to 
me, indeed, almost impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
allotments to townspeople, who have not usually the same means 
as country-people of cultivating simple habits and pleasures, and 
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who, for want of amusement, are often driven to places which 
it is not desirable that they should frequent. I think that the 
development of the allotment system- in connection with towns is 
likely to produce an immense effect on the moral and social well- 
being of the labourers who live in towns.” 

As more than half the population is assembled in towns, it must 
be in the last degree important that a general movement should 
be inaugurated for supplying the towns with gardens. One would 
like to see a great and wealthy town like Birmingham, for 
example, emulating Nottingham; and although one welcomes 
sympathy and aid, it seems to me extremely inconsistent that 
Birmingham should have been made the centre of an agrarian 
agitation, and head-quarters of an association for the extension 
of allotments, having the late Mayor as its president, when 
Birmingham itself is unprovided with them; and that the same 
gentleman should have introduced into Parliament an Allotment 
Bill applicable to the country only, when a Bill for Birmingham 
is what is really wanted. My own view has always been that 
the authorities in towns, and especially in small towns, might 
have their hands strengthened in regard to the allotment system 
with far more effect than in the case of the rural districts, 
where the local authorities are more scattered and less likely to 
work well together for a common object. 

There were in 1886, 386,000 allotments detatched from cottages, 
250,000 of them consisting of less than a quarter of an acre; 
140,000 measuring between a quarter of an acre and one acre. 
Mr. Ritchie was probably not far wrong when he said, in intro- 
ducing the Government Bill, that the 800,000 farm labourers in 
England are already nearly all provided with allotments. The 
extension of this system lies mainly with the towns, and the 
Government measure, so far as allotments, not cow-plots, are con- 
cerned, will probably be chiefly useful outside the rural districts. 


Henry EversHeED. 
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I. 


Tue old rude church, with bare, bald tower, is here ; 
Beneath its shadow high-born Rotha flows ; 
Rotha, remembering well who slumbers near, 
And with cool murmur lulling his repose. 


Rotha, remembering well who slumbers near. 
His hills, his lakes, his streams are with him yet. 
Surely the heart that read her own heart clear 
Nature forgets not soon: ’tis we forget. 


We that with vagrant soul his fixity 

Have slighted; faithless, done his deep faith wrong ;: 
Left him for poorer loves, and bowed the knee 

To misbegotten strange new gods of song. 


Yet, led by hollow ghost or beckoning elf 

Far from her homestead to the desert bourn, 
The vagrant soul returning to herself 

Wearily wise, must needs to him return. 


To him and to the powers that with him dwell :— 
Inflowings that divulged not whence they came ; 
And that secluded spirit unknowable, 
The mystery we make darker with a name; 


The Somewhat which we name but cannot know, 
Ev’n as we name a star and only see 

His quenchless flashings forth, which ever show 
And ever hide him, and which are not he. 


Il. 


Poet who sleepest by this wandering wave ! 
When thou wast born, what birth-gift hadst thou then ?’ 

To thee what wealth was that the Immortals gave, 

The wealth thou gavest in thy turn to men ? 
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Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine ; 

Not Shakspere’s cloudless, boundless human view ; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine ; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


What hadst thou that could make so large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 

Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ?— 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest. 


From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous haze, 
From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 

Men turned to thee and found—not blast and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but. peace on earth. 


Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 
There in white languors to decline and cease ; 
But peace whose names are also rapture, power, 


Clear sight, and love: for these are parts of peace.. 


ITI. 


I hear it vouched the Muse is with us still ;— 
If less divinely frenzied than of yore, 

In lieu of feelings she has wondrous skill 
To simulate emotion felt no more. 


Not such the authentic Presence pure, that made 
This valley vocal in the great days gone !— 

In his great days, while yet the spring-time played 
About him, and the mighty morning shone. 


No word-mosaic artificer, he sang 
A lofty song of lowly weal and dole. 

Right from the heart, right to the heart it sprang, 
Or from the soul leapt instant to the soul. 


He felt the charm of childhood, grace of youth, 
Grandeur of age, insisting to be sung. 

The impassioned argument was simple truth 
Half-wondering at its own melodious tongue. 


Impassioned ? ay, to the song’s ecstatic core ! 

But far removed were clangour, storm and feud ; 
For plenteous health was his, exceeding store 
Of joy, and an impassioned quietude. 
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IV. 


A hundred years ere he to manhood came, 

Song from celestial heights had wandered down, 
Put off her robe of sunlight, dew and flame, 

And donned a modish dress to charm the Town. 


Thenceforth she but festooned the porch of things ; 
Apt at life’s lore, incurious what life meant. 

Dextrous of hand, she struck her lute’s few strings, 
Ignobly perfect, barrenly content. 


* Unflushed with ardour and unblanched with awe, 
Her lips in profitless derision curled, 

She saw with dull emotion—if she saw— 
The vision of the glory of the world. 


The human masque she watched, with dreamless eyes 
In whose clear shallows lurked no trembling shade : 

The stars, unkenned by her, might set and rise, 
Unmarked by her, the daisies bloom and fade. 


The age grew sated with her sterile wit. 
Herself waxed weary on her loveless throne. 

Men felt life’s tide, the sweep and surge of it, 
And craved a living voice, a natural tone. 


For none the less, though song was but half true, 
The world lay common, one abounding theme. 
Man joyed and wept, and fate was ever new, 
And love was sweet, life real, death no dream. 


In sad stern verse the rugged scholar-sage 
Bemoaned his toil unvalued, youth uncheered. 
His numbers wore the vesture of the age, 
But, ‘neath it beating, the great heart was heard. 


From dewy pastures, uplands sweet with thyme, 
A virgin breeze freshened the jaded day. 

It wafted Collins’ lonely vesper-chime, 
It breathed abroad the frugal note of Gray. 


It fluttered here and there, nor swept in vain 

The dusty haunts where futile echoes dwell,— 
‘Then, in a cadence soft as summer rain, 
And sad from Auburn voiceless, drooped and fell. 
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It drooped and fell, and one ’neath northern skies, 
With southern heart, who tilled his father’s field, 
Found Poesy a-dying, bade her rise 
And touch quick nature’s hem and go forth healed. 


On life’s broad plain the ploughman’s conquering share 
Upturned the fallow lands of truth anew, 

And o’er the formal garden’s trim parterre 
The peasant’s team a ruthless furrow drew. 


Bright was his going forth, but clouds ere long 

Whelmed him ; in gloom his radiance set, and those 
Twin morning stars of the new century’s song, 

Those morning stars that sang together, rose. 


In elfish speech the Dreamer told his tale 
Of marvellous oceans swept by fateful wings.— 
The Seér strayed not from earth’s human pale, 
But the mysterious face of common things 


He mirrored as the moon in Rydal Mere 

Is mirrored, when the breathless night hangs blue: 
Strangely remote she seems and wondrous near, 

And by some nameless difference born anew. 


V. 


Peace—peace—and rest! Ah, how the lyre is loth, 
Or powerless now, to give what all men seek ! 
Kither it deadens with ignoble sloth 
Or deafens with shrill tumult, loudly weak. 


Where is the singer whose large notes and clear 
Can heal and arm and plenish and sustain ? 
Lo, one with empty music floods the ear, 
And one, the heart refreshing, tires the brain. 


And idly tuneful, the loquacious throng 
Flutter and twitter, prodigal of time, 
And little masters make a toy of song 
Till grave men weary of the sound of rhyme. 


And some go prankt in faded antique dress, 
Abhorring to be hale and glad and free ; 

And some parade a conscious naturalness, 
The scholar’s not the child’s simplicity. 
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Enough ;—and wisest who from words forbear. 
The kindly river rails not as it glides ; 

And suave and charitable, the winning air 
Chides not at all, or only him who chides. 


VI. 


Nature! we storm thine ear with choric notes. 

Thou answerest through the calm great nights and days, 
“Laud me who will: not tuneless are your throats ; 

Yet if ye paused I should not miss the praise.” 


We falter, half-rebuked, and sing again. 
We chant thy desertness and haggard gloom, 
Or with thy splendid wrath inflate the strain, 
Or touch it with thy colour and perfume. 


One, his melodious blood aflame for thee, 

Wooed with fierce lust, his hot heart world-defiled. 
One, with the upward eye of infancy, 

Looked in thy face, and felt himself thy child. 


Thee he approached without distrust or dread— 
Beheld thee throned, an awful queen, above— 

Climbed to thy lap and merely laid his head 
Against thy warm wild heart of mother-love. 


He heard that vast heart beating—thou didst press 
Thy child so close, and lov’dst him unaware. 
Thy beauty gladdened him ; yet he scarce less 
Had loved thee, had he never found thee fair ! 


For thou wast not as legendary lands 
To which with curious eyes and ears we roam. 
Nor wast thou as a fane mid solemn sands, 
Where palmers halt at evening. Thou wast home. 


And here, at home, still bides he; but he sleeps ; 
Not to be wakened even at thy word ; 

Though we, vague dreamers, dream he somewhere keeps. 
An ear still open to thy voice still heard,— 


Thy voice, as heretofore, about him blown, 
For ever blown about his silence now ; 
Thy voice, though deeper, yet so like his own 
That almost, when he sang, we deemed ’twas thou ! 
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VII. 


Behind Helm Crag and Silver Howe the sheen 
Of the retreating day is less and less. 

Soon will the lordlier summits, here unseen, 
Gather the night about their nakedness. 


The half-heard bleat of sheep comes from the hill. 
Faint sounds of childish play are in the air. 
The river murmurs past. All else is still. 
The very graves seem stiller than they were. 


Afar though nation be on nation hurled, 
And life with toil and ancient pain depressed, 
Here one may scarce believe the whole wide world 
Is not at peace, and all man’s heart at rest. 


Rest! ’twas the gift he gave ; and peace! the shade 
He spread, for spirits fevered with the sun. 

To him his bounties are come back—here laid 
In rest, in peace, his labour nobly done. 


WitituM Watson. 


THE SERVICE OF MAN.* 


A FRIENDLY reviewer has pronounced this to be a book “‘ essentially 
for the weak,” since it will deliver those whose intellectual progress 
has advanced beyond Christianity from unavailing regrets for what 
they have left behind them, convincing them that they have lost 
nothing, and proving to them that the Christian can find no con- 
solation in his faith, that he is mistaken in valuing its moral 
influence, for it is, ‘‘ logically regarded, conducive to an immoral 
theory and practice of life.”+ 

Possibly Mr. Morrison might do himself the injustice to ac- 
quiesce in this description of an interesting and suggestive book, 
which, though less convincing on these points than his reviewer 
supposes, contains much else that is well worth our consideration. 

After asserting the subjectivity of all truth—even scientific 
truths only exist when and so long as they are recognized by the 
human intellect; the propositions of Euclid were not true in the 
earboniferous era, nor, apparently, the law of gravitation before 
the eighteenth century—Mr. Morrison points out that while scien- 
tific truth, once enunciated, will last as long as man’s understand- 
ing remains what it is, religious truth is constantly subject to 
evolution, change, and decay. 

Christianity has not escaped the effect of this inevitable muta- 
bility ; half unconsciously the majority of educated men have lost 
all hold of their old faith, although illogically unwilling to turn 
their backs upon it; and “signs are not wanting that the pre- 
sent anarchy in thought leads to anarchy in morals””—an admis- 
sion, by the way, hardly consistent with the pains taken in a 
subsequent chapter to show that our morality has improved in 
proportion as our faith has grown weak, and that, because more 
sceptical, we are better than our fathers and grandfathers. 

We linger on the borders of the promised land of science, regret- 
ting the consolations and the moral teachings of religion ; we should 
hesitate less if we recognized how small a solace religion has 
been to man, how ineffectual an aid to right conduct, and that 
there is no reason to fear that the disappearance of faith from the 
world will endanger morality; nay, all that is really precious in 
religion, its very essence, will remain. 

* An Essay towards the Religion of the Future. By T. Cotter Morrison. K. Paul, 


Trench & Co., 1887. 
¢ ‘* Vernon Lee,” in Academy, February 5, 1887. 
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For the essence of all religion, says Mr. Morrison, is sacrifice, 
and he indicates, or rather suggests, how, as mankind attained to 
worthier conceptions of the Divine nature, the sacrifice of man’s 
own baser instincts replaced the propitiation of a malevolent or 
jealous God by self-inflicted sufferings and material offerings. ‘I 
know,” says Solon in Herodotus, “that the Deity is altogether 
malevolent and fond of troubling”; yet the Jewish prophet had 
already learnt that Jehovah desired obedience and not sacrifice. 

Christianity taught with new emphasis that the sacrifice of 
self to the divine will and to the welfare of others was the 
service most pleasing to God. And, although in the earlier ages 
of the Church, if not in the Gospels themselves, faith was in- 
sisted upon as a not less essential—our author maintains as a 
far more essential—part of religion than charity, yet, on the one 
hand, the development, with the progress of civilization, of the 
more social emotions, and of greater susceptibility to the pain of 
others, and, on the other hand, the decay of religious belief—or, 
at any rate, a less lively sense of God’s nearness to us—and a con- 
sciously or unconsciously modified conception of His nature, have, 
even in believers, caused greater value to be attached to good 
works, and especially to such good works as alleviate human suf- 
fering, and have thrown the importance of faith into the back- 
ground. Zeal in the service of men has grown in proportion as 
belief in God has diminished; when, therefore, faith shall have 
disappeared, not only will this service be continued, but it will be 
pursued in a more unselfish spirit, and with a far clearer insight ; 
‘the spirit of sacrifice, the postponing of self to others, the giving 
up what the natural man loves and values, whether possessions or 
cherished lusts, is so little restricted to the worshippers of a God or 
gods, that it may We said in its highest form to be unattainable by 
them ”’—since, apparently, they cannot rid their minds of the 
idea of a present or future recompense, although St. Paul could 
wish that he were ‘‘ accursed from Christ for his brethren.” 

And under the guidance of science we shall serve our fellows 
more effectually as well as more unselfishly: ‘‘ when the mental 
and moral qualities of men are regarded as subject in common 
with other forms of life to the law of heredity and variation, their 
cultivation and improvement will be conducted on the scientific 
basis which has already produced such striking results in other 
parts of the animal and vegetable kingdoms.” 

Having all of us become reasonable evolutionists and determi- 
nists, we shall apply ourselves to the amelioration of the individual 
and of society. Our individual nature is to be improved by cul- 
tivating our bodies, our minds, and our feelings. 

As for our bodies we already pretty well know what we ought to 
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do, if we would but do it, and Mr. Morrison thinks it probable that, 
“in a reformed public opinion of the future, a breakdown in 
health, when obviously caused by excess or imprudence or culpable 
ignorance, will be regarded as a species of bankruptcy, and severely 
punished ’’—a hope which does not seem quite consistent with the 
repudiation elsewhere of the idea of moral responsibility. 

The improvement of the mind—education—is passed over with 
@ warning against specialism, but the cultivation of the heart and 
feelings is discussed at some length. 

% First of all we must get rid of the mischievous notions of grace 
and free will; we must cease to believe that a man may become 
good in a moment by an act of God’s mercy or of his own volition. 
Would the farmer take due pains to select and cultivate his fields 
if he believed their produce depended not on the natural fertility 
and subsequent preparation of the soil, not on the seed and the 
manure employed, but on the chance of the season, or on some 
incalculable caprice of nature which might produce the finest crops 
on the most barren and neglected land? So neither shall we 
cultivate human nature intelligently and perseveringly until we 
recognize that what a man is depends entirely on his character— 
the hereditary and other tendencies with which he is born—and 
on his training. 

This view, it is true, cannot be reconciled with moral responsibility ; 
but so much the better for society. ‘‘The sooner it is perceived 
that bad men will be bad, do what we will, though, of course, they 
may be made less bad, the sooner shall we come to the conclusion 
that the welfare of society demands the suppression or elimination 
of bad men, and the careful cultivation of the good only.” Mr. 
Morrison would call not sinners but the righteous to repentance. 
‘This is what we do in every other department. We do not cul- 
tivate curs and screws and low breeds of cattle; on the contrary, 
we keep them down as much as we can. . . . Nothing is gained 
by disguising the fact that there is no remedy for a bad heart, and 
no substitute for a good one.” 

In short, the bad are to be deterred from evil action by being got 
rid of ; the good are to be stimulated by appeals to their sym- 
pathy: ‘“‘ Sympathetic natures recognize the claims of others, and 
are unhappy if they do not pay their debt, do not do their duty. 
. . . If we are wholly selfish, no teaching will persuade us ; if we 
are generous, loving, and heroic, we move towards self-sacrifice by 
a natural gravitation.” 

The virtuous man is he who takes pleasure in virtue; only be- 
cause a man is virtuous, and so far as he is virtuous, will his 
virtue bring happiness to him. Those people are happy ‘‘ who have 
one or more tastes, inclinations, or passions so strongly marked 
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that they are always ready or even thirsting for their gratifica- 
tion, which never comes amiss.” The good man has such a passion 
for virtuous action, and, therefore, he is happy ; and happier than 
the senualist because the satisfaction of his passion is unaccom- 
panied by satiety and loses none of its edge by indulgence. Yet 
he does not escape the universal law that the gratification of the 
passions is more or less attended with pain. ‘ Moralists have 
been so set upon edification that they have been over-anxious to 
persuade men of the desirability of virtue by expatiating on the 
sweetness of its pleasures, that virtuous people had an ample quid 
pro quo for their virtue. And so they have at times, and in one 
sense, always; but they have also dark and bitter moments in 
which they are ready to faint ; doubts within and dangers without, 
yea, even death itself in isolated desolation, when all forsake them 
and flee; when the hero has nothing to turn to but his own heroic 
heart.” So, then, it would seem that no more certain consolations 
are to be derived from the service of man than from the service 
of God. But, continues Mr. Morrison, we cling to religion; and, 
even when we have lost our own faith, shrink from disturbing that 
of others, for no reason so much as because we believe that if God 
did not exist, He would have, in the interests of morality, to be 
invented. This is a mischievous delusion, and he therefore 
undertakes to show that Christian doctrine would seem, @ priori, 
unlikely to promote morality. 

It insists on faith rather than on good works. ‘‘ Man may 
injure his fellows in their most vital interests, he may rob, 
murder, go through the foulest kennels of iniquity, there shall not 
remain in God’s book a single charge against his soul provided he 
looks to the bleeding Lamb.” By teaching. that repentance and 
lively faith in Christ, even in the last hour of life, will suffice to 
salvation, it has blinded men to the danger of forming evil habits, 
for the sinner by an act of faith, and by God’s grace, may at any 
moment pass into the ranks of the saints; while, human nature 
being what it is, if we are taught that the thief who turned to 
Christ on the Cross, that the labourer hired at the eleventh hour, 
are rewarded not less than those who have borne the heat and toil 
of the day, or who have earned the martyr’s death by a devotion 
only inferior to that of their Master, we shall be sorely tempted to 
stand aloof till the end of the day, to endeavour to secure the 
wages of mammon before we turn to a God who gratefully accepts 
so tardy a service. 

“If Christian priests could have said to men—it matters not 
how sorry you are for having done amiss, you must smart for it all 
the same, they would have had a powerful lever to keep men in 
the right way.”’ Though, even then they would have been at a 
VOL. X. 4 
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disadvantage, because of the remoteness of their sanctions. 
Heaven and hell are a long way off, and the love of the Redeemer 
appeals only to the tender and the imaginative, while the 
standard proposed is so exalted that instead of attracting the 
ordinary person to aim at reaching it, it discourages and repels 
him. But, surely Mr. Morrison is misled by the importance 
attached to the doctrines of Faith and Justification in theological 
literature. Must not any impartial student of the New Testament 
admit that, even if to save man, and not to improve his morality, 
was the primary object of Christianity, it has none the less 
emphatically insisted on morality as necessary to salvation? The 
believer’s past life, it is true, is immaterial, but when once he has 
turned to Christ, when once he has put his hand to the plough he 
must not look back, he must strive to put away his unrighteousness, 
or his faith will avail him little. Not only St. James says, ‘‘ Thou 
believest ; thou doest well : the devils also believe and tremble’’; but 
St. Paul, whose epistles are the source of that doctrine to which 
Mr. Morrison objects, exclaims, ‘‘ Though I have all faith, so that 
I could move mountains, and have not charity ”—i.e., a truly 
unselfish spirit—‘*‘ 1am nothing.” And Mr. Spurgeon might justly 
maintain that his promises of equal joy to saint and repentant 
sinner are no encouragement to sin, since the repentance which 
alone could merit such reward implies the complete renunciation 
of sin. But, Mr. Morrison objects, the doctrine that at any 
moment a man may change his life and break the bondage of 
inveterate habit makes it appear comparatively unimportant 
whether and how such habits are formed; it encourages men to 
believe that they may act with injustice and sensuality, yet in the 
end be neither unjust nor sensual—a foolish and deadly delu- 
sion, yet to this objection a Christian apologist might reply in 
our author’s own words: “Even an inveterate habit may be 
broken by a gust of passion, or a permanent mood of profound 
emotion . . . Ardent love, gratitude, veneration for Christ, when 
kindled, are able to snap the chain of habit, and sometimes to 
prevent their being welded together again.” While from the time 
that the parable of the foolish virgins was spoken, Christian 
teachers have never failed to insist on the peril of delay in work- 
ing out our salvation with fear and trembling, for ‘“ the wages of 
sin is death.” 

Mr. Morrison takes Christianity as elaborated by a long succes- 
sion of theologians into a logical system, and to it many of his 
objections, no doubt, apply ; but to the Christianity of the Gospels, 
to the popular religion which has influenced men’s hearts rather 
than their minds, which generations have learnt at their mother’s 

knees, they do not apply. 
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Unless the promise of pardon had been extended to the contrite 
sinner there would be no answer possible to Mr. Morrison’s com- 
plaint, that the ideal of Christianity is pitched so high as to repel 
men by the hopelessness of the struggle to attain to it. Who 
would not despair if a strict account were indeed to be demanded 
by the Omniscient Judge for every idle word and thought ? 
Surely if here and there some few have been encouraged to linger 
on in sin by the reflection that, at the last moment, when indul- 
gence has lost its zest, when only the husks remain, the fatted 
calf still awaits the repentant prodigal, a far greater number have 
found in the promise of forgiveness the hope which has inspired 
them with the strength to cast away the chains of degrading 
habit, and to escape from “the utter wretchlessness of unclean 
living.” 

It is not the least of the merits of the ethical teaching of Chris- 
tianity that it bids us to strive to attain to the very highest 
perfection, for surely he 

who aimeth at a star, 
Shoots higher much than he who means a tree. 
While, at the same time, it recognizes the infirmity of human 
nature, and encourages us by the promise of pardon to new 
struggles after our failures and our falls. 

But experience, so Mr. Morrison maintains, confirms his @ priori 
deduction, that Christian doctrine is not favourable to the moral 
progress of the mass of mankind. ‘“‘ Taking them broadly, the 
ages of faith were emphatically ages of crime, of gross and scan- 
dalous wickedness, of cruelty, and, in a word, of immorality; and 
it is noteworthy, in proportion as we recede backwards from the 
present age and return into the ages of faith, we find that the 
crime and the sin become denser and blacker.” The England of 
the Regency or of Queen Anne was less sceptical, yet coarser and 
more immoral than the England of Queen Victoria. Louis XIV. and 
his age were bigoted, yet licentious ; Spain in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was even more orthodox and more corrupt than France; in 
Calvinist Scotland grossness, cruelty, and profligacy co-existed with 
extraordinary religious fervour. Even in the thirteenth century, 
when the sway of the Church was most undisputed, the clergy 
were often immoral, and the religious houses sinks of iniquity. 

But nothing is more difficult than to gauge the comparative immo- 
rality of different periods. The coarse and open vice, the brutality 
of a rude age, are more obvious and more repulsive, but not more 
vicious and more fatal to moral growth than the refined corruption, 
the selfish indulgence of a more civilised generation. Satirists and 
moralists dwell on what is evil, rather than on what is good; 
historians chronicle striking crimes rather than everyday virtues. 
4 * 
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Conclusions drawn from literature are fallacious unless we know 
for what public authors wrote, and what were the accepted canons 
of taste. He would be much misled who should base his estimate of 
the morality of France and England, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, on a comparison of the dramatists of the Restoration 
with those of the age of Louis XIV.; or his estimate of the state 
of society in Paris and London, at the present day, on a compari- 
son of the contemporary French and English novels and comic 
papers. 

But let us grant that our morals have improved while our faith 
has declined. How is it shown that the one phenomenon is the 
cause of the other? 

In the eighteenth century the English people were coarser and 
less decent in their lives and manners than they are in the nine- 
teenth century; but were they more religious ? 

Is not the improved moral feeling of the present day largely due 
to the Wesleyan movement, and to the subsequent re-awakening of 
the English Church in the first half of this century ? 

Certainly, when the invading barbarians absorbed the corrupt 
remnants of Greco-Latin civilization, morally as well as intellec- 
tually, the state of Europe was deplorable. Yet, surely it might 
be maintained that, not only, as Mr. Morrison allows, was it the 
Church which alone prevented the complete extinction of the flicker- 
ing torch of civilization, but also that men were then immoral, 
not because, but in spite of, their religion, and that if since the 
sixth century the moral progress of Europe has, in some measure, 
kept pace with that of its general culture, this has been largely, if 
not entirely, due to Christianity. 

In the early Middle Ages men were coarse, cruel and licentious 
because they were barbarians, living brutal and violent lives, not 
because they were believers in the Atonement, and in salvation by 
faith. The Church never wearied of inculeating a higher morality, 
and produced, even in the darkest times, as Mr. Morrison would 
allow, men in whose lives that morality was embodied. 

By degrees this teaching told. The France of St. Lewis was 
better than the Gaul of Tredegonde and Brunehaut, the Rome of 
Innocent III. than the Rome of John XII. The fifteenth century, 
it is true, was a period of coarseness, cruelty and cynical profligacy ; 
but then it was most certainly not a period of religious fervour. 
But the sixteenth century was, says Mr. Morrison, a time of 
intense religious excitement, when men fought, suffered and perse- 
cuted for their faith—and we find great immorality in the sixteenth 
century. Certainly we do, yet there is none the less a marked 
improvement on the preceding age. If the shameless court of the 
Valois was in many respects little better than the cities of the 
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plain, it was at least redeemed by the presence of a few righteous 
souls, of some characters nobler and purer than any the previous 
century had seen. But religion is not to be held responsible for 
the misdeeds of a court in which women such as Diana of Poitiers 
and Catherine de’ Medici reigned supreme, which was distinguished 
by nothing so much as by indifference in matters of religion, 
except where it was supposed that political interests were involved. 

In truth there are two divergent tendencies traceable in the six- 
teenth century: the one, religious ; the other making for indiffer- 
ence and incredulity. In the greater part of Europe, the revived 
religious fervour, which was at once the cause and the effect of 
the counter Reformation, as well as of the Reformation, was most 
undoubtedly accompanied by a general improvement in public 
morality, while by its influence on nobler characters it produced 
saints and heroes. 

On the other hand, in many minds, and those often the most 
cultivated, the study and admiration of antiquity engendered 
indifference to Christian tradition, while the schism of Luther and 
Calvin was an additional stumbling-block to those already inclined 
to doubt or incredulity: Rabelais and Montaigne are as characteristic 
of their age as §.S. Theresa and Carlo Borromeo, as Beza and 
Jeanne d’Albret. 

“But,” says Mr. Morrison, “‘ what country was more religious 
than Spain in the seventeenth century, and yet how dissolute was 
Spanish society!” To which it might be replied that, in the 
seventeenth century, the religious enthusiasm of the Spaniards 
had greatly cooled, though orthodoxy was still a proof of right 
thinking, and of blood unmixed with Moorish or Jewish taint. 

The great importance attached to orthodoxy and to the 
punctual observance of religious offices made these appear the 
essential part of religion; thus, and also by the pernicious 
doctrine that the Church possessed a treasure of good works, out 
of which she could supply the wants of her faithful children, 
and by countenancing such fables as those quoted by Mr. 
Morrison from Alfonso de’ Liguori—stories surpassed by many 
others in the Miracles of the Virgin, and other collections— 
Catholicism surrendered the arms by which it might successfully 
have combated the licentiousness natural to an aristocracy ex- 
cluded from all active part in the government of the country, 
without education, and idle both by necessity and choice. 

All again must acknowledge that there was much immorality 
in the France of Louis XIV., and that public opinion was very 
tolerant of that immorality ; but probably Mr. Morrison, who is 
so well acquainted with the French literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, would allow that the reformation of 
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the Gallican Church, imperfect though it was, which took place 
during the first half of the seventeenth century was not without 
its effects on morality. The efforts of the Francois de Sales, 
the Vincent de Pauls, the Bérulles, the Charpentiers, the Duvergier 
de Haurennes bore some fruit. 

As to what he says about the profligacy combined with religious 
zeal of the Scotch, Mr. Morrison answers himself, as he not 
unfrequently does, a proof of no ordinary candour: ‘‘ The Scottish 
people, in the seventeenth century, were in that stage of semi- 
barbarism in which no moral principle is able to take a firm 
hold. Only the slow growth of knowledge and industry can 
civilize such a people.” 

Mr. Morrison finds further evidence of the baneful influence of 
Christianity on morals in the irregular lives of the clergy, and 
in the frequent disorders which occurred in religious houses 
during the Middle Ages; but it ought to be scarcely necessary 
to point out that the true cause of these scandals was the im- 
position of a rule, necessary, perhaps, to prevent the seculariza- 
tion of the Church, but repugnant to human nature, and especially 
so at a time when mens’ passions were violent, and their intel- 
lectual and moral nature but little cultivated. 

It is, indeed, impossible not to feel that, in endeavouring to 
controvert in a few pages Mr. Morrison’s view of what history 
teaches to be the effect of Christian doctrine, assertions must 
take the place of the evidence which he and the reader might 
justly expect. But even if the whole of his case against 
Christianity be granted, it is not easy to see in what way the 
Religion of the Future will have any advantage over the Religion 
of the Past; whether in affording consolation in the troubles of 
life, or in assisting men to live more virtuously. 

The service of man, as Mr. Morrison points out in a passage 
we have already quoted, no more insures the inward peace and 
contentment of its votaries than does the service of God. 

But surely, when dwelling on the perplexity and the spiritual 
difficulties of believers, Mr. Morrison shuts his eyes to the great 
comfort and joy they have at other times found in their religion. 
Perhaps it is the saints alone who have actually attained to that 
“peace of God that passeth all understanding”; but millions 
of the average of mankind, neither very good nor very bad, 
have sought and found solace in a faith, even in a weak and 
intermittent faith, in their Heavenly Father; instinctively, almost 
everyone— 

When death, disease, or sorrow strike him 
Inclines to think there is a God, or something very like him, 


and is comforted by that belief. In so doing men may be un- 
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reasonable, illogical, what you will, but none the less their 
religion is a consolation to them, and this is all we are con- 
cerned to maintain. 

But besides being made more happy by the new religion than 
by the old, we are told that we shall be made better. Alas! 
it must be confessed that this conclusion rests on no very cogent 
demonstration. 

As for those who are already good, the saints, as we may call 
them, Mr. Morrison would apparently allow that they are hardly 
likely to become better by stripping off their religion. ‘“‘ Neutral 
and injurious in politics, favourable and stimulating in the region 
of speculative thought, its influence on the spiritual side of 
characters naturally susceptible to its action has been transcen- 
dent, overpowering and unparalled . . . The true Christian saint, 
though a rare phenomenon, is one of the most wonderful to be 
witnessed in the moral world: so lofty, so pure, so attractive, that 
he ravishes men’s souls into oblivion of the patent and general 
fact that he is an exception among thousands.”” But he maintains 
that while, as things now are, men of the peculiar and rare sus- 
ceptibility of character alone capable of being thus stimulated by 
Christianity, must necessarily be very few; if our race were culti- 
vated on rational principles, to produce men capable of discharging 
the highest functions of humanity, as we cultivate race-horses 
and greyhounds for speed, cart-horses for strength, and sheep for 
their wool, such examples of human perfection would be more 
frequent. Moreover, although Christian saints have been generally 
eager to alleviate human suffering, their efforts have been diverted 
by their creed from the best means of benefiting their fellow men: 
believing the evil which they see to be a necessary part of a 
mechanism devised by omniscient benevolence, and thus to be 
directly inflicted for some mysterious purpose by the Divine will, 
they have been deterred from attacking physical, social, and moral 
evil in the most effective way, from inquiring into and removing 
the conditions by which it is produced. 

To this it may be replied that, irrespective of the difficulty of 
selecting and breeding from men to improve the qualities which 
we value, as we cultivate races of animals, it seems over-sanguine 
to expect that more than a very small minority of the highest 
and most unselfish natures will, for a long time, be capable of that 
perfect altruism, that sympathy for others, at once emotional and 
rational, which is in the future to replace the very complex in- 
fluence of religion as a motive to right action. Christianity tells 
us to serve our fellow man from love to God, from love to them, 
from love also, it must be allowed, to ourselves ; Altruism appeals 
to a much smaller part of our nature, to the sympathetic only, 
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with overwhelming force, perhaps, in the case of the few in whom 
that part predominates, but it can have little influence over the 
average man. 

Nor is it at all clear that, as we progress in civilization and intel- 
lectual culture, we shall become more and more prone to unselfish 
action. 

Complete forgetfulness of self, which Mr. Morrison considers 
the most perfect unalloyed altruism, is not confined to the ‘ higher 
races,” nor to the most educated members of those races. What 
are the examples given by him? The mother who sacrifices her 
health to her sick child ; the miner who surrenders his chance of 
safety to his married mate; the surgeon who devotes his life to 
save his patient. Surely itmay reasonably be maintained that the 
performance of such acts depends on the supremacy of the emo- 
tional part of our nature, a supremacy which is endangered and 
not confirmed by education and by habits of self-analysis. 

We may, indeed, hope that no education, no growth of the 
logical faculties will weaken the impulse of maternal love, but cer- 
tainly it isin the ruder ages and among lower races that we find 
the most complete oblivion of self, alternating, it is true, as the 
mood varies, with the most complete disregard of the rights of 
others. An old dog monkey will face death to save the young and 
the helpless under his charge. Negro slaves have again and again 
sacrificed their lives to rescue their masters from the vengeance of 
their revolted fellows. The Persian nobles, who one by one leapt 
overboard to lighten Xerxes’ ship; the slaves of Otho, who slew 
themselves in grief for their master’s fate, are not likely to find 
imitators among the courtiers of modern princes ; nor is even 
Mr. Morrison’s altruistic miner a product of the highest culture. 

It is true, perhaps, that as we become more civilized we become 
more humane; the sight of suffering irks us; the thought that 
others are starving and wretched disturbs the comfortable ease, to 
enjoy which is more and more the aim of the majority ; but this 
vague unrest—itself, perhaps, the lingering effect of Christian 
teaching, since it seems to have been unknown to the ancients—is 
no more a sufficient motive to good conduct, than the “‘ mildly bad 
conscience,” which, as Mr. Morrison says, is aroused by the denun- 
ciations of their sins, heard by a Christian congregation Sunday 
after Sunday from their preacher. 

Happiness, says Mr. Morrison, depends on the gratification of a 
strong passion or taste—the good man has such a passion for 
virtue, and finds pleasure in gratifying it; but the average man 
has no such passion. Other passions he has, or at any rate may 
have, and what motive can be suggested to deter him from seeking 
in their gratification the only happiness of which he is capable ? 
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Disguise it as we will, is not pleasure, happiness, the universal 
motive, the final end of all action? Allege, then, as an inducement 
to virtue, the pleasure which satisfied sympathy with our fellow 
men will cause us to feel when labouring to secure their welfare 
and hastening the perfection of the race by the sacrifice of our own 
selfish gratifications. Will not the average man reply—like the 
murderess in M. Octave Feuillet’s novel Za Morte, to her positivist 
and philanthropic uncle—“ Really, these pleasures don’t attract 
me. I assure you, I have not the smallest wish to subject myself 
to privations, restraints, and sacrifices, in order that I may prepare 
for the benefit of future humanity a state of happiness and per- 
fection which I am not to share, a paradise into which I may not 
enter.” 

The Service of Man aims at objects too abstract and remote 
for the desire of securing them, unsupported by other motives, 
to prevail in moments of temptation over selfish impulse and 
passion. 

Mr. Morrison seems to expect a closer logical connection than 
is usually found between men’s beliefs and their actions ; he over- 
rates the power of the reason, and does not make sufficient 
allowance for the sophistry of passion. Hence, for instance, he 
thinks it necessary to find in the doctrine they profess a logical 
justification for the immorality of Christian believers. Surely 
men are far less rational than he supposes, they are even capable 
of being simultaneously influenced by motives which logically 
would seem to exclude each other; is it not, then, foolish to 
deprive them of any motive to right action, because it may not 
seem altogether consistent with another, which, to us, appears 
more valuable? May not we insist upon the one without attack- 
ing the other? But this is a question hardly to be discussed 
in a few lines. 

As for the influence of the Religion of the Future on the bad, 
the question appears to Mr. Morrison to be hardly worth consi- 
dering. There is no cure:for a bad heart, and he would alto- 
gether banish these incurables from the world, or, at the very 
least prevent them from continuing their worthless and mis- 
chievous kind. With all our hearts. But how is this amputation 
of the diseased parts of the social body to be effected ? 

Mr. Morrison does not say. He has unfortunately been pre- 
vented from indicating, even in outline, how he would organize 
his Republic ; how a despotism is to be established and main- 
tained, wise and powerful enough to exercise over the breeding 
and education of its citizens a control which would leave as 
little free play to individual choice and inclination as was to be 
permitted in the Platonic State. 
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In his Preface he appears to look forward with gloomy fore- 
bodings to a tremendous industrial and economical catastrophe, 
which he believes to be impending ;* although he generally, in 
common with other evolutionists, proclaims his faith in progres- 
sive improvement. As if the survival of the fittest implied the 
survival of the best, an unreasonable assumption, seeing that 
the conditions of the struggle may be such as to favour the 
lower and less perfect organism. Of what profit are eyes to a 
fish that lives in the dark, or bright colours to a flower that 
does not feel the want of insect society ? 

The object of the writer of these remarks has not been to 
touch upon those points which would be most likely to attract 
the attention of a Christian apologist, but rather to justify his 
opinion that there is little in this book tending to the edification 
and comfort of a sceptic, who looks back with regret to a religion 
which he can no longer hold, and with misgivings to a future 
in which he can see no promise of any creed capable of supply- 
ing the place of that which he has lost. Mr. Morrison, indeed, 
calls his work An Essay towards the Religion of the Future, but he 
does not tell us whether by this he means what the religion of the 
future will be, or what it ought to be? Probably he would reply, 
the question is immaterial. The path is traced for us; we have 
only to determine whether we will follow with good or bad grace, 
with lame and impious reluctance, or with cheerful alacrity ; 
though our struggle may delay and embitter the journey, sooner 
or later we must reach the goal. But what comfort is there in 
this, if we had not rather not get there? 

* Mr. Cotter Morrison is generally so well informed that if, as we hope, he hereafter 
sketches the future social and economic evolutions, he will probably have found time 
to pursue his studies of political economy a little farther. In which case he will doubt- 
less abandon the often exposed fallacy of a “ glut of commodities,” 7.e. of the production 
of much wealth being in itself an evil, irrespective of the question of distribution. 
In the meantime, we will answer the question he propounds, Why have not ivory, 
whalebone, and oysters become cheaper, if the general fall in prices is due to the appre- 
ciation of gold? Of course, because there are fewer whales, elephants, and oysters, 
while the number of people having an effectual demand for ivory, whalebone, and 
oysters has increased. If gold had not been appreciated, the price of these articles 
would have risen proportionately higher, ceter?s paribus, owing to the diminished supply ; 
oysters, e.g., might have risen 75 per cent., but supposing gold has also risen 25 per 
cent., then, expressed in gold, the value of oysters has risen 75—25 per cent., t.e. 50 
per cent. ‘The appreciation of gold—supposing there to have been such appreciation— 
has prevented the price of articles whose va/ue relatively to other commodities has 
increased, from rising, or from rising so much; while it has exaggerated the fall in 
price of articles whose relative value would in any case, owing to a less cost of produc- 
tion or stimulated competition, have diminished. But this is rudimentary, and it is 
really astonishing that such a question should apparently have perplexed an acute and 


practised thinker. 


P. F. Wicvert. 
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DONATELLO, AND THE UNVEILING OF THE 
FACADE OF THE DUOMO AT FLORENCE. 


A SxKeEtcuH. 


Yet there are lives that, ’mid the trampling throng, 
With their prime beauty bloom at evensong ; 
Souls that with no confusing flutter rise, 
Spread the wings once, and sail in Paradise ; 
Hearts for whom God has judged it best to know, 
Only by hearsay, sin, and waste, and woe; 
Bright to come hither, and to travel hence 
Bright as they came, and wise in innocence. 
The Renewal of Youth, and Other Poems. By F. Myers. 


Sucn a life was that of Donatello, and it is an occasion like the 
unveiling of the Facade of the Duomo at Florence, which arrests 
the “trampling throng ” of the nineteenth century midway in the 
tread-mill of life, and suggests thoughts other than those prac- 
tical considerations which will encroach in undue proportion upon 
the economy of human existence; just as the Duomo itself, 
rising in silent majesty out ;of the heart of a city alive with a 
thousand past memories, astir with ever-present life, forces an 
involutary homage from all who come for the first time within 
its precincts. 

It would not, perhaps, be very easy to analyse the cause of the 
emotion. The student of literature, having learnt from a great 
master a lesson in the sublime, might trace it to an overwhelming 
sense of the power and strength necessary to conceive and fulfil a 
design of so much grandeur and such vast dimensions; the student 
of art might ascribe the sense of awe toa perception of a grand 
whole, produced by excellence in every part. But there is yet 
something more: something which has the power to touch those 
who are neither lovers of literature nor students of art, and which, 
without appealing to the understanding, can awaken a responsive 
chord in the heart of the most ignorant contadino when he looks 
up with fond pride at the ‘‘ Santa Maria del Fiore,” that great 
landmark in the horizon from his home, nestled in some nook of 
the surrounding hills. He cannot explain it, but it has very re- 
cently been explained for him, within the walls of the great 
Cathedral, if he made one of the seven thousand who, during the 
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past Lent, have hung upon the words of Padre Agostino da Monte- 
feltro. From the lips of that saintly preacher he will have learnt 
that the explanation lies in that one word Religion, which he has 
been exhorted to inscribe on his labourer’s banner as the climax of 
Labour and Union; and that it is that same word which had power, 
in the far centuries back, to say to those stately walls, where yet 
linger the echoes of the eloquent voice: ‘‘ Ye shall be built.” Nor 
had that impression time to fade from his mind before it was 
renewed by another influence, to which, since the time of Giotto, 
no Florentine has been insensible—the influence of art. The 
words of the preacher had fallen upon the ear: the lesson for the 
eye was no less striking, when, a few weeks subsequently, the veil 
fell from the Facade of the Duomo and revealed it in all its 
majestic beauty, completed after a lapse of five centuries, a first- 
fruit of free Italy, a harbinger of the much-desired harmony 
between Church and State which will one day complete the per- 
fection of the United Kingdom. 

Among the representative characters chosen out of Florentine 
History as worthy to find a place in the glorious facade, because of 
their various witness to the truth of Christianity, the most pro- 
minent position is assigned to Donatello, and justly, for he was 
eminently the sculptor of Christianity. It was in Christian art 
that he attained his celebrity, and even if he had not contributed 
some of his finest work to the adornment of the Duomo itself, 
there would, on that ground alone, have been a very marked fit- 
ness in a commemoration which combined the celebration of his 
fifth centenary with the unveiling of the Facade. 

There is no positive record of the date of Donatello’s birth, though 
it is indicated by himself in his returns for the tax-collectors, 
but the year 1386 is now generally accepted to be the correct date. 
He was the son of Niccold di Betto Bardi, a wool-comber in 
Florence, and, as such, a member of “‘ L’Arte della Lana,” one of 
the seven major arts of Florence. But, whereas his father had 
taken an active and vehement share in the Florentine factions, 
Donatello held aloof from them, preferring to remain in the un- 
troubled atmosphere of art, where, with nothing to distract his 
mind from the continued study of her sublime lessons, he was 
able to reach an eminence hitherto unattained by predecessor or 
contemporary. 

History affords but scant details of his early years, except that 
he was brought up from childhood in the Casa Martelli, where 
he made himself beloved by his amiable qualities, his docility, 
industry, and love of study. The rudiments of art he is supposed 
to have learnt from Lorenzo di Bicci, one of the most celebrated 
among the painters and artists of the fourteenth century. 
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In the earliest edition of his well-known work, Vasari indulged 
in a preamble to the life of Donatello, afterwards eliminated by 
the author himself, either because too high-flown in style, or be- 
cause he thought it militated against the opinions he had pre- 
viously expressed of those sculptors who had preceded Donatello 
in art. This preamble, however, reappears in the last edition of 
Vasari,* and forms so lively an introduction to the subject, that it 
is to be regretted that it cannot be re-inserted in the text, instead 
of being relegated to a note. 

The sculptors [Vasari writes] whom we have hitherto described, belonged to the 
ancient, though by no means the antique, school of art; dismayed by the many diffi- 
culties of art, they never could produce anything but round, shapeless, blunt forms, 
alike in bronze or marble. Their own intellects being blunt and stupid, they must needs 
produce their resemblance in the forms they modelled. Thus their works were devoid 
of vigour or animation, it being utterly impossible to give a property not inherent in the 
donor. This being the case, Nature, justly indignant at seeing herself so grossly cari- 
eatured, determined to send into the world a scvlptor who could infuse grace and 
proportion into her luckless marbles and hardly-used bronze treasures, which, as a 
provident mother, were dear to her as the offspring of long diligence and care. 

From this quaint description of the early efforts of the mediaeval 
sculptors, it is evident that, by the side of Donatello, they can 
only be looked upon in the light of stone-carvers, and that when 
their work is compared with his it falls far short of any claim to 
hold a place in the divine art of sculpture. 

Donatello turned from the conventional forms they had been 
content to reproduce—the stiff emaciated angels of the fifteenth 
century, with their impassive expression of countenance, no matter 
whether the emotion intended to be represented was one of joy or 
sorrow—and, studying directly from nature, he made his cherubs 
robust and smiling, like the children he took for his models. 
Thus he contrived to imbue his works with a life and movement 
hitherto unknown to sculpture, and to create an era in that 
special branch of art, at the same time that Ghiberti was modelling 
the gates fit to be the Gates of Paradise, and Brunellesco planning 
the Cupola of the Duomo. Both these artists were impressed with 
the promising talent of the young sculptor. Ghiberti employed his 
“‘prentice hand’”’ in modelling the famous gates, and Brunellesco 
gave him a lesson in refinement of execution, which has come 
down to posterity in the famous anecdote of the Crocifisso delle 
Uova. Donatello had been for a long time at work upon a 
crucifix (it is still to be seen in the Cappella de’ Bardi in Santa 
Croce) ; he had bestowed upon it the utmost care and pains in the 
wish to bring it as near perfection as possible, and it can easily be 
imagined how great was his disappointment when, on shewing it 
to Brunellesco, he was told that the proportions of the figure upon 


* Vasari, Opere, vol. ii., Ed. Milanesi, p. 395, note. 
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the cross were those of an ordinary peasant, and could not worthily 
represent the Saviour. Donatello was stung to the quick, yet he 
replied with gentleness: “‘If it were as easy to do as to criticize, 
you would be ready to admit that my figure is the figure of the 
Christ, and not that of the peasant. Still, do you, in your turn, 
take a piece of wood, and see if you can make a better one.” Some 
months afterwards Brunellesco invited Donatello to breakfast, and 
having filled his workman’s apron with eggs and fruit and other 
provisions, desired him to make his way to the studio; he 
(Brunellesco) would follow him shortly. Donatello, on entering 
the studio, looked up and saw in front of him a crucifix of such 
exceedingly beautiful workmanship that he threw up his hands in 
an ecstasy of astonishment, forgetting the eggs and other provi- 
sions in his apron, which rolled out upon the ground. Brunellesco, 
who had followed close upon the steps of Donatello, perceived with 
infinite satisfaction the success of his little stratagem; but 
Donatello, with the humility which was the most striking trait of 
his character, frankly confessed: ‘‘To you it is given to represent 
the form of Jesus Christ. I can only represent that of a peasant.” 

The anecdote, perhaps already too notorious, is cited because it 
not only illustrates the character of Donatello, but the stages by 
which he attained to the perfection of his art. His direct study 
from nature, without the chastening influence derived from the 
knowledge of the antique, produced the result, happily for art, 
justly censured by Brunellesco. But the influence of nature, 
when afterwards balanced by careful study of the antique 
in Rome, under the guidance of the same great master, resulted 
in that peculiar delicacy of form and modelling, which, added 
to his previous vigour and freedom, gave to his work an 
individual character and charm as yet unrivalled. The frank 
criticism of Brunellesco in no way altered the relationship 
between the brother artists, except perhaps in drawing still 
closer the bonds that united them, and they worked together in 
Rome with the utmost diligence ; the one in his research after 
architectural models, the other in close observation of the classical 
statues, bringing back to Florence the power to produce works of 
art which now, after the lapse of five hundred years, make the 
centre of attraction for the Florentines in the midst of their 
triumphant festivities. 

The sculpture of the Annunciation, for the tomb of the Caval- 
canti in Santa Croce, was the work by which Donatello first gained 
his reputation in Florence. No sooner was it completed than his 
services were in immediate request for the Duomo, and, during the 
years 1408-12, he was busily engaged, with other artists, in pre- 
paring statues of saints and prophets for the old facade. Some 
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of these have perished, others were moved inside when the fagade 
was destroyed; and among these were a very powerful statue of St. 
John the Evangelist, another of a Prophet, and another of Joshua, 
all effigies of citizens of the time, and representations of unmis- 
takeable truth. To this period also belongs the famous statue of 
King David, ‘‘ detta Zuccone,” executed for one of the niches of 
the Campanile, where it still remains, which, by its very designation, 
bears witness to the uncompromising truth displayed by the sculptor 
in his study from nature; the bald head (hence the title of Zuccone) 
and the large forehead being an exact reproduction of his model, a 
certain Giovanni di Barduccio Chierichini, so true to life that it is 
said the last stroke of the chisel was accompanied with the 
passionate exclamation of “ Parla!” from its creative genius. 

The same consciousness of power and successful achievement 
made Michel Angelo, in the following century, demand, in a 
frenzy of enthusiasm, of his stone Moses, the reason of his silence. 
There is, indeed, a close analogy between the works of the two 
great masters, alike in the boldness of their conception and their 
complete mastery over their art; and the Italians are wont to 
say that either the spirit of Donatello inspired the works of St. 
Buonarotti, or the spirit of Buonarotti worked by anticipation in 
Donatello. Again, it is worthy of notice, that upon both artists was 
conferred, by their admiring contemporaries, the epithet of 
“‘ terribile.” 

As applied to the works of Donatello the word would be more 
aptly rendered by “ astonishing ” than by any other word, because 
it conveys the effect produced by the grandeur and power of his 
manner; but when applied to the Last Judgment of Michael 
Angelo, we can readily understand how both as to subject and 
manner the word may be taken in its full and literal significance, 
when we find it in the well-known line— 

“Di Michel-Angelo la terribil via.” 

Yet, however sublime in conception, and powerful in treatment, 
the works of Buonarotti must yield to Donatello in a certain simple 
spontaneous dignity, which cannot be produced by study or art, 
but which, as the unbidden impulse of the soul, leaves its type for 
ever in the work. Such a work is the statue of 8. Giorgio by 
Donatello. It was executed for the church of Or. San Michele, for 
the Company of the ‘‘ Corazzai e Spadai”’ (Armourers), one of the 
twenty-one minor arts of Florence represented in the “ Corteggio 
Storico” on the occasion of the recent festivities. The Company 
were fortunate in their choice of an artist, when, in 1418, they 
selected Donatello to represent for all time their patron saint. The 
conscious power, the martial bearing of the young soldier, the 

fearless penetration of his gaze, aptly represent the ideal Christian 
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knight at the period of the flower of true chivalry, before it was 
overlaid by sentiment and romance. Never was firm and daunt- 
less courage more adequately represented, and the stone lips need 
not move to utter the sentiment— 

*Crains Dieu . . . et n’aie point d’autre crain te,” &c. 

No one can look at the San Giorgio without being convinced 
that such a conception could alone proceed from a mind of such 
singleness of motive, such utter forgetfulness of self, as was that 
of Donatello. Had there been no record of his character, it might 
have been read in the countenance of that statue, for there is no 
mistaking the direct purpose concentrated there, not counteracted 
by any sordid consideration, or unworthy fears. The San Giorgio 
may on this account be looked upon as a typical work, besides 
being one of the finest productions of Donatello’s genius. It caused 
Benvenuto Cellini to describe him as the greatest sculptor that ever 
existed, and a whole book was written in praise of this one work. 

Contemporaneously with his work for Or. San Michele, Dona- 
tello executed in rapid succession statues for the niches of the 
Campanile, to correspond with the Zuccone already alluded to. 
All were, like the ‘‘ Zuccone,” studies from life. The statue of 
St. John the Baptist reproduced the effigy of Francesco Soderini ; 
the third, called either Jeremiah or Solomon, because it was 
inscribed with both names, the one appearing upon the roll in his 
hand, the other upon the plinth, is also known to have been taken 
from life. 

The group of Abraham and Isaac, also occupying a niche of the 
Campanile was a joint work executed by Donatello and Nanni del 
Bianco. But it is not the intention of this essay to attempt any- 
thing like a complete catalogue of the works of Donatello. That 
task has been adequately performed elsewhere, by any one of the 
numerous catalogues and guides called forth by the occasion in 


‘Florence, and to reproduce them would be at once tedious and un- 


satisfactory ; nor could the subject be compressed into so small a 
space, for Donatello was one of the most prolific of all the Italian 
artists, because of the extraordinary rapidity of his work. This 
was the result of a conception fully matured before he attempted 
to execute it, but when once the idea was clearly defined in his 
mind, it was carried into effect without any hesitation, doubt, or 
delay. Vasari, commenting on this, observes: “ Donato was 
resolute and rapid, his facile hand rapidly accomplished the design 
he had in view, and he was always better than his word.” 

During the latter half of Donatello’s career, dating from the 
year 1425, he entered into partnership with the great architect 
Michelozzo, who had previously often been associated with him in 
the commissions which he received. Donatello, in his return to 
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the State, describes him as his compagno d’arte, affirming that 
‘they exercised their art together, designing, modelling, and 
executing statues and bas-reliefs.” 

Together they worked at the famous marble pulpit at Prato, 
where the influence of Michelozzo appears in the perfect elegance 
of the architectural proportions, and Donatello surpasses himself 
in his favourite subject, the representation of childhood dancing 
in all its freshness and gaiety. 

Some critics have objected to the incongruity of a subject so 
frivolous as the dance being represented upon a pulpit, but this 
can only appear a hypercriticism to those who remember the 
concluding exhortations of the Psalms, to say nothing of their 
author, described by Dante in the Purgatorio: 

Trescando alzato l’umile Salmista ; 
E pit e men che Ré era in quel caso. 

It would almost seem as if the previous passage descriptive of 
the sculpture might be taken as a prophecy of the beauty of the 
workmanship of Donatello: 

Esser di marmo candido ed adorno 

D’intagli tai, che non pur Policleto 

Ma la natura li avrebbe a scorno. 
Purg., x. 30. 

Michelozzo and Donatello were both protected and encouraged 
by Cosimo de’ Medici. They worked jointly for him in erecting the 
tomb of Pope John XXIII. in the Battisterio, and afterwards in 
San Lorenzo. For Donatello Cosimo Pater Patrie had a great 
predilection, and to the influence of his patronage is due the famous 
statue of the youthful David with the head of Goliath at his feet, 
one of the greatest among the masterpieces of Donatello. The 
statue of his patron is also extant, where the furrows of thought 
upon the countenance, and the lines of age, tell the tale of its truth 
to life, while the drapery worthy of a Roman statue shows the 
result of the artist’s careful and thorough study of the antique. 

To the same patronage we owe the group of Judith and Holo- 
phernes, afterwards, by an irony of fate, employed by the fickle 
Florentines as a menace to the family for whom it had been 
executed. When the Medici were driven out of Florence in 1496 
it was removed out of the Loggia de’ Lanzi, and placed near the 
gate of the Palazzo Vecchio with the inscription, ‘“‘ Exemplum salutis 
publice cives posuere.” But when the Medici returned to power 
it was again relegated to the Loggia, and the group of Hercules 
and Cacus was substituted by way of an instructive lesson to the 
people. 

- By the direction of Cosimo, Donatello was next instructed to adorn. 
the Church of San Lorenzo; rebuilt by Giovanni Averardo de* 
VOL. X. 5 
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Medici in 1417, it has never since been dissociated from their name, 
while it has become, under their patronage, a very treasure-house 
of works of art to which each century has made some contribution ; 
nor must we forget the last, the sepulchral monument of which 
the first stone was laid by the Marchese Torrigiani on the 11th of 
last May, forming one of the striking features of the festivities. 
It was, indeed, the right spot to choose for his last resting-place, 
for it is the scene of some of his best and most conscientious work. 
Eager to repay the benefits heaped upon his patron, it was a 
labour of love to raise a monument worthy of the family name in 
the tomb of Giovanni Averardo de’ Medici, and Piccarda Bueri, his 
wife, putting into it his most careful and beautiful workmanship, 
so as to make it one of the rarest works of art. 

The decorations of the Sagrestia Vecchia, the bust representing 
the Patron Saints of the Medici Family—San Lorenzo, Santo 
Stefano, San Cosimo e Damiano—the marvellous gates of bronze 
divided into ten compartments with forty-six statues of apostles, 
martyrs, confessors, and saints, were the next production of his 
fertile conception and his lavish facile hand. 

The Ambones, or pulpit, were the work of a later period, the 
last design of his old age, and their execution was entrusted to a 
pupil, Bertoldo di Giovanni, who showed himself worthy of so great 


‘@ master. 


Those who have had the good fortune to visit the ‘‘ Mostre Dona- 
telliane” in the Palazzo Pretorio will know that Florence can boast 
many other works by Donatello, besides those already cited. Nor 
was the fame of this prolific artist confined to his native city. He 
worked for the Cathedral at Siena; he adorned the Baptistery at 
Orvieto ; commissions were showered upon him from Mantua, 
Ferrara, Modena, and Faenza. 

One of the most memorable periods of his life was the call to 
Padua, where he cast the celebrated statue of Erasmo di Narni, 
called “‘ Il Gattamelata,” a celebrated Condottiero of the Venetian 
Republic, which not only rivals the statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni, 
by. Verrocchio, but has been favourably compared with the Marcus 
Aurelius at Rome. Moreover, to Donatello belongs the credit of 
the first modern equestrian statue, a task worthy of his powerful 
genius and undaunted energy. 

A careful study of the works of Donatello reveals characteristics 
which show three distinct epochs in his long and industrious 


-eareer, and the alteration of his ‘‘ manner” by which he gradually 


attained the ideal type ever steadfastly before him. The first type 
of the crude realism is determined by the statues in the Campanile, 
the San Giovanni Evangelista in the Duomo, and the other 
religious statues belonging to that period. The lesson of the 
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“ Crocifisso delle Uova,” from Brunellesco, further enhanced by 
the chastening influence of the companionship of Michelozzo, 
marks the second episode of Donatello’s life as a sculptor. 
The third and last episode is characterized by those great 
masterpieces of art, worthy fore-runners of the works of Michel 
Angelo and Raphael, which were the result of a second series of 
studies in Rome, late in life, but still under the guidance of 
Brunellesco. 

We may, for example, trace in the ‘‘ Moses” of Michel Angelo 
a resemblance to the ‘“ San Giovanni” and ‘ San Giorgio” of 
Donatello. The ‘‘ David” is recalled by the ‘‘ Perseus ” of Cellini ; 
while Raphael is said to have also borrowed from the “San 
Giorgio” ideas for his fresco in the Museo Vaticano. The study 
of the life of Donatello reveals the secret of the power of his work. 
He allowed nothing to interfere with the aim and object of his life, 
the perfection of his art. Simple to an incredible degree in his 
habit and method of life, he, the first sculptor of the age, lived in 
a squalid lodging, the rent of which he was not always able to 
discharge. His modesty, his retiring disposition, his plain, rough 
dress contrasted curiously with the honours which were showered 
upon him on all sides on account of his great talent. 

It is said that Cosimo de’ Medici, who loved his society, being 
distressed at the shabbiness of his dress made the occasion of some 
great feast an excuse for sending him a rich mantle and vest, im- 
ploring him to put them on. Donatello complied once or twice, to 
please him, but ended by refusing them, saying that they were too 
luxurious for him, and hindered him in his work. Again, Piero 
de’ Medici, in return for his services to his father, Cosimo, endowed 
him with a small estate, that he might never want; but Donatello 
had been possessed of it only a short time when he begged to be 
delivered from it, because the complaints of the contadino who 
managed it for him, now on this ground, now on that, disturbed 
him so much that he could not attend to his work. 

He was ever moderate in the terms he fixed for his statues; but 
these once settled, he never would suffer a reduction, and those 
who tried to bargain with him received a lesson which they were 
not likely to forget. Such was the anecdote of the Genoese 
merchant, who haggled over the price of a bronze statue, and 
applied to Cosimo de’ Medici to decide the question. Cosimo had 
the statue set up between the battlements overlooking a terrace 
whence the beauty of the work could well be seen, but the 
merchant continued obstinately to repeat that it could not be 
worth the price, because Donatello had only been at work upon it a 
month. Donatello, exasperated by this remark, observed in reply 
that that was-no argument, for in a minute the work of a year 
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could be destroyed ; and, giving a push to the head, it fell upon a 
terrace below and broke in pieces. While the merchant stood agape, 
Donatello advised him to haggle over merchandise he understood, 
and not over statues. 

Another instance occurred at Padua, when the Signoria at 
Venice sent repeatedly to him to make haste with the statue they 
had entrusted to him; Donatello at last, angered, took a hammer 
and broke the head in pieces. The Signoria sent for him, and as 
he had broken the head of their statue threatened him with the 
loss of his own, to which Donatello replied that he was quite 
content, if they could make him a new one as he would for their 
Condottiero. 

But this independence of character was perfectly consistent 
with that innate modesty, common to all the great artists of 
those times, which veiled a powerful genius, a marvellous intellect, 
and a soul overflowing with the love of art. 

It is related of him that, when at the height of his fame at 
Padua, he determined to return to Florence, because there he 
would receive blame and not praise; that would be an incentive 
to greater study, and so he would attain to a greater summit of 
perfection. 

He was indefatigable in his art, and those who would undertake 
to give a list of all his works would find it no easy task; for, not to- 
speak of the great and known works which he has left behind him, 
he was always at work upon some ornament, coat of arms, or deco- 
rative details, which, although of not the same calibre as his other 
work, yet being devised by the same fertile brain and executed by 
the same unerring hand, each had a special value as a work of 
art. 

Vasari closes the life of Donatello by observing that in every- 
thing he did he attained to such perfection that both in design and 
and practice, judgment and knowledge, he was the first to draw 
forth and exhibit the latent capacities of the divine art of sculpture 
to the modern world. 

No selfish pride [he adds] marred the gift he had received from Heaven, such as to 
induce him to work in secret lest others should acquire his beautiful method and so 
become his rivals; on the contrary, all his great productions were executed in public, 
so that all might see them. His every action was marked by gentleness, simplicity 
and grace, and whereas the modern artists are full of pride, envy and insolent 
ambition, Donato was ever courteous and humble, never seeking renown; where these 
delight in injuring their fellow artists, his one wish was to assist them, being always 
careful to give encouragement and discerning praise to those who worked for him.* 

After such a tribute to his character we read without surprise 
the further record that when he died (1466), at the great age of 


* Opere di G. Vasari, vol. ii., p. 398. Milanesi, 1878. 
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eighty-three, all Florence mourned, ‘‘ as a mother weeping for her 
first-born child.” 

Five hundred years pass; and now it is in the hour of her 
splendour and solemn rejoicing that the heart of the city is again 
stirred to commemorate her great sculptor, and to exhibit anew, 
like jewels taken out of their case and held up to the light, the 
treasures of art he entrusted to her care, before they are again 
consigned to the keeping of posterity. 

The memorable festivities, with all their gay pageant, have 
vanished out of sight; but there yet lingers a fond and grateful 
recollection round the name of one who, perhaps, of all his great 
brotherhood in art, was the most faithful to the injunction— 


Trace beauty’s beam to its eternal spring, 
And pure to man the fire celestial bring. 


CaTHERINE Mary PHILLIMoRE. 
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COBDEN’S DREAM. 


As every day seems to make it more clear that the growing desire of 
the country for a reconsideration of our fiscal policy of 1846 cannot 
much longer be ignored by Parliament, it may not be altogether 
uninteresting to look back upon the influences which obtained for that 
policy popular support and Parliamentary sanction. It requires a 
very little research to make it evident that the so-called Free Trade 
policy was a speculative policy, that it was based entirely on the 
assumption that its adoption by this country would be an example 
widely, if not universally, followed by the nations of the world, 
and it can be no exaggeration to assert that it would never have 
been so generally supported as it was, had it not been for the 
glowing predictions concerning its results, made by Cobden and 
his colleagues, before and for a time after its inauguration. 
Indeed, if we are to believe his public utterances, Cobden himself,. 
together with many of his most eminent fellow-workers, would 
never have lent their support to a policy so purely speculative, 
had they not placed the most implicit reliance on his predictions 
that the adoption of a policy of free imports would undoubtedly, 
in a very short time, secure for this country the manifold advan- 
tages of free trade or free exchange with other countries. It 
becomes then a matter of primary importance to inquire whether 
the events predicted by Cobden have or have not come about.. 
If these predictions have not been fulfilled, the country, it may 
be fairly urged, adopted a policy of free imports under a misap- 
prehension ; it may be said that the popular support was obtained 
by false pretences, or, at all events, by promises which have not 
been kept; and under such circumstances it may with reason be 
insisted that the country has every right to reconsider the subject, 
and to reverse its verdict, should the light of more recent and 
more truthful information point in such a direction. 

Those, too, who hold Cobden’s memory in respect have a 
lively interest in demanding that the question shall be recon- 
sidered, because he taught us that a policy of free imports could 
alone be justified by the occurrence of certain events, which he 
confidently anticipated, and that his support of such a policy was 
entirely conditional on these events taking place. Now, however, 
Cobden’s name is commonly used in support of our present 
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system of free imports; and if the conditions on which alone he 
supported such a policy have not been fulfilled, surely it becomes 
the duty of his admirers to rescue his name from an association 
with a bastard system of Free Trade, from which, had he been 
living, he would, beyond all question, most ardently have desired 
to dissociate himself. For Cobden himself has told us, in so many 
words, that if his predictions were unfulfilled, the principles he 
advocated were to be considered as mistaken principles. 

With some of Cobden’s minor predictions, it is not necessary to 
trouble ourselves, but they cannot well be altogether ignored 
because of the immense influence they had upon the public mind, 
and the extraordinary influence they exerted in favour of a free 
import, or so-called Free Trade policy. Some of these, perhaps, 
should more properly be considered as having been used simply 
for oratorical effect, while others of them were, probably, used 
merely to excite public attention, and were considered justified on 
account of the great results hoped for, and confidently expected to 
be obtained. In the latter category may be placed the telling 
peroration at Manchester, early in 1846, at a time when the 
crowning victory of the Free Trade party was approaching, and 
when it was more than ever necessary to create an increasing 
impression in its favour. Speaking of Free Trade, he declared that 
it ‘‘ would thrust aside the antagonism of race, creed, and language, 
and unite us in the bonds of eternal peace”; and a little farther 
on he says, ‘‘I believe that the effect will be to change the face of 
the world so as to introduce a system of government entirely distinct 
from that which now prevails. I believe that the desire and the 
motive for large and mighty empires, for gigantic armies and 
navies, for those materials which are used for the destruction of 
life and the desolation of the rewards of labour, will die away ; I 
believe that such things will cease to be necessary, or to be used, 
when man becomes one family, and freely exchanges the fruits 
of his labour with his brother man.” Of course, it may be 
said that all this was the mere picturesque side of the policy 
for which Cobden was contending, and that he really expected 
very little of the kind to come about. But be that as it 
may, if he really was in earnest, his expectations must 
have received a rude shock when the Crimean War broke 
out, barely eight years after the adoption of his free import policy, 
and shortly to be followed, as it was, by the great mutiny in India, 
which furnished one of the most appalling examples in history of 
the impossibility of eradicating the “antagonism of race, creed, 
and language.” A very striking and eloquent commentary on the 
vanity of all such hopes as those of Cobden’s, is to be found in a 
lecture recently delivered by Captain Colomb at the Royal United 
Service Institute, in which he makes the following remarkable 
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statement: ‘‘In the thirty-five years that have elapsed since then 
(1851) there has been twice as much bloodshed, and more than 
double the money spent in war by civilized powers, than during 
the preceding sixty-five years.” But even judged by the light of 
recent events, there is no need to deal harshly with this Manches- 
ter peroration ; that, too, was delivered on the assumption, unfortu- 
nately not yet realised, that a policy of free imports would lead to 
Free Trade, the free exchange of the fruits of his labours between 
man and his brother man. It may be worth while, too, to call 
attention to another of Cobden’s minor predictions, which certainly 
exerted a very remarkable influence on the public mind. Free 
Trade or free imports were to give a cheap loaf. The big Free 
Trade loaf, and diminutive Protection loaf, are even now made 
use of with a view to catching the votes of the farm-labourers, 
newly enfranchised and new to such devices. The remark, perhaps 
imaginary, of some farm-labourer, was in the mouth of every anti- 
corn-law-league agitator, ‘‘I be protected but I be starving,” and 
was intended to convince the public not only that protection was 
bad in itself, but that Free Trade would make things better. 
Everywhere the argument of the cheap loaf was used in order to 
buy popularity for the advocates of free imports. Cobden and his 
colleagues honestly believed in it beyond all question, and many 
hoped, from feelings of philanthropy, that such a result would 
follow the abolition of the Corn Laws; but a far larger number of 
Free Traders were delighted with this prediction of Cobden’s, 
because they fancied that cheap bread would enable them still 
further to grind down the labouring population of the towns, and 
compel them to work for lower wages. This latter class of Free 
Traders consequently welcomed with eagerness the burning 
eloquence and high motives of the Free Trade leaders as a cloak 
under which to conceal the base hopes of their greedy souls. 
Unfortunately for Cobden’s reputation as a prophet, his hopes in 
the matter of the abolition of the Corn Laws cheapening the loaf 
have also been doomed to disappointment. The perusal of a table 
given in the Appendix to the Third Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the Depression of Trade and Indus- 
try, will show—that in Protectionist France wheat was on an 
average just 2s. 6d. a quarter cheaper than it was in England with 
her Corn Laws abolished, from 1846, the date of their abolition, 
down to 1870 ; that wheat has moreover been on an average cheaper 
in France than in England, during the whole period 1846-1883, 
the last year recorded in the Blue Book; and the same table will 
show that while the average price of wheat in England for the 
four years preceding the Abolition of the Corn Laws was only 
£2 12s. 43d. per quarter, the average price of wheat from 1846 
down to 1875 was £2 12s. 11d. per quarter!!! It would seem, in 
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fact, that not only was Cobden’s prediction as to the effects of the 
abolition of the Corn Laws entirely and hopelessly wrong, but 
that ever since the introduction of a system of Free Trade in Corn 
wheat has been dearer in this country than in France with its 
protective tariffs, and that nearly for thirty years after the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws wheat has been dearer in this country than 
it was while those laws remained on the Statute Book. Such 
have been the results of two of Cobden’s minor predictions; but 
although he doubtless attached a considerable degree of importance 
to the lasting peace, international good-feeling, and cheap bread, 
which he believed a policy of free imports would bring in its train, 
he does not appear ever to have staked the truth of his principles, 
and, indeed, his character as a politician, on Free Trade producing 
these results. But he was not always so reticent. On the fulfil- 
ment of certain other of his predictions, he seems to have been 
ready to stake his all, predictions his implicit faith in which would 
appear to have been the key-note of his whole policy. It is about 
the fulfilment of these predictions, to which Cobden appears to have 
attached so much importance, that his admirers of the present day 
must be most anxious. 

If the forty years which have elapsed since these predictions 
were made have proved them to be fallacious, then it will be seen 
that Cobden, according to his own showing, can no longer be 
-considered as an apostle of free imports. His adherence to such a 
policy was, from the first, only conditional. If those conditions 
have not been complied with, his admirers may well demand that 
justice shall be done him; that he shall be absolved from all con- 
nection with these latter-day Free Traders, and that the Cobden 
Club shall call itself after some other name, or be content to meet 
the charge of traducing the memory of its illustrious patron. The 
first of the two important predictions to which attention is called, 
was made in London in the autumn of 1843. It was asserted that 
a lower price of wheat would bring about a revival of trade; and it 
will be seen, from the solemn language in which Cobden indulged, 
how important he deemed the establishment of the truth of this 
principle to the success of his Free Trade policy. Wheat, it seems, 
had commanded an exceptionally high price during the three years 
1839-40-41, but had fallen again in 1842 to 57s. 3d. per quarter. 
Speaking of these three years of high prices, Cobden said, ‘‘ These 
three years were years of unparalleled suffering and distress. Last 
autumn Providence blessed us with an abundant harvest, and this, 
' in connection with the importation of foreign corn to the extent 
of three millions, so reduced the price of wheat that the average 
price of that article for the first six months of the present year has 
only been 47s. 7d. Now, if there had been no revival of trade 
under such circumstances, I should not have dared to appear 
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before you; I should have deserved, indeed, the character of an 
imposter as to all I have said on this subject, had there been no: 
revival of trade under such circumstances.” 

To those who speculate on what Cobden’s attitude would have 
been at the present day, had he lived, nothing can exceed the 
importance of this very explicit declaration. So convinced does he 
seem to have been that a fall in the price of wheat, the precursor: 
of his boasted cheap loaf, would necessarily result in an imme- 
diately increased prosperity of trade, that he is apparently content 
to allow the whole fabric of the Free Trade policy, which he had 
reared at such cost, to stand or fall by the truth of that simple 
principle. It is impossible to place any other interpretation 
on his language. Did not a fall in the price of wheat bring 
about increased prosperity of trade, he was willing that all he 
had said on the subject of Free Trade should be discredited, and 
he asserted that he himself would not dare to appear in public. 
Unfortunately for those who fondly believe that in supporting our 
present policy of free imports they are following out the principles. 
which Cobden taught, this corner-stone argument of his, this 
assertion on which he staked his very political morality, has, like 
each one of his other too confident predictions, now turned out to. 
be altogether, and in every point, entirely fallacious. 

Never was a prediction more completely falsified. Guided by 
the experience of the past forty years, it would be difficult to 
conceive any prediction which could have been made on any 
subject that could be proved by events not merely so incorrect, but 
so completely the reverse of the truth. So generally is this under- 
stood that it is now almost universally admitted that we can look 
for no revival of our depressed industries until agriculture shows 
some signs of returning life, a consummation which cannot 
by any possibility be accomplished, unless it is by a rise in 
the price of agricultural products, especially of wheat. This feeling 
is well expressed in a note especially added to their replies to the 
question of the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade, by 
the Liverpool General Brokers’ Association, a society that cannot 
be suspected of any undue regard for the interests of agriculture. 
“Short crops,” they say, ‘and low prices have made profitable 
farming an impossibility ; thus, our best customers fail us when 
most wanted, and the result is felt not only in our own market, but 
in every manufacturing town and village in the land.” The Blue 
Books containing the evidence given before the Royal Commission 
teem with such expressions of opinion. Mr. J. H. Brown, a 
witness representing the South of Scotland Chamber of Com- 
merce, and interested in the tweed trade, speaks most emphatically 
of the ruinous effect on trade which is caused by any depression im 
agriculture ; so also, among many others, do Mr. Stuttard, a Man- 
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chester cotton-spinner, Mr. Ellis, of the South Yorkshire Coal 
Association, Mr. Belk, the master cutler, and Mr. J. Dixon, Presi- 
dent of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce. This latter gentle- 
man, when questioned as to the causes that might be assigned for 
the depression of trade in general, replied: ‘‘ Speaking generally, 
of course, when the agricultural interest of this country is 
depressed, the Sheffield trade is depressed in proportion, and I 
believe that the agricultural interest is very greatly depressed 
owing, in a great measure, to the low price of cereals.’”” And yet 
Cobden anticipated that as the price of cereals fell, the prosperity 
of commerce would increase! But the facts and figures of the 
past twenty years afford overwhelming evidence of the fallacy of 
this prediction of Cobden’s. When, during the eight years 1866-74, 
our trade was progressing by “‘ leaps and bounds,” wheat was as 
high as 56s. 5d. a quarter ; but during the past few years, when ex- 
traordinary depression or total ruin has overtaken each one of our 
national industries, wheat has scarcely averaged 32s. a quarter. 
If Cobden’s principle had been correct, these results would have 
been reversed, and with wheat at 56s. 5d. a quarter, our trade 
would have progressed but slowly ; while now, with wheat at least 
@ guinea a quarter cheaper, our trade, which is apparently almost 
on its last legs, should be advancing by ‘‘ leaps and bounds.” But 
if further evidence were wanting to crush the last spark of proba- 
bility from Cobden’s theory, it is tolerably clear that no prosperity 
of trade, but the depression from which we have suffered so long, 
has occurred concurrently with, or subsequent to, the fall in the 
price of the wheat. One of the questions sent round to the 
Chambers of Commerce of the country by the Royal Commission 
on Trade Depression, was as to when the depression in trade may 
be said to have been first felt. Upwards of one hundred Chambers 
of Commerce, or branches of Chambers, replied to this question, 
and there are barely half a dozen replies in which the depression 
of trade is said to have begun earlier than 1874, towards the end 
of which year the great fall in the price of wheat began. But 
even the replies which trace back the beginning of the depression 
to an earlier date than 1874, can scarcely be called upon in sup- 
port of Cobden’s prediction ; for they have to do with exceptional 
industries, and could scarcely be expected to have felt the fall in 
the price of wheat. Two replies from representatives of the 
sugar industries, trace back their bad times to the increase of 
foreign sugar bounties; whilst another of the exceptional replies 
comes from Luton, the seat of the straw-plaiting industry, and the 
depression in that industry dates back a number of years to the 
importation of Canton plaits into this country. In fact, it may be 
said that the Chambers of Commerce unanimously date back the 
trade depression to some date subsequent to 1874, the year in 
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which the price of wheat first showed so terrible a decline, and the 
great majority of their replies would seem to show that depression 
has increased as the price of wheat has almost continuously 
decreased. 

The second of Cobden’s more important predictions, is his 
assertion that, would this country but set the example, and adopt 
a policy of free imports, other nations would be certain to follow 
suit. Mr. Villiers, the Parliamentary leader of the Free Trade 
party, declared on one occasion, in moving his annual motion for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, that not only would foreign countries 
follow our example and open their ports, but that they were 
eagerly awaiting our action in the matter, and were with much 
difficulty being restrained by their leading statesmen from being 
beforehand with us. ‘Both Germany and America,” said 
Mr. Villiers, “‘ where our rivals are now most prosperous, say, 
‘Take our corn and we will take your manufactures,’ and this has 
been the basis on which they have always desired to negotiate.” 
On this point Cobden was most emphatic and determined, so com- 
pletely does he appear to have been misled by the splendid glamour 
of his dream of ‘‘ Free Trade, Peace, and Good-will among Nations.” 
Speaking at Manchester, he said: ‘‘I believe that if you abolish 
the Corn Laws honestly, and adopt Free Trade in its simplicity, 
there will not be a tariff in Europe that will not be changed in 
five years to follow your example.” Again, a few months later 
at the same place, at a time when the Free Trade party had won 
its crowning victory in Parliament, he says, referring to Free 
Trade: ‘‘ But we have established a principle now, which is 
eternal in its strength and universal in its application, and must 
be applied in all nations and throughout all times, not simply to 
commerce, but to every item of the tariffs of the world; and if we 
are not mistaken in thinking our principles are true, be assured 
that these results will follow at no very distant period.” 

Here, again, Cobden stakes the truth of his principles on the 
advent of certain events; and there can be but little doubt that 
it was the decided opinion he so often and in so pronounced a 
manner expressed on this particular branch of the subject, that 
rendered the abolition of our import duties, and the entire 
upheaval of a fiscal system under which the commerce of this 
country had enormously progressed, a possible, and, as the 
event showed, even an easy task. But there has been a rude 
awakening here as elsewhere. If foreign nations were, in reality, 
so anxious, as Mr. Villiers would have had us believe, to follow 
our example and open their ports, they were also prudently 
anxious to await the results which might attend our adoption 
of a system of free imports. We have waited not five years, as 
Cobden suggested, but more than forty years. We have, with a 
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patience amounting almost to apathy, quietly looked on, while 
every year the great lead in the commerce of the world, which 
we acquired under Protection, has been gradually and surely 
encroached upon under our system of free imports. We have 
seen our traders driven from market after market. We have 
seen the United States, Germany, and our Colonies of Canada, 
Australia, and Newfoundland, so far from adhering to a policy 
of Free Trade, actually close their ports to us, and adopt high 
protective tariffs. During the past ten years, the nations of 
Europe have, one and all of them, increased their import duties 
instead of lowering them, and to such an extent has this been 
the case, that our goods have been all but unknown in many of 
their marts. We have seen, too, these nations who have adhered 
to this system of protection, which, we are told, is so ruinous, 
not only half ruin us by competition in the neutral markets of 
the world, but they have positively taken advantage of our free 
ports, and inundated our home markets with their goods so com- 
pletely that many of our factories are lying idle, and many thousands 
of our people are only half employed or without employment at all. 
Asked by the Royal Commissioners inquiry into the Depression of 
Trade, what, in his view, was the present policy and tendency of 
foreign countries in regard to commercial tariffs, Mr. Kennedy, 
C.B., the Chief of the Commercial Department of the Foreign 
Office, replies : “‘ The principal tendency is a retrograde policy from 
the system of commercial treaties inaugurated in 1860. The 
policy adopted in many countries may be described as a policy to 
augment custom duties and to encourage home production, rather 
than revert to the system which prevailed before 1860 of differential 
treatment.” 

Indeed, the evidence given before the Royal Commissioners as 
to the decided Protectionist policy of foreign countries is perfectly 
overwhelming. Mr. Carver gives evidence as to the German tariff 
being increased in 1883. Mr. Bousfield speaks of the same subject, 
and complains of the new French treaty, which has, in some eases, 
raised the import duties from 10 to 25 per cent. Mr. Mitchell tells 
how the last German tariff is ‘‘ almost prohibitive’ ; how the trade 
with Russia, owing to recent alterations of her import duties, is 
become ‘‘ merely nominal”; and how the trade with Spain for the 
same cause has been reduced to “ one-fourth” of its former 
dimensions. Mr. Walker mentions the increased tariffs in Italy, 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, and speaks of the latter country 
in some cases imposing an ad valorem duty of 112 per cent. on 
goods coming from England. Mr. Dixon, too, complains, as do 
several other witnesses, of the recently-increased tariffs of Russia, 
Canada, and Italy ; while Mr. Donaldson, in reply to the question, 
““ What markets have been closed against you since 1882 ?” replied. 
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‘Particularly the American market, and German, French, and 
Russian markets to a large extent.”’ 

What then can be said of the value of Cobden’s predictions as 
to the effect of our adopting a system of free imports? He 
predicted cheaper bread for the working classes; the result was 
that for nearly thirty years after the Corn Laws were abolished, 
wheat was dearer than it had been during the last few years of 
Protection. He predicted universal peace, and the friendship of 
races ; the result has been double the bloodshed, and double the 
war expenditure that there was under the system of war-breeding 
Protection. 

But if Cobden was not a wise statesman, he was, at all events, 
an honest one. He would not consent to give the full weight of 
his commanding influence to a policy of speculation, unless he 
was distinctly protected by certain safeguards from being irre- 
vocably associated with it. He might be mistaken in his predic- 
tions. It is human to err. What if his great Free-Trade theory 
should prove an idle dream? a glorious idea but an impracticable 
one. What if, after all, the specious Free-Trade system which he 
fancied we were rapidly approaching should turn out to be some 
too-deceptive mirage, only alluring his country far into the deep 
sands of commercial ruin ? Such possibilities as these could not 
escape the shrewd perception of Cobden, and with an admirable 
prudence he proceeded to guard against them. He pointed out 
certain sure and decisive tests by which his policy might be 
tested, and if, tried by these tests, it should be found wanting. 
then he, at all events, might claim to be absolved from any 
further responsibility for the system of free imports. If a fall in 
the price of wheat was not accompanied by increased commercial 
prosperity, then, as to all he had said on the subject of Free Trade 
to his followers, he was to be considered as deserving “‘ the charac- 
ter of an imposter.” Again, if the nations of the world did not, 
“‘at no very distant period,” alter their tariffs and adopt a policy 
of free imports, it was to be understood that, so far as Free Trade 
for this country was concerned, Cobden and his colleagues were to 
be considered as “ mistaken in thinking their principles correct.” 
No man can say that these two test conditions of Cobden’s have 
been carried out. The nations of the world have not altered their 
tariffs in the direction of free imports, but they have altered them, 
and are continuing to alter them, in a precisely opposite direction. 
The prosperity of our trade has not increased when the price of 
wheat has fallen, but a rise in the price of wheat has almost 
without exception been followed by an increased commercial pro- 
sperity. Tried by this standard of Cobden’s own choosing his 
happy vision of ‘ Free Trade, Peace, and Good-will among Nations,” 
must be reluctantly avowed to have been but an empty dream; but 
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a dream so grand in its conception, so entirely free from the per- 
sonal aggrandizement of the dreamer, and so purely patriotic, that 
it must always surround Cobden’s memory with the respectful 
admiration of philanthropists. Joseph’s dream, it will be remem- 
bered, called forth the execration of his fellows ; but Cobden’s excited 
the profound admiration of the majority of his fellow-countrymen. 
The sheaves which arose, in Joseph’s dream, around him were 
making obeisance to himself and his offspring; the sheaves in 
Cobden’s dream, the nations of mankind, were making obeisance 
to the commercial supremacy of his countrymen. But although 
“Free Trade, Peace, and Good-will among Nations” may have 
cajoled by its sublimity, and convinced by the pleasing prospect 
it held out there were still many who, while they could not despise 
the dreamer, despised the dream. Among these was Disraeli. He 
opposed, with all the force of his commanding geuius, the gambling 
spirit of the people, which, he clearly foresaw, was about to sacrifice 
the substance, the possession of the trade of half the world, for the 
Shadow, Free Trade, which promised them a still greater share of 
it. ‘‘It may be vain, now in the midnight of their intoxication, to 
tell them that there will be an awakening of bitterness : it may be 
idle now, in the spring-tide of their economic frenzy, to warn them 
that there may be an ebb of trouble. But the dark and inevitable 
hour will arise. Then, when their spirit is softened by misfortune, 
they will recur to those principles which made England great. 
Then too, perchance, they may remember, not with unkindness, 
those who, betrayed or deserted, were neither ashamed nor afraid 
to struggle for the ‘ good old cause,’ the cause with which are 
associated principles the most popular, sentiments the most entirely 
national—the cause of labour, the cause of the people, the cause of 
England.” Such was Disraeli’s magnificent and prophetic pero- 
ration to his famous speech on the occasion of the system of free 
imports being finally acknowledged by the House of Commons. 
And who shall say that the “dark and inevitable” has not come 
upon us? Surely those who have slumbered on with Cobden’s 
dream must now be having an “ awakening of bitterness”! But 
in the interest of the great dreamer who is gone, every honest man 
should protest against Cobden’s name being any further bespattered 
by a forced association with a policy of free imports; the sup- 
porters of which, under existing circumstances, he has termed 
“‘ imposters ” in advance. 


H. R. Fareunarson. 
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GUSTAV FREYTAG. 


Tue writer of fictitious narrative stands in much closer relation- 
ship to his fellow-countrymen than do any of his brother workers 
in art, and consequently his obligations to his native land are far 
greater than theirs; he has to be much more national than they, 
both in thought and in the choice of his material. It is true, 
German classics have but little regarded this latter consideration, 
having, indeed, by preference, taken their subjects from foreign 
countries ; although German history and German national life cer- 
tainly offer materials neither inferior nor less abundant. A more 
national writer than Gustav Freytag, Germany has hardly ever 
had. All his subjects, with one exception, are drawn from German 
life, every fresh outburst of which he has studied and portrayed 
with a master hand. The entire history of the Fatherland, every 
step of its intellectual and political development, from the remotest 
era of Germanic existence, down to the struggles of the last war, 
is mirrored in his writings. Freytag being a German from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot, it is superfluous to add that, 
in his views of men and things, he is an optimist; for to bea 
German and to be an optimist are synonymous terms. The German 
race are of a merry disposition, a joyous temperament, and do not 
consent to regard this earth as a vale of tears; willing to leave 
that conception of it to the few over-cultured. Not only does 
Freytag not believe in the worthlessness of all earthly action 
and conduct, but, on the contrary, he even assumes a certain im- 
mortality for all work performed with a conscious aim: “A well- 
lived life ends not with death; it endures in the minds and deeds 
of friends, and in the thoughts and labour of the people.” When 
Freytag forsakes the current of modern life and descends into the 
mines of German antiquity, deep down until he is lost in the gray 
twilight of tradition, he is moved to do so by love for his people, 
the course of whose progress from one stage to another he is deter- 
mined to trace out and lay bare. Therefore, he says :— 


For then truly is man’s highest and most stable happiness attained when, relying 
upon the forces that are at work around him, he can look forward into the future with 
hope. Thus it is we live. We are surrounded by much that is weak, much that is 
ruined and falling into decay, but in the midst of it all there is growing up an endless 
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wealth of young strength. The roots and trunk of our national life are healthy. 
Devotion in family relationships, reverence for justice and morality, hard but able 
work, vigorous activity in every department. In many thousands the consciousness 
that they are increasing the popular strength; in millions more who still remain 
behind, the dawning conviction that they too will have to strive after our culture: this, 
to us who live in these later days, is joy and honour, helping to make us proud and 
brave. We know, indeed, that the glad sense of this possession may one day be 
dimmed for us, for to every nation there come at times interruptions to its development ; 
but so long as these last guarantees of health and vigour exist, its growth can never be 
permanently hindered or destroyed. 

And as the Germans can point to no more national writer, 
although perhaps to many a greater genius, than Freytag, neither 
have they produced many more industrious. He has exercised 
his talents in the production of almost every species of poesy, in 
lyrics, in small epics, in the three kinds of drama, and as a nove- 
list. Besides this, he has written a model and masterly biography ; 
devoted much thought to the technique of poetry ; composed a 
great number of articles on the politics of the day, and finally, by 
his historical pictures, representing the progress of civilization in 
Germany, he has won for himself an honourable name in science. 
In the poet, however, let us not forget the man, but recollect that 
Freytag is a character of the noblest order, to which fact num- 
berless deeds of magnanimity and unselfishness bear witness. As 
a friend, his hand has always been ready to help, even more so 
where no demand was made on him, than where assistance was 
actually asked. No man has ever borne adversity—of which, in 
the course of his life, he has not been spared his share, any more 
than the rest of mortals—with greater dignity or fortitude ; even 
the heaviest blows of misfortune having been unable to crush 
him. 

The following attempt to give a character-sketch of the man and 
his works may, therefore, not be unwelcome to the friends of 
German literature in this country. 


I. 


Silesia, that but recent addition to the fabric of the Prussian 
State, to whose union with the principal palace a mortar largely 
mixed with blood was necessary, has been remarkably quick in 
reconciling itself to the events which occasioned the change in its 
political circumstances. No German race can so readily forget, or 
be so easily fired with enthusiasm, as the Silesians. 

The Silesian is vivacious, sociable, talkative, easily excited and 
easily satisfied ; quick to comprehend what is new, but not equally 
strong in patient endurance and perseverance. Ardent and 
sanguine, he is prone to be led from one extreme to the other; his 
imagination readily furnishes him with ideals, but his volatile dis- 
position never allows him to come to a tragic conflict with reality. 
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There is, however, but little of this lightness of character about our 
author. Freytag’s views of life are deep and comprehensive ; his 
knowledge thorough ; his nature averse to intercourse; indeed, he 
has withdrawn himself, as it were, into a fortress. 

Jan Piontek—the latter word is but a translation of the name 
Freytag,—who died in 1728, is the first ‘historic’ representative 
of the author’s family, who were settled in Kreuzburg, in Upper 
Silesia. How and why he came to give himself this name, when 
tradition vouches for the existence of the German translation at a 
much earlier period, is not known. His son Adam, however, 
again adopted the German cognomen. In 1797, Adam’s son, 
Gottlob Ferdinand Freytag, the father of our novelist, settled at 
Kreuzburg as a doctor. He was a good-hearted man, but, having 
been brought up in the school of life, he was somewhat hard and 
rough. Freytag’s mother Henrietta, the daughter of Pastor Zebe, 
of Wustebriese, Silesia, was of an altogether different stamp. She 
was of poetic temperament, touched with enthusiasm, and pos- 
sessed of much sensibility for literary pursuits; indeed, she might 
almost be described as a bel esprit. The married life of the 
couple was a happy one. Attracted and bound to each other by 
the opposite features of their characters, their happiness reached 
its apex when, on July 13th, 1816, a son was born to them, whom 
they christened Gustav. A second son was born later and 
received the name of Reinhold. 

Both boys passed their earliest years in the seclusion of the 
parental home. They were not taught by their father, whose pro- 
fessional duties forbade it, but by an uncle. Subsequently, how- 
ever, as the boys gave evidence of possessing excellent parts, it 
became apparent that they ought to be sent to a superior school, 
where they would receive regular instruction. Consequently, in 
1829, Gustav took his departure from Kreuzburg, and went to 
reside with another uncle in Oels, in which town he attended the 
“Gymnasium” (grammar school). It is not easy correctly to esti- 
mate the influence which his home-life had on the author. That 
it was not slight is shown in the last volume of Our Forefathers. 
While in the house of his parents, one seed was planted in Gustav 
Freytag’s soul the fruit of which he has reaped and enjoyed 
throughout his whole life: love for the theatre and dramatic art. 
It was in 1824 he saw his first dramatic representation, given by a 
travelling company on a visit to Kreuzburg, when this, to him new, 
art forthwith gained his undying affection. At the “‘ Gymnasium,” 
Gustav considerably distinguished himself. He was the favourite 
of the head-master, always stood at the top of his class, and in 
1835 passed his final examination brilliantly. It was with regret 
that his master, as well as his uncle, to whose peculiar nature he 
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had quickly learned to adapt himself, saw his departure. In 
April 1835 he commenced his studies at Breslau University. He 
entered himself for several subjects, but did not study for a profes- 
sion. He enrolled himself as a member of the powerful and illus- 
trious corps of the “‘ Borussen,”’ and divided his superfluous time 
[or le‘sure ?] between the study of the various kinds of beer manu- 
factured in Breslau, and visits to the theatre which, at that day, 
was accounted one of the best in Germany. As regards learning, 
nothing had any attraction for him, except the writings of the 
brothers Grimm, while among the professors, there was only Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben for whom he felt any personal liking. In 
October 1836 he left Breslau and went to Berlin. Here he attended 
lectures by Bockh, Bopp, Von der Hagen, and Lachmann—the 
most celebrated professors of those days in Germany—in Litera- 
ture and Philology. He was not less regular in his visits to the 
Royal Theatre, and even tried his hand at drama in Falkenstein’s 
Atonement, The Hussite, &c., none of which, however, saw the 
light of day—a clear proof of how much his pursuits and his 
inclinations were at variance; and that, as yet, he had no fixed 
and definite aim, is offered by his doctoral dissertation, ‘‘ De 
initiis scenicae poéseos apud Germanos.” 

Many of his holidays, during this time, he was in the habit of 
spending on the estate of a family with whom he was intimate, 
taking great interest in the study of agriculture, which was there 
carried on on an extensive scale. To these holiday visits he owes 
much mental stimulus of various kinds; the masterly descriptions 
of the country and rural scenes, in his later novels, are in a great 
measure to be traced to the impressions he here received. When 
Freytag had finished his university career, he settled down in 
Breslau as an unattached professor. On May 1, 1839, he delivered 
his introductory lecture, ‘‘ De Hrosuitha poétria.” 

Freytag’s discourse is not more interesting than such disserta- 
tions usually are, beside which it is wanting in that classical 
elegance with which, subsequently, he so well understood how to 
enliven the very driest disquisitions. 

From 1839 to 1847 were for Freytag eight most pleasant years. 
True, neither his professorial duties nor his colleagues at the 
university contributed much towards rendering his residence in 
Breslau particularly agreeable. In the first place, he was him- 
self not so much at home in the field of labour which he was cul- 
tivating, as to prevent him meeting with occasional obstacles in 
his path. The history of the German language and literature, as 
a department of science, was at that time not nearly so far 
advanced as it is to day. Moreover, the condition of things at 
Breslau university, in those years, was unendurable for young and 
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aspiring talent. The ruling spirit was one of pedantry. Even 
the merest externals were sufficient to occasion unpleasantness. 
As a young man, Freytag used to pay some little regard to his 
personal appearance, and would not rarely take his seat in the 
professor’s chair, wearing light gloves, a circumstance which suf- 
ficed to draw upon him considerable annoyance from some of his 
elder colleagues. There were, in fact, only two of the latter with 
whom he cultivated any close intercourse: Hoffman von Fallers- 
leben and Dr. Geyder. It was poesy and liberal views, both of 
which were capital crimes in the eyes of the rest of their col- 
leagues, which united the trio. They collected ancient popular 
songs ; took excursions, in company, into the charming mountain 
scenery of the neighbourhood, or to the castles of friendly mag- 
nates. One such excursion they made at Whitsuntide in the year 
1840 to Gimmel, one of the estates belonging to Count Alexander 
von Dyhrn, in the district of Oels. The Count was a good- 
natured, but gay and frivolous man, who wished to be looked 
upon as a bel esprit, but who in reality was a purely sensual cha- 
racter. The best thing about him was his wife, an interesting 
lady, at the age in which women are most dangerous. The 
Count was not the most devoted of husbands, and, moreover, left 
to his wife the entertainment of his guests. Freytag was so cap- 
tivated by the sweetness and charm of the noble lady, that their 
stay, only intended to cover a few days, was extended over a whole 
week. This visit was fated to have important consequences on 
Freytag’s future life, for the image of the Countess never again 
faded from his memory. That so fair a flower should be tended 
with so little love, was to him incomprehensible. 

Freytag was not always the philosopher, as we know him to- 
day, solitarily retreating to his lone and lofty post of observation. 
In those years, on the contrary, he had a joyous temperament and 
was fond of life, and as, among his colleagues of that time, he 
could not find what his nature required—bright faces, laughter, 
familiar converse, and the ring of glasses—he sought it in other 
circles, and not last in theatrical circles. 

It was about this time that his first poetical essays were made. 
As was to be expected from a German writer—although, at this 
period, he looked upon himself as far removed from the vocation 
of authorship—he began his literary career by writing some lyrics. 
The collection, which is entitled, In Breslau, appeared in 1845, 
but the poems were composed, for the most part, in 1839-40. 
The volume opens with stanzas in rhyme of a serious, even a 
tragic, character, and coloured by local circumstances, treating of 
the misery suffered by the Poles, who, in consequence of the in- 
surrection, had been expelled from their country, and, in large 
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numbers, had migrated to Breslau. These are followed by others 
on ordinary subjects, such as the rescue of fallen girls—a 
favourite topic with all young poets; then follow ballads of a more 
cheerful character, legends, and, last of all, some drinking songs. 
There are also some trifles of a political nature. ‘The best piece 
of the collection, however, is the legend of ‘‘ Junker Gotthelf von 
Habenichts.””’ Apart from its numerous poetical beauties, the 
poem deserves a place in the history of Freytag’s mental develop- 
ment, because it is here we meet, for the first time, with those 
figures which we must characterize as specially Freytag’s types. 
One of these is that of a grave man who has had to undergo the 
hard discipline of life, but whose warm heart, nevertheless, often 
runs away with his head: an honest, upright, at times even rude, 
fellow; to whom every lie is an abomination, and whom his 
straightforwardness sometimes brings into the most awkward 
predicaments, out of which, however, after hard struggles, he 
generally manages to fight his way again, so that in the end he 
attains the desired goal and marries his love in triumph. With 
this character the author, as a rule, associates the wag, that re- 
freshing complement of his nature, who now, playfully consolatory, 
stands by him ever ready to help, while sportively ridiculing and 
jesting at the rest of the community; then again, as a friend and 
equal, enlivens for him, by his good humour, the most trying and 
unpleasant situations, and contributes largely towards bringing 
everything to a happy termination. These figures are virtually 
nothing more than the personification of the distinctive qualities 
of the true German, in whose soul a weighty seriousness and a 
merry humour dwell side by side, and whose prototypes may be 
traced back to Wieland’s Hiion and Scherasmin. The feelings, 
thoughts, and actions of Freytag’s creations are always genuinely 
national, and this is the reason why they arouse in the German 
reader an interest so familiar that, after the first quarter of an 
hour’s acquaintance, it seems to him that he has known them all 
his life, and that their types must belong to the circle of his daily 
intercourse. Freytag’s female characters, also, preserve a certain 
family likeness. There are many pretty trifles among the poems, 
which deserve to be saved from oblivion. ‘he mature poet may, 
perhaps, look down upon these youthful efforts with a slightly 
sarcastic smile, but to the literary historian they are in the 
highest degree interesting, and especially for this reason, that 
they are the first and last verses Freytag ever wrote. 

After the death of King Frederick William III., during whose 
reign poetry had been unable to awaken any response of favour or 
support in his barren nature, his art-loving son and successor 
attempted to make amends for the shortcomings of the past. One 
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act of his with this purpose in view, useless indeed, but worthy 
of being gratefully acknowledged on account of its good intention, 
was the offering of prizes for good German comedies. In this 
competition Gustav Freytag took part, and he had the pleasure of 
seeing his piece, which was the first dramatic effort with which he 
had ventured to come before the public, honoured with a second 
prize. It was written in 1841, and published in 1844, under the 
title of Seeking a Wife; or, Kunz von der Rosen. 

It is not to be denied that, dramatically considered, the piece 
has many weak points, its greatest weakness being the subject ; 
and yet it has no mean excellencies. A wholesome breath of pure 
air blows through it from beginning to end; we feel ourselves 
thoroughly in harmony with these natural beings, every one of 
whom has preserved nature’s bloom upon their cheeks. Maxi- 
wilian, heir to the dominions of Austria, and his fool Kunz, are a 
pair of magnificently-drawn characters. The one, true-hearted, 
courageous, serious—a jest or a smile rarely passing his lips; the 
fool, full of jokes and pranks, watchful, clever, devotedly attached 
to his master, and unselfish even to self-sacrifice ; yet, ut the same 
time, anxiously concerned to conceal the very existence of his 
affection, as well as its expression. This wilful suppression of all 
warm feeling, hiding it under a rough or mocking exterior, is a 
peculiarity of almost all Freytag’s male characters. They consider 
it unmanly to show tender susceptibilities, and yet they allow 
themselves to be governed by them, just like any other honest 
mortal. This peculiarity is almost invariably associated with a 
vein of sarcasm turned against its possessor, a conscious, jesting 
self-depreciation. This kind of irony is the most refined expres- 
sion of feeling. Only a character in which the sensibilities are 
highly developed, a nature full of activity, and regardless of its 
own personality and tenderest feelings, is capable of using it. 
No one, as a rule, is more easily offended, or more sensitive to the 
jests of others, than your vulgar mortal, who frequently scents 
insinuations under the most harmless expressions. In his nature 
there is far more of self-conceit than self-depreciation. 

Instead of giving himself now with renewed ardour to poetical 
work, and again producing something of merit, for the next three 
years Freytag allowed his pen to rust, and having then com- 
menced a new work, he permitted even this to lie unfinished. 
When his play had been put upon the stage in Breslau, he, for the 
first time, became aware of his own shortcomings, and of how 
much was wanting to his perfection. He now resolved to study 
with all his might, and to this end went to school to the French, 
those masters of clever grouping ; concise, truthful dialogue, and the 
art of drawing figures with a few characteristic strokes. While 
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he was thus an ardent student, and, at the same time, extending 
his acquaintance with members of the theatrical profession, he 
was gaining, by degrees, a mass of technical skill and experience 
which subsequently proved of eminent service to him. 

In the year 1844. originated the fragment (Act 1st) of a tragedy, 
The Scholar. In 1848, the year in which, in Ruge’s Poetical 
Pictures, it was first presented to the reading public of Germany, 
the author, through a newly-acquired friend, was drawn over to 
the ranks of the daily press. Before this, however, he played out 
afew more winning cards in the shape of drama. He first wrote 
(1848) Valentine, which, for a long time, was considered to be the 
best middle-class play ever written. Its appearance caused a wide 
sensation. This is accounted for by the fact that it not only 
marked an important epoch in the mental development of our 
author, but it also formed a turning-point in that of modern 
drama. Hitherto no dramatic author had ever ventured to place 
upon the stage, with so little disguise, the sharp distinctions ex- 
isting in modern life. In this piece, class-levelling between nobles 
and commoners was commended, the commingling, by inter- 
marriages, of the different ranks of society, and Freytag pretty 
plainly hinted that by these unions the former had most to gain, 
or, at least, that their position was the one which, by comparison, 
admitted of the greatest improvement. For, in his esteem, the 
free middle class, with characters moulded in the hard school of 
life, making honest work its calling and aim, has always been the 
highest rank in the world. He claimed for the artizan behind his 
bench that he was a thousand times more use to the State, 
and had more just pretension to respect than that indolent, listless 
portion of the nobility, which, to him, appeared to be sinking 
lower, year by year, into debt, inane dissipation, and princely- 
lackeydom. The Silesian magnate, whose wife exercised such an 
irresistible charm upon Freytag, and who, in fact, subsequently 
became Mrs. Freytag, may, perhaps, have appeared to him as the 
characteristic representative of an entire class of society. When, 
in Valentine, as well as in the, as yet, but contemplated continua- 
tion of The Scholar, the aristocratic lady each time discards her 
noble lover in order to bestow her hand on the plain, energetic 
commoner, it may be, in these cases, that, as Shakespeare has it, 
‘the wish was father to the thought”—certainly a happy father, 
with reason to be proud of his child. Unlike many authors, reality 
did not withhold that which the muse had promised. 

Happy, therefore, as was the choice of subject in Valentine, 
laying hold of the age and of human life at its full, the author 
was not less so in the construction of his work, which was in 
perfect accordance with the highest principles of art. It was now 
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he showed what he had learned from the French. He had 
gathered many useful hints from them, but he also understood 
how to make an independent use of them. There is not a super- 
fluous word; not a figure stands in the wrong place; each one 
speaks just as much as is absolutely necessary, and yet so con- 
trives that every word spoken is interesting and demands atten- 
tion. The numberless merits which Va/entine possesses caused it, 
immediately after its appearance, to make the round of the 
German theatres, and even to-day there is scarcely a season passes 
in which, in the better class of theatres, Valentine is not, at least, 
once performed. 

Meantime Freytag’s position at Breslau University had become 
simply unbearable. He began to see more and more clearly that 
academic teaching was, after all, not his vocation; that both 
talents and inclinations much rather indicated to him a literary 
career. The dissensions between himself and his colleagues in- 
creased. Although among their number there were some excellent 
men, their views and opinions were, almost without exception, 
narrow-minded and illiberal. Freytag had long cherished the 
conviction that the old method of treating history, both in its 
writing and teaching, though indeed it could not be entirely 
superseded, nevertheless ought to make room by its side for a 
newer and better one. To him the history of mankind was 
mainly interesting in so far as it was the history of their civili- 
zation; the mere search for facts and events, and their bare 
enumeration, could not satisfy him. He wished to explore the 
course of their culture, to pursue the road which civilization 
and humanity had taken. And now the unexpected came to pass. 
What might be described as an act of violence was committed. 
On the proposal of Stenzel, who, at that time, held the position 
of Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, he was prohibited from 
reading his lecture. To this attack, Freytag returned the only 
fitting answer: none whatever. He declined to make it a matter 
of public interest by bringing it before a higher tribunal, but, 
without making the least stir or commotion, or troubling himself 
in the slightest degree about the ill-natured comments which un- 
doubtedly followed him, he left the university, and bade farewell 
to the Goddess of Science: resolved henceforth to devote himself 
to the dramatic muse—a course which, since the success of 
Valentine, seemed to promise him both advancement and renown. 

The magnificence of its situation induced him to choose 
Dresden as a place of residence. He had come to the determina- 
tion, which he also carried out, to establish himself in a home of 
his own, and it was his desire to offer the lady of his choice, the 
Countess Dyhrn, who, in the meantime, had broken the fetters of 
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her first marriage, the pleasantest abode possible. In this he 
succeeded, for in those days the intellectual and social life of that 
Athens on the Elbe was a bright and gladsome one. Living there 
were old Ludwig Tieck and a goodly number of friends with like 
pursuits, among them Edward Devrient, who was also desirous 
of rendering aid to histrionic art, from a scientific point of view, 
which he did in the united characters of actor, teacher of dramatic 
art, playwright, and stage-historian. Other members of that circle 
of friends were Berthold Auerbach, Frébel, and Ruge; with the 
latter, however, the friendship was not a lasting one, in conse- 
quence of political differences, which only too soon divided them. 

The universal success, beyond all expectation, attained by 
Valentine, had encouraged the author to produce another work, 
which likewise appeared in this year, and at the same time was 
put upon the stage: Count Waldemar, a piece which, if not one of 
the very first, certainly belongs to the most original products of 
modern German drama. An aristocrat, sick of life and its plea- 
sures, is rescued by the love of a young and innocent girl, saved 
from the moral ruin which threatened him, and restored to a life 
of useful activity. This is the fundamental idea of Freytag’s 
dramas, and it is as ethical as it is poetical. 

In the delineation of character in this piece, Freytag has done 
the work of a master ; in no other composition has he succeeded in 
mingling the most heterogeneous elements with so much natural- 
ness, and, by a few slight touches, giving to them a marked 
individuality. In the soul of the hero, Count Waldemar, there 
are united a contempt for life and a scornful disregard of all those 
things which others regard as high and holy, with a deep sensi- 
bility, and, in spite of all, a nature noble and sound at the core. 
Gertrude is the meekest and gentlest of unsophisticated maidens, 
and, at the same time, a proud and conscious woman. Feeling 
plainly the power which the Count has gained over her heart, she 
has pride enough to decline his offer of marriage, only, however, a 
moment later, to throw her arms around his neck. Georgine is 
half a fury and half a drawing-room coquette—a mother capable 
of slaying her own child rather than surrender it to her rival. 
Masterly as this drama is in regard to its technical construction, 
it nevertheless rests, in some measure, on impossible premisses. 

Its appearance in print and production on the stage created a 
general sensation ; there was scarcely a theatre which did not add 
it to its repertory. Its continued success greatly encouraged Frey- 
tag, and he made the bold resolve, from this time, to bring out a 
fresh picce each year, a plan which he would certainly have carried 
out had not outer circumstances unexpectedly given a new direction 
to his career. 
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II. 


The storms of the revolutionary years had burst. Shortly after 
those fatal March days, as preparations were being made for the 
elections to the Frankfort Parliament, that assembly of the most 
learned and the most unpractical men of Germany, in the parlour 
of a hotel in Leipsic sat Freytag and Heinrich Laube in confidential 
talk. Both men were Liberals to the very centre of their beings, 
and with the people in their thoughts and aims, but both of them far 
removed from approving the excesses which had been, and were still 
being committed. At this time Laube was counselling his friend 
to allow himself to be elected to the Frankfort Parliament, and in 
this way to help the good cause to the best of his ability. But 
Freytag was opposed to all Parliamentary strife, and already 
foresaw the practical uselessness of that Parliament, for “not 
with Frankfort, but with Berlin, lies the decision,” was his reply. 
What as yet few had confessed to themselves, that co-operation 
with Austria was equivalent to renouncing the hope of founding a 
great German empire, was already clear to his vision. But shortly 
after this refusal to interfere in political matters, fate, which 
oftentimes so strangely sports with plans and purposes, ordained 
that he should nevertheless be drawn into the whirlpool of the 
day’s politics, and, indeed, at a point much more restless and 
turbulent than is the life of a Parliamentary representative: he 
became a journalist. The journalist has very different and much 
more difficult tasks laid upon him, and needs to display far greater 
readiness and acuteness than the, frequently silent, member. It 
was no wonder, then, that the author experienced the paralysing 
influence of politics on his poetic productiveness. Still, his jour- 
nalistic activity in those years is very pleasant to contemplate, for 
almost every article which he penned is a perfect little masterpiece. 
The way in which Freytag was won over to the ranks of journalism 
is somewhat remarkable: no long inward struggle, no sudden irre- 
sistible impulse brought it about, but an interview with one man— 
Julian Schmidt. 

The two men had become acquainted through Ruge’s agency. 
One day they were sitting in company and discussing the troubles 
of the time. To them it seemed clear that only by means of the 
press could any influence be brought to bear on the mind of the 
educated public. It happened that, just at this time, an oppor- 
tunity presented itself for an aspiring, somewhat ambitious, 
writer, to take part in the conduct of a new, but already success- 
fully established paper. In Brussels, in the year 1841, a weekly 
paper had been started, which, on account of the variety and 
eterling quality of its contents, as well as its attractive style, in 
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contrast to the heavy dulness which characterized the rest of 
German papers, soon earned for itself the respect of the public, 
and from that gained a position of weight. It was called the 
Grenzboten, and was under the direction of its founder Kuranda, 
an Austrian journalist. Shortly after its establishment, Kuranda 
felt that, in order to be in closer contact with German life and 
doings, it would be necessary to transfer its offices to Germany, and 
accordingly chose Leipsic, then the literary centre of the land. But 
with his restless spirit, always on the look-out for some new 
undertaking, he did not stay long in Leipsic, but decided to 
remove to Vienna, where, as is well known, he subsequently played 
an important part in Austrian politics. He therefore offered 
his interest in the Grenzboten for sale. When our two friends, 
after long and careful deliberation, brought their conference to a 
close, they had come to the determination to unite in purchasing this 
share, and, by exerting themselves to the utmost of their powers, to 
transform the paper into a valuable high-class periodical. They 
by no means hid from themselves the difficulties they would have 
to encounter, but they undertook the arduous task, conscious of 
the rectitude of their aims, and true to their ideal confidence in 
the people, believing that in German countries an appeal to 
genuine uprightness and obedience to the laws of reason and of 
the State, as it always had been, so it always would be, followed 
by universal assent. Their hopes were not disappointed. True, 
the prosperity which the paper eventually enjoyed was of slow 
growth, but by its high-principled bearing, never swerving from 
the path once recognized as right, it earned the esteem even of 
its opponents, from the first day of its new editorship (July 1, 
1848); and in politics and public life, when esteem is once won, 
everything is won. 

In all ways, Freytag struggled against the blind subordination of 
men at the price of their intellectual freedom. He commen led 
Luther, who, although entirely dominated by an idea, yet never lost 
the mastery over himself. In his best comedy he ridicules the modern 
lack of political character as shown by hired writers and voting 
machines. With the same purpose he designed his Pictures from 
Germany's Past, which he published as a serial in the Grenzboten. 
They were not composed on the basis of old chronicles and his- 
tories, but on that of reference to diaries, letters, and narrations, 
separate and individual records left by able men, who uncon- 
sciously were the most faithful mirrors of their time, and whose 
conduct might afford a good example to the men of our own 
age. 

The colder half of the year Freytag passed in the pleasant town 
on the Pleisse; but in summer his estate Siebleben, near Gotha, 
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which he bought in 1851, afforded him an agreeable and comfort- 
able residence. 

One day, in Leipsic, he received from Berlin a secret communi- 
cation in reference to Prussia’s surrender, to Russia, of Poles who 
had crossed the frontier, an act contrary to international law, and 
one which aroused intense indignation. Freytag, whose notions 
of national honour were of the strictest and most severe, felt an 
obligation laid upon him by his conscience not to suppress this 
communication, but to lay its contents before the public. The 
Prussian Government, however, felt itself aggrieved by this course, 
and meanwhile secretly issued a warrant for the arrest of Frey- 
tag, who, becoming aware of it in time, was enabled to leave 
Leipzic and take refuge in Gotha. 

Here the Duke interested himself in the author in a very noble 
manner, made him one of his own subjects, and, investing him 
with the title of Court Councillor, appointed him, in a measure as 
a matter of form, to a post as reader in his immediate service; 
an office the duties of which, however, he never once performed. 
From this time forward Freytag cherished a reverent and 
grateful attachment to this prince, who not only by rank, but in 
every other respect, was one of the foremost men in Germany, and 
at whose Court he spent many delightful hours. 

Meanwhile he had completed his most celebrated play, the 
comedy of 7'he Journalists, and already it had entered upon the 
round of the German stage. In a sense, it was a battle-piece 
painted in the thick of the fire. During violent political excite- 
ment in regard to the elections, and in spite of his arduous journal- 
istic labours, the author found time to sketch the plan of this 
unrivalled comedy, and to carry out its construction in the neatest 
and most finished style. With a remarkable rapidity had he dis- 
covered a form of representation for the impressions he had 
received from without. This piece is life itself, with all its amiable 
charms, its bright sunshine, and the joyous laughter of happy 
human beings. The delineation of character and the dialogue are 
natural and animated; the language, as is always the case with 
Freytag, flows with a smooth and polished ease, while at the 
sume time the author has succeeded in introducing tones and 
chords which, by their unaffected faithfulness to nature, awake a 
powerful echo in every breast. With The Journalists Freytag said 
farewell to modern drama. Taken altogether Freytag is, in his 
working, the most puzzling writer with whom our home literature 
is acquainted. Unwilling to feel himself circumscribed, he exer- 
cised his powers in every field of literary activity, and, thanks 
to the versatility of his talents, which quickly make him at home 
in the most unfamiliar regions, as well as to his wonderful ability 
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to give form and colour to his conceptions, and his unfailing 
humour, he reaped fresh successes in all of them. Freytag is in- 
clined to a psychological treatment of his characters, to a minute 
and delicate painting of details, to an exhaustive description of the 
larger segments of human life. The trading classes, the decay 
of the gentry, the conflict between the Powers of Germany and 
Poland, the professions and court circles, he describes with rare 
plastic art and circumstantial minuteness. As it is only the 
troubles of life which teach us to value its blessings, so it is only 
he can rightly estimate the value of activity and a respected posi- 
tion in the world who, by his own energy, has had to win them 
for himself; and only he can lay any just claim to the world’s 
esteem who in his secret soul does not need to blush before him- 
self. No patrimony, however rich, can compensate for the lack 
of self-acquired possessions. But the only means by which to 
become acquainted with life oneself, and one’s own proper place 
in the world, is, for man, work; for woman, love. In accord- 
ance with these views the author determined to represent the best 
and fairest that life has to offer, i.e., to exhibit to us the people 
‘from whom alone can be derived that which warms the heart and 
refreshes the intellect”; and he exhibits it ‘ where,” as Julian 
Schmidt once said, “‘ it is to be found in its fullest vigour—at its 
work.” He accordingly wrote Debit and Credit. 

The author introduces us to three different circles of society, repre- 
sented by three different families. The first represents the healthy, 
substantial middle class, as in the course of centuries, by dint of its 
own energy and industry, it had advanced from small beginnings 
to great and dominant importance. Slowly and cautiously one 
stone after another has been added, until the stones have grown 
into stories, and the stories into a palace, whose ramifications are 
wide-spread, but solid and secure. To the dwellers in that circle 
represented to us by the family of Baron von Rothsattel, life pre- 
sents a very different aspect. There it is looked upon as a matter 
of course, as a divine ordination of nature, that the human race 
should be divided into two classes, one which rules and enjoys, and 
another which is ruled and works. And yet only too soon comes 
the day when it is evident that innovations are inevitable. Greater 
and still greater become the demands made by the mode of life, 
and the luxury necessary to keep up a “ position,’ which the man 
who stands still, instead of marching forward, is no longer able to 
satisfy. But, too proud to take the spade into his own hand, and 
persuaded that small and gradual gains would avail him nothing, 
and that only a great stroke can be of service, by listening 
to the words of the smooth-tongued tempter he allows himself to 
be once led from the right path. Gradually, very gradually, he 
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turns aside; then it is too late to return. He must go forward 
into the desert, there to perish ; and finally, instead of denouncing 
his own weakness, he curses the mirage which danced before his 
ey(s. The advance of destruction is no longer to be delayed by help 
from a stranger’s hand, but upon the ruins of the old race there 
grows up a new one, that gathers strength and completion from 
those remnants of the old which have remained healthy. 
When the nobleman looks down contemptuously upon the usurer 
who, with smooth words, is endeavouring to persuade him to 
accept the mortgage, the likeness between them is greater than the 
difference; both are anxious to improve their condition without 
work, to be rich without effort; only that the one believes in the 
possibility of making money honestly out of nothing, the other 
knows to what dangers he is exposed. Both are walking on the 
slates; one as a somnambulist, the other as a smuggler. - What 
impels the former is vanity, love of applause, the litter avarice. 
And thus, forced into crime by a stranger, in accordance with the 
law of inclines, which holds good in the moral world as well as 
in the physical, he becomes a criminal from habit. 

Of the three houses, therefore, with which the novelist makes 
us acquainted, two, the house of Rothsattel and that of Ehrenthal, 
go to ruin, and it is only the middle-class house which thrives 
and puts forth new shoots. The reader who for the first time takes 
up Freytag’s Debit and Credit is immediately spell-bound by the 
charm of the situations into which the author introduces him. 
The secret of the magic which produces this effect is to be found 
here, as also in The Journalists, in its prevailing and pervading 
humour. Five and-twenty editions of this work have been pub- 
lished, and there is not a German man or woman who lays any 
claim to the epithet educated who has not read it once, twice— 
nay, thrice. It is not a book that one reads to-day. recommends 
to others to-morrow, and forgets the next day. No; its intellectual 
contents become a settled possession of the reader, of the nation. 
They live in us, having a determining influence on our feelings, 
thoughts, and judgments. When, perhaps, in the pressure and 
business of our daily life, we have forgotten both title and name of 
the author, the teachings contained in it will be imparted by the 
father to the son, by the son again to the grandson, without 
knowing, possibly, whence they came; and thus this work will 
form an enduring component part of that great mass of material 
which a never-resting, all-ruling Providence has designed for the 
elevation and culture of a whole pewple. This is the purest aim 
and highest triumph of the writer of fictitious narrative. 

As might naturally be expected after this period of rapid pro- 
duction, during which, in a short time, he offered to the public 
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two important and masterly works, at the same time discharging 
the duties of his editorial office with painful conscientiousness, 
Freytag allowed a pause of several years to intervene in his 
literary labours. These following years, however, were by no 
means a season of leisure or retirement. During this time he was 
industriously laying the foundations for new and valuable works. 
He directed his attention principally to re-awakening interest in 
matters relating to art and the history of civilization. His intellec- 
tual and poetical individuality had by this time become a definite one. 
True, with every new work he was preparing some new surprise 
for the public of Germany, revealing himself from a side hitherto 
unknown ; but it was only the short-sighted, or those gifted with 
but little penetration, who were really deceived. Neither have his 
views of men and things changed any more; from this time, he 
has always remained the same. At the first moment, therefore, 
everyone was amazed when, in 1859, the man from whose pen a 
second ‘“‘ Debit and Credit” was expected, came forward with a 
tragedy, which, while disclosing material taken from the remote, 
almost legendary ages of antiquity, conformed to all the rules 
laid down by the technique of tragedy. This work was The 
Fabians. 

To exhibit, from its tragical side, the conflict between the two 
orders, the nobility and the middle class, to show how the hard 
and fast line which separates one from the other, the prohibition 
of intermarriages, is, in troublous times and under certain circum- 
stances, fraught with the most terrible danger to the entire State, 
and, indeed, that it must, in all cases, result in the destruction of 
that which can allege nothing in justification of its existence but 
tradition and prejudice: to such an end this historical subject 
appeared to him to be peculiarly adapted. Freytag has given 
to the bare historical event an artistic basis and a change 
of costume, devised good motives, and placed it in large per- 
spective. Artistically compact as it is in its composition, we have 
ample glimpses into a dark past and a bright future; and marked 
as is the action by the principle of unity, it nevertheless pre- 
sents points of varied and intense interest. When the aspect 
of things is one of inextricable confusion, the author always con- 
trives, by a clever trick, to dispose the threads to new and artistic 
complications. The alternation of mood is accomplished with rare 
dexterity. Wild scenes of conflict and murder, glowing with 
passion, are followed by love discourses full of heavenly beauty 
and sorrowful denunciation; but the climax is reached in the 
powerful judgment scene of the fourth act, in which the fierce 
onslaught of the excited multitude upon the mighty Consul, with 
his impenetrable calmness, affects one like a passage from one of 
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those symphonies of Beethoven, where the Titans are supposed to: 
be attacking Ossa. 

Upon the stage 7he Fabians has not been able to maintain its 
ground. Not many of the theatres have attempted to represent 
it, and to the few it was but of slight service, perhaps for the 
simple reason that they were too few. No practical man, however, 
in theatrical matters, can aflirm that The Fabians does not 
respond to the requirements of the stage. But, on the one hand, 
the present day appears no longer to favour antique subjects; on 
the other, it will be known to most that theatrical success resembles. 
a lottery prize, which depends entirely on cbance; and that a con- 
juncture of a hundred fortunate chances is necessary to secure the 
success of a piece, while a single unfortunate one is sufficient to 
ruin it. 


III. 


Freytag conceived the task of the historian of Civilization to 
consist in giving to the century in which he lived a copy and re- 
flection, as faithful as possible, of preceding centuries. To him 
the historian’s aim was not only a scientific, it was equally an 
ethical one. He not only wished to instruct; he desired to please ; 
and herein, more than in anything else, consists Freytag's excel- 
lence in this department. In hours of sadness, he would have his 
Pictures from Germany’s Past be a source of encouragement to the 
German people, telling them that they have already passed through 
greater troubles, and that still more terrible storms have been fol- 
lowed by bright sunshine. In joyous moments they should con- 
tribute to enhance the joyousness of the mood, and fill them with 
a consciousness of a just national pride. In order to awake a 
sense of freshness and immediateness, Freytag, with great modesty 
and delicate tact, has allowed individual representatives of each 
epoch to come forward and tell their stories in person, but around 
every account he has thrown, like a garment, his own illustration 
of the times and circumstances in which the narrator lived. Thus, 
he makes the reader, in a measure, a co-seeker, and in this way 
compels an interest considerably greater than if he had merely 
offered him bare descriptions of life and customs from his own 
pen. 

Three centuries lie here, clear and distinct before the eyes of the 
reader ; no touch is wanting. In motley procession, monks and 
warriors, princes and travelling scholars, savants and citizens, 
Jews and Jesuits, vagrants and demoniacs, pass before him. But 
the crown and centre of the entire work is the character-sketch of 
the man whom Freytag, more than any other German, has loved 
and honoured, because in him he saw the ideal and original German ; 
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the man who first emancipated his fatherland from foreign tyranny ; 
who taught his people to trust in themselves and their own strength ; 
who accomplished his work with the help of only spiritual weapons, 
without shedding a single drop of blood, and who, at the same 
time, gave an impulse to the improvement and reconstruction 
of his mother tongue. Beside this, was not Luther, through his 
numberless polemical treatises, his labours in connection with the 
translation of the Bible, which up in the Wartburg was com- 
pleted under his direction, the model and pattern of a shrewd 
journalist and an able editor—a position to which he had become 
so much attached? For Freytag, the modern era begins with the 
Reformation ? 

In 1862, the year in which, in consequence of the military plans 
of the Prussian Government, political excitement in Germany re- 
commenced, and during which Freytag often sent forth harsh 
words against the tyranny to which the popular representatives 
were subjected, he published the least interesting and attractive 
book he has written—The Technicalities of the Dramatic Art. His 
intention was, by drawing up a list of the traditional laws which 
govern the art of stage-writing, with the addition of some new 
ones, derived from the best existing stage-pieces, whose authors 
have written by intuition, to be of assistance to talented, but pos- 
sibly awkward, beginners, by giving them rules for their guidance 
in doubtful cases. The book was designed to do service as an 
intellectual corset: as this is unable to make a good figure, 
although it may improve one, so this book was intended to improve 
the style of young beginners. 

Only two years after this, Freytag’s second great novel, The 
Lost Manuscript, appeared. When it is remembered with what 
precision he depicts all the situations he touches, and how elabo- 
rately polished is his style, this fact must be accepted as an 
evidence of a healthy intellectual fertility, such as is possessed by 
few living writers. The circumstances to which we owe The Lost 
Manuscript is recalled by the author himself, in an article to the 
memory of his friend Moritz Haupt. ‘ As we were sitting together 
one day,” he relates, “in a certain shady spot in Leipsic, before 
his appointment to Berlin, he disclosed to me in the strictest con- 
fidence, during the second bottle, that in some small town in 
Westphalia, in the attic of an old house, there existed the remains 
of an ancient monastic library. The owner, however, of these 
precious possessions was a snarling, unapproachable man, as he 
had good reason to know. Hereupon I suggested that we should 
take a journey to the mysterious house in company, and either 
move, tempt, or, if necessary, eject the old man altogether, so 
that we might dig for the hidden treasure. Nothing came of my 
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proposal, but the remembrance of it has contributed to the action 
in The Lost Manuscript.” 

Freytag laid hold of this small and insignificant event. The 
project became an actual, accomplished fact. Thus, according to 
the book, he allowed his Professor to go in quest of the treasure. 
He was not permitted to find it, for that would have been opposed 
to reality ; but were his efforts, on that account, to be all in vain? 
By no means. The figure of the old, intractable peasant was 
there; what more natural than that this peasant should have a 
daughter, the exact opposite of her father, except that she re- 
sembled him in bodily health and strength? And thus it might 
happen to him, as it happened to Saul the son of Kish; he 
went out to seek an old, dusty parchment, and found a maiden 
young and blooming. But only after long, inward struggles 
were these two permitted to taste happiness; not until after 
they had missed it, and so learned to value it. He, the author, 
was living at a court whose ruler was distinguished by the good- 
ness of his heart, his clemency and liberality. Could he offer 
to him any more delicate homage than by presenting a picture 
which should be the very counterpart of the attractive and well- 
ordered relations at his court? But conflicts and descriptions 
did not suffice to fill a novel of ample dimensions. As usual, 
Freytag needed some lively, collateral action. And once more 
he turned to the distant past of his own life. He recalled the 
circumstances of twelve years before, when he had just transferred 
his home to Leipsic, and with his friend, Julian Schmidt, lived 
in a modest house in the Rosenthal. He could again hear 
the disputings and mean squablings of two unfriendly and rival 
hat-makers, agreeably mingled with the barking of a couple of 
dogs. What, and if the hostile rivals had children who were 
endeavouring, by their ardent affection for each other, to make 
up for the enmity between their parents? Romeo and Juliet in 
Leipsic! This could only admit of a humorous representation. 
It was natural, too, that the Professor had a friend, an old 
fellow-student, and that he was a son of one of the hostile 
houses. The circle in which both of them moved afforded ample 
opportunities for an elaborate illustration of its humorous ele- 
ments. Here, then, was the plot of The Lost Manuscript ready 
sketched, and, in natural sequence, one link after another was 
evolved. 

As is invariably the case with Freytag’s works, there is an 
eminently moral tone running through the book. The portraiture 
is full of life and warmth. Freytag here shows himself to be a 
greater master in miniature-painting than even in Debit and 
Credit. With what exquisite skill are all these close relation- 
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ships described! How vivid is the confusion in the interior of 
the old tower in the castle, where the Professor is seeking for 
the manuscript—the scattered lumber, and the dust of a decade 
on the furniture! His descriptions of nature are also here won- 
derfully faithful. The summer stillness of the landscape about 
Bielstein; the thunder-storm; the flood; Ilse’s journey by night, 
her sojourn in the cave, and her meeting with her husband— 
this is all writing in most perfect accord with the truth. His 
description is everywhere at its best when it takes the humorous 
form. There he works with his old methods, the use of con- 
trasts. Great and important matters and concerns he treats as 
trifles; while small and insignificant things, such as the enmity 
between Filz and Stroh, he speaks of as he might be supposed to 
speak of the conflict between two great, opposing ideas. 

The two volumes of Pictures from Germany’s Past, had mean- 
while been followed by New Pictures, which embraced the period 
between the middle ages and the modern era. The result was a 
certain derangement. Now, more than ever, the collection resem- 
bled a torso without head or feet. It was with pleasure, therefore, 
that Freytag acceded to the wish of his publisher to form from the 
different collections one complete work, and by additional and 
supplementary pictures, where necessary, to bring it down from 
the earliest times to the present century. The satisfaction Frey- 
tag had experienced in the former labours was doubled in the new, 
for in the meantime the great work of creating a united Germany 
had advanced with mighty strides. 

Eighteen centuries of German culture are embraced by those 
books. A wealth of poetic and scientific enthusiasm lies hidden 
in them, and communicates itself to the reader, but there is also 
a wealth of labour and thought contained in them. What a mind 
it required to obtain so much young, vigorous life out of thou- 
sands of mouldy books, manuscripts and journals! What talent 
and indefatigable industry were needed to separate important 
matter from unimportant, and then to cleanse and polish it, and, 
where needful, cleverly restore it. The books of which Freytag 
has made use to this end would form a considerable library. 
Great as was the success which the Pictures achieved with the 
public, it was not less with the men of science. We will here 
quote the opinion of a scientific periodical. 


Poetical constructive power, combined with a skilful use of authorities, has here 
produced a sample of historical writing, to which it is all the more necessary to draw 
attention, as, in the historical literature of our day, there is a marked tendency, in 
imitation of the methods adopted by writers on natural science, and ignoring what is 
the very essence of historical writing, to be pleased with a one-sided style of criticism 
which can never be the ultimate aim of history. 


In considering the poet and the novelist we have, for a time, 
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forgotten the man. If we have recorded but few events in the 
life of Freytag during the past years, it is because, having never 
passed his days in wide circles and busy scenes, nothing remarkable 
had happened to him during this time. As many both of the outer 
and inner gifts of fortune as it is possible for an unpretending 
son of the modern school, a German journalist and author, to 
attain, were his. An existence free from want or care, contented, 
contemplative ; an excellent and loving wife; a happy home; 
staunch friends of like tastes; the love and veneration of his 
nation, and the universal recognition of his efforts and achieve- 
ments. Anything more than this seemed impossible, and, indeed, 
to him appeared not worth striving for. But the year 1866, 
which witnessed changes and reverses in so many circumstances, 
brought new and unexpected excitement into his home. It had 
been decreed that the elections for the constitution of the North 
German Reichstag should take place. One of the divisions pro- 
posed Gustav Freytag as a Parliamentary candidate. The novelist 
did not conceal from himself, nor yet from others, that Parliamen- 
tary life was not his calling, and more especially that he, the first 
German writer of the day, did not possess the gift of easy stirring 
eloquence, in the degree which appeared necessary to a popular 
representative. Nevertheless, his sense of honour did not allow 
him to disregard his country’s call to duty; he, therefore, did not 
decline, but was elected by a large majority. He was ardent in 
his attendance at the sittings of the House, and in recording his 
vote ; but he only once took part in the debates, and then with no 
striking success. That he was not called to play a leading part 
in Parliamentary life became more evident to him here than it 
seemed before. In the following autumn, therefore, when the new 
elections were in prospect, he resolutely declined the committee’s 
offer of re-election. There were other and personal circumstances 
which, more than this self-knowledge, moved him to take this step. 
The first was the death of his best friend Mathy; a second was. 
the sickness of his wife, who had been laid low by a severe and 
incurable disease; both of which misfortunes happened in one 
year. The condition of his wife assumed for him, as her careful 
nurse, an aspect less and less cheering. From this time he did 
not venture to absent himself from home except for very short 
intervals. He was thus entirely precluded from any laborious 
Parliamentary duties. The days which followed grew sadder and 
yet more sad. What wonder that his mood became increasingly 
gloomy ; that the once happy, humorous man gradually grew into 
a solitary recluse, shunning intercourse with the world, and finding 
his only entertainment and amusement in learning and in his 
work. 
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Henceforth Freytag lived, as the hermit of Siebleben and Wies- 
baden, a retired life, occasionally writing a paper for the Grenz- 
boten, in editing which, he was assisted by Jordan and Dove; 
working in secret at his next great. book which he purposed to 
dedicate to his departed friend, in token of esteem, and as a lasting 
monument to his memory. Accordingly, in 1870 it appeared under 
the title of Karl Mathy; the Story of his Life. Of all Freytag’s 
works, this less than any other has found its way among the 
people. Many of his most ardent admirers scarcely know its 
name, and yet it is, perhaps, the best he has written. Never 
before or since has he worked out his characters to such a perfec- 
tion of plastic art ; never has he displayed so much skill in repre- 
sentation, nor so clear an arrangement of his material, never so 
concise and finished a style, or such an affluence of great thoughts 
as here. One can see that during the progress of this work the 
biographies and characteristics of Tacitus, his old favourite, had 
been hovering before his mental vision, and he has equalled, 
perhaps even surpassed, them. As in the Pictures Freytag was 
able, by the aid of a happy expedient, to set up the individual life 
as a type, so here, in this presentation, Mathy did not appear 
merely as the man of vigorous activity and dauntless energy, who, 
from being a plain schoolmaster’s son, worked his way up, after 
numerous adventures, to the position of a Minister of the Crown, 
but who, nevertheless, never truly enjoyed in its full sweetness the 
fruit of his toil: rather he became the representative of hundreds 
who, in various spheres, staked their dearest interests for the 
greatness and unity of their beloved land, patiently enduring scorn, 
contumely and persecution, and who, finally, were instrumental in 
securing the triumph of the good cause, but who, at the very outset 
of their career of renown, were snatched hence, thus sharing the 
tragic fate of Moses, being permitted to gaze into the Promised 
Land from the mountain top, but not to enter it. 

During the war of 1870, he took part in the movement as cor- 
respondent to his own paper, the Grenzboten. 

Amid the roar of battle and the tumult of war, the roll of 
volleys and the thunder of cannon, and by the nightly watch-fires 
of the bivouac, there ripened in Freytag’s mind the idea of his last 
great work. While his united fatherland was still struggling with 
the foe, the purpose was maturing within him to celebrate the 
dawn of a new era by a work which, in the changeful fortunes of 
a race, should exhibit to the German people, a series of poetical 
dissolving views of its own entire history. To such a task his 
Pictures from Germany’s Past were, indeed, admirable preliminary 
studies. And now that he was firmly resolved to devote all his 
energies to the work which, so far as he could see, would demand 
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years of labour, he could no longer bear to lie still and idle at 
head-quarters. Accordingly, after the entry of the army into 
Rheims, he returned to his home. 

But a heavy and unexpected trouble yet awaited him. For 
nearly a quarter of a century, in joy and sorrow, he had been 
closely associated with the Grenzboten. The thought of sepa- 
ration had probably never occurred to him. And yet it was 
to be. Justly appreciating the importance and the services 
of the man whose name adorned his paper, the publisher had 
rarely attempted to exercise any influence on its management. 
Suddenly, excited by the admission to its columns of an 
especially liberal article, he altered his hitherto calm and indiffe- 
rent demeanour. Relying on a clause in the agreement, which it 
was never thought would have been put in force, he purchased the 
shares which Freytag and Jordan had in the paper, thus buying 
them out. Julian Schmidt had retired long ere this, and removed 
to Berlin, where he died in the spring of 1886. Of course this act 
of the publisher’s resulted in a complete rupture. 

There was much that happened about this time which weighed 
upon his spirit. The condition of his wife became worse from 
year to year; physicians gave little hope. He was a watchful and 
loving nurse to his beloved companion. One after another of his 
old friends and associates sank into the grave ; it grew lonely about 
him, and the happy smile upon his lips was rare. 

We cannot, therefore, wonder that as years went by, Freytag 
more and more renounced intercourse with the wider circles of his 
acquaintance, and devoted himself to the care of his small estate, 
his dear ones, and his literary pursuits, glad and happy when one 
or other of his old friends, for instance, Berthold Auerbach, would 
become his guest for a short time, with whom he could recall the 
old, delightful days. But it must arouse our astonishment to per- 
ceive how, in this rural stillness and seclusion, he created a world 
of his own, in which he held communion with the ghosts of anti- 
quity, and described them for us as if they were shapes of flesh 
and blood; and how, in quick succession, he sent out into the world 
eight long stories, with which he climbed an entirely new round in 
the ladder of his fiction. 

With Our Forefathers he entered upon a path along which 
Scheffel had triumphantly passed before him. The historical novel 
will always find a large circle of readers in Germany. The 
writings of Sir Walter Scott were, at one time, literally devoured. 
Haufi’s Lichtenstein was read with no less avidity, and Our 
Forefathers, especially the first volumes, achieved an enormous 
success. Freytag’s innovation consisted principally in esta- 
blishing an internal connection between the different novels, repre- 
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senting them as epochs in the history of one family. The aim of 
this plan is neither ethical nor even instructive. Against this idea 
the author has himself pronounced. ‘This book will contain 
poesy, and no history of civilization at all.” The idea is there 
certainly, and it runs like a scarlet thread through the whole, but 
no one would wish to assert that Freytag has written six large 
volumes to prove the truth of it. The leading idea in the books 
is the same which he has somewhere expressed in The Lost 
Manuscript: the assumption that the deeds of the forefathers 
have an influence on those of their descendants, so that these 
again, by their aims and acts, bequeath rights to their offspring, 
and impose obligations upon them to march forward in the paths, 
upon which they have already entered, for the welfare of the 
nation—the assumption of a moral heirloom of obligation. Having 
made all his heroes descendants of one race, the author must, of 
course, give to them a certain family resemblance. The Ingos, 
Immos, Georges, Bernhards, have all one common feature—hatred 
of bondage. They are all contenders for freedom and indepen- 
dence: the first, indeed, for that of their persons; the later ones 
for that of their race; and the last for that of their nation. Thus 
the race faithfully pursues the path of progress and civilization 
which all the inhabitants of German lands have trodden; and the 
stage of their development and the aspect of their time, in contrast 
to those of an earlier century, are always reflected in the individual 
characters. Outwardly, too, their lot has one thing in common. 
Not one of them comes into easy, undisputed possession of his 
wife, for while each, in the choice of his bride, follows, as is right, 
but the instincts of his heart, and is determined only to call her 
his own whom he has chosen for himself and considers fit to be 
the mother of heroes like himself and his forefathers, he 
invariably meets with hindrances; opposition on the part of 
parents and relatives; or the influence of higher powers, which, 
not being able to overcome in a friendly manner, he defiantly 
removes out of the way by carrying off his beloved. Such a repe- 
tition of remarkable circumstances in several generations is nothing 
new, and Freytag is always found taking the ground of German 
popular opinion. A similar state of things is to be met with in 
Gudrun. 

No less important, however, is the prevailing identity of locality 
in the action. There is one spot in the home of the German 
nation in which, after long journeyings, we meet every one of the 
heroes again, and it is remarkable, although, of course, easily 
explained, that this place is not at all distant from the neighbour- 
hood in which the novelist has settled, and nearer—some portions 
of it, indeed, quite near—to the Castle from which his princely 
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patron directed the administration of his small but beautiful spot 
of earth, and in which, in the evenings, after having discharged 
the duties of government, he found leisure and refreshment in a 
distinguished circle of noble and intelligent men, of whom our 
novelist was not the least eminent. These novels are the work of 
a genuine poet, and with the favour of the muse are they created. 
True, it cannot be disputed that they are of unequal merit, but 
none will deny that any one of them, taken separately, possesses 
great excellencies. The most finished of them appears to be the 
first volume. It contains the two tales of Ingo and Jngraban. As 
regards the periods at which the events are supposed to have 
taken place, there is an interval of four hundred years between the 
stories. Mighty and giant-like are the personages in Ingo. They 
are children of nature in every sense, primitive men, uncontrol- 
lable in their love as in their hate. There is in these heroic 
forms something of the pristine vigour of the giants of the 
Niebelung. In the first volumes Freytag, with subtle calculation, 
invariably chooses for a background an epoch in which old ideas 
and conditions are in conflict with the new. In J/ngraban, for 
instance, he describes the earliest spread of Christianity in the 
east and north of Germany; in the Wrens’ Nest, the commence- 
ment of the struggle between the Pope and the Emperor, and in 
Brothers of a German House, the beginning of the religious dis- 
orders and the first attempts at German colonization. Although 
as regards their effect, and their artistic merit, these novels, from 
Ingo to the Brothers, move along a descending scale, only in 
Marcus Konig to rise again to a still higher level, which, however, 
in the last two, is not maintained; yet these, too, have poetic 
scenes of delicate loveliness and real power. The effect of the 
first sound of bells upon the pagan mind, and the dignified 
character of Bonifacius in Ingraban, are incomparably portrayed. 
Frau Edith (Wrens’ Nest) is worthy to take her place alongside 
those wonderful women, Leonora, Ilse, Irmgard, and Walburg. 
All the intrepid daring of the children of Ingo appears in her, 
united with a true womanliness, exactly as it does later in the 
peasant woman Friderun. And where is the German novel which 
offers love-scenes of such exquisite tenderness as those between 
Hildegard and Immo, Ivo and Hedwig, George and Anna? Here 
the novelist’s art appears almost to be on a level with that of a 
Shakespeare or a Goethe. Modesty and chasteness are blended 
with a wondrous softness, and it is only a German writer who 
could paint the hazardous scene of George’s wedding-night in such 
delicate colours. But, on closer inspection, one sees that it is 
with the simplest methods he produces his strongest effects, and 
with the fewest requisites he induces the changeful moods. How 
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simple, and yet how stirring, is the description of Ingraban’s 
nightly flight! Ever again, his irrepressible humour creates some 
excellent characters, and, as usual, itis with the vulgar and narrow- 
minded that he is most successful. 

The separate volumes of Our Forefathers were published between 
the years 1872 and 1880. The applause and admiration which 
were accorded to them by readers among the German people have 
probably helped the author through many a sad and bitter hour, 
and inspired him with courage for fresh achievements. For in 
these years life offered but little joy to the lonely man. His faith- 
ful wife, who so long had had to struggle with painful disease, 
succumbed to her sufferings in 1878. Having, some years after- 
ward, contracted another alliance, upon which the fates were 
pleased to smile, he had to suffer the loss of one of his children 
last year. 

It is said that great sorrows have a beneficial effect on great 
spirits; that these are endued by them with the will and the 
courage to bid defiance to a merciless, purblind fate, and to extort 
from it some great thing, just at the moment when it appears to 
be robbing them of everything. Will such be the case with Frey- 
tag ? will he feel within his soul new powers for new work? will 


he be able to dull the pain, and to conquer it? None can tell; 
but that such may be the case, all will hope. 


ConraD ALBERTI. 


THE LAST DAY OF WINDSOR FOREST. 


[The original MS. of the following paper is extant among the MS. 
remains of the author, the late Thomas Love Peacock, and is the only 
one of them absolutely complete and ready for publication. It was in 
all probability intended for Fraser’s Magazine, but never appeared there, 
nor, so far as can be discovered, elsewhere. The probable date of com- 
position is about 1862. 

Apart from the literary merit of the paper, and its interest as a record 
of forgotten circumstances, it is a fitting conclusion to the literary life 
of the veteran author, ending it where it may be said to have begun. 
Peacock’s first and only school had been at Englefield Green, on the 
verge of Windsor Forest, and there he imbibed that love for river and 
sylvan scenery in general, and for that of the Thames and Windsor in 
particular, which colours nearly all his writings.—R. G.] 


Many of my younger, and some of my maturer years, were passed 
on the borders of Windsor Forest. I was early given to long 
walks and rural explorations, and there was scarcely a spot of the 
Park or the Forest with which I was not intimately acquainted. 
There were two very different scenes to which I was especially 
attached: Virginia Water, and a dell near Winkfield Plain. 

The bank of Virginia Water which the public enter from the 
Wheatsheaf Inn, is bordered, between the cascade to the left 
and the iron gates to the right, by groves of trees, which, with 
the exception of a few old ones near the water, have grown up 
within my memory. They were planted by George the Third, and 
the entire space was called the King’s Plantation. Perhaps they 
were more beautiful in an earlier stage than they are now; or I 
may so think and feel, through the general preference of the past 
to the present, which seems inseparable from old age. In my first 
acquaintance with the place, and for some years subsequently, 
sitting in the large upper room of the Inn, I could look on the 
cascade and the expanse of the lake, which have long been masked 
by trees. 

Virginia Water was always open to the public, through the 
Wheatsheaf Inn, except during the Regency and reign of George 
the Fourth, who not only shut up the grounds, but enclosed them, 
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where they were open to a road, with higher fences than even 
the outside passengers of stage-coaches could look over, that he 
might be invisible in his punt, while fishing on the lake. William 
the Fourth lowered the fences, and re-opened the old access. 

While George the Third was King, Virginia Water was a very 
solitary place. I have been there day after day, without seeing 
another visitor. Now it has many visitors. It is a source of 
great enjoyment to many, though no longer suitable to Les Reveries 
d’un Promeneur Solitaire. 

A still more solitary spot, which had especial charms for me, 
was the deep forest dell already mentioned, on the borders of Wink- 
field Plain. This dell, I think, had the name of the Bourne; but 
I always called it the Dingle. In the bottom was a watercourse, 
which was a stream only in times of continuous rain. Old trees 
clothed it on both sides to the summit, and it was a favourite 
resort of deer. I was a witness of their banishment from their 
forest haunts. The dell itself remained some time unchanged ; 
but I have not seen it since 1815, when I frequently visited it in 
company with Shelley, during his residence at Bishopgate, on the 
eastern side of the Park. I do not know what changes it may 
have since undergone. Not much, perhaps, being now a portion 
of the Park. But many portions of the Park and its vicinity, as 
well as of the immediate neighbourhood of Windsor, which were 
then open to the public, have ceased to be so, and such may be 
the case with this. I have never ventured to ascertain the point. 
In all the portions of the old forest, which were distributed in 
private allotments, I know what to expect. 

I shrink from the ghosts of my old associations in scenery, and 
never, if I can help it, revisit an enclosed locality with which I 
have been familiar in its openness. 

Wordsworth would not visit Yarrow, because he feared to disap- 
point his imagination : 


Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown! 
It must, or we shall rue it: 

We have a vision of our own, 
Ah! why should we undo it ? 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We’ll keep them, winsome Marrow! 
For when we ’re there, although ‘tis fair, 

*T will be another Yarrow.* 


Yet when he afterwards visited it, though it was not what he had 
dreamed, he still found it beautiful, and rejoiced in having seen it: 


The vapours linger round the heights, 
They melt, and soon must vanish ; 

One hour is theirs, nor more is mine 
Sad thought which I would banish, 


* Yarrow Unvisited. 
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But that I know, where’er I go, 
Thy genuine image, Yarrow ! 
Will dwell with me to heighten joy 
And cheer my mind in sorrow.* 

He found compensation in the reality for the difference of the 
imagined scene; but there is no such compensation for the dis- 
appointments of memory; and where—in the place of scenes of 
youth, where we have wandered under antique trees, through groves 
and glades, through bushes and underwood, among fern, and fox- 
glove, and bounding deer ; where, perhaps, every ‘‘ minutest cir- 
cumstance of place” has been not only “‘ as a friend” in itself, but 
has recalled some association of early friendship, or youthful love— 
we can only pass between high fences and dusty roads; I think it 
best to avoid the sight of the reality, and to make the best of 
cherishing at a distance 

The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be.— Wordsworth. 

I do not express, or imply, any opinion on the general utility of 
enclosures. For the most part, they illustrate the Scriptural 
maxim: ‘‘ To him that hath much, much shall be given ; and from 
him that hath little, shall be taken away even the little he 
hath.” They are like most events in this world, ‘‘Good to some, 
bad to others, and indifferent to the majority.” They are good to 
the land-owner, who gets an addition to his land; they are bad to 
the poor parishioner, who loses his rights of common; they are 
bad to the lover of rural walks, for whom footpaths are annihilated ; 
they are bad to those for whom the scenes of their youth are 
blotted from the face of the world. These last are of no account 
in ledger balances, which profess to demonstrate that the loss of 
the poor is more than counterbalanced by the gain of the rich ; 
that the aggregate gain is the gain of the community ; and that all 
matters of taste and feeling are fitly represented by a cypher. So 
be it. 

George the Fourth’s exclusions and high fences had not, how- 
ever, effectually secured to him the secresy he desired. On an 
eminence outside of the royal grounds, stood, and still stands, in 
the midst of a pine-grove, a tower, which from its form was com- 
monly called the Clock-Case. This tower, and the land round it, 
~ had been sold for a small sum, as a lot in a sale of Crown Lands. 
The tower was in two or three stories, and was inhabited by a poor 
family, who had a telescope, supplied, most probably, by the new 
proprietor, on the platform of the roof, which rose high above the 
trees, and commanded an extensive view of the lake. This tower 
and its grounds became a place of great resort for pic-nic parties, 


* Yarrow Visited. 
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and visitors of all kinds, who kept up a perpetual succession at the 
telescope, while the Royal Angler and his fair companion were fishing. 
This became an intolerable nuisance to the would-be recluse. He set 
on foot a negotiation for re-purchasing the Clock-Case. The sum 
demanded was many times the multiple of the purchase money. 
The demand was for some time resisted, but the proprietor was 
inflexible. The sum required was paid, the property reverted to 
the Crown, and the public were shut out from the Clock-Case and 
its territory. When William the Fourth succeeded, this story was 
told to him, and he said: ‘‘ A good place for a view, is it? I will 
put an old couple into it, and give them a telescope”; which was 
done without loss of time. I saw and conversed with this old 
couple, and looked through their telescope. 

About the same time, William the Fourth was sitting one Sunday 
evening in a window of Windsor Castle, when the terrace was 
thronged with people. A heavy rain came on, and the people ran 
in all directions. He said to someone near him, ‘‘ This is the 
strangest thing I ever saw: so many English people, without an 
umbrella among them.” He was told that by order of his late 
Majesty, umbrellas were prohibited on the terrace. ‘ Then,” he 
said, “ let the prohibition be immediately withdrawn.” 

In the early days of his reign he was fond of walking about, not 
only in Windsor, but in London. It pleased him to be among the 
people. In one of his walks he noticed in Windsor Little Park, a 
board with an inscription by which all persons were “ ordered ”’ to 
keep the footpath. He desired that ‘‘ requested” might be substi- 
tuted. He was told that “‘ requested” would not be attended to. 
He said: “If they will not attend to ‘requested,’ that is their 
affair ; I will not have ‘ ordered.’ ”’ 

A most good-natured, kind-hearted gentleman was William the 
Fourth ; but to record the many instances of good feeling in his 
sayings and doings, which came within my knowledge, would be 
foreign to the purpose of the present paper. 

The Act for the enclosure of Windsor Forest contained the 
following clause :— 


Winpsor Forest, 53rd Geo. III. cap. 158. 

LXIV.—And be it further enacted, that from and after the first day of July one 
thousand eight hundred and fourteen, all and singular the Lands, Tenements and Heredita- 
ments within the said respective Parishes and Liberties (save and except such Parts 
thereof respectively as are now or shall or may become vested in His Majesty, or any 
Person or Persons in Trust for Him by virtue hereof) shall be, and the same is and are 
hereby, disafforested to all Intents and Purposes whatsoever ; and that from thenceforth 
no Person or Persons shall be questioned or liable to any Pain, Penalty or Punishment 
for hunting, coursing, killing, destroying or taking any Deer whatsoever within the 
same, save and except within such Part or Parts thereof (if any) as shall be enclosed 
with Pales and kept for a Park or Parks by the Owners, Lessees, or Tenants thereof. 


There can be little doubt that the exception in favour of the 
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Crown was intended to apply to all the provisions of the clause ; 
but it was held by Counsel learned in the law that it applied to 
the first half only, and that after the specified day it was lawful to 
kill deer in any portion of the old forest not enclosed with pales, 
whether such portion had or had not been vested in the Crown. 
The Crown allotment had been left as it was. 

Armed with this opinion, a farmer of Water Oakley, whose real 
I have forgotten in his assumed name, calling himself Robin 
Hood, and taking with him two of his men, whom he called Scarlet 
and Little John, sallied forth daily into the forest to kill the King’s 
deer, and returned home every evening loaded with spoil. 

Lord Harcourt, who was then Deputy Ranger of the Forest, and 
discharged all the duties of superintendence (for the Ranger, who 
was a Royal Highness, of course, did nothing), went forth also, 
as the representative of Majesty, to put down these audacious 
trespassers. In my forest rambles I was a witness to some of their 
altercations:—Lord Harcourt threatening to ruin Robin Hood by 
process in the Court of Exchequer; Robin Hood setting him at 
defiance, flourishing the Act of Parliament, and saying, ‘‘ My Lord, 
if you don’t know how to make Acts of Parliament, I’ll teach 
you.” 

One day I was walking towards the Dingle, when I met a man 
with a gun, who asked me if I had seen Robin Hood? I said I 
had just seen him at a little distance in discussion with Lord 
Harcourt, who was on horse-back, Robin Hood being on foot. He 
asked me to point out the direction, which I did; and in return, I 
asked him who he might be? He told me he was Scarlet. He 
was a pleasant-looking man, and seemed as merry as his original : 
like one in high enjoyment of sport. 

This went on some time. The law was not brought to bear on 
Robin Hood, and it was finally determined to settle the matter by 
driving the deer out of the forest into the park. Two regiments 
of cavalry were employed for this purpose, which was kept as 
secret as possible, for a concourse of people would have been a 
serious impediment to the operation. 

I received intelligence of it from a friend at court, who pointed 
out to me a good position from which to view the close of the 
proceedings. 

My position was on a rising ground, covered with trees, and 
overlooking an extensive glade. The park was on my left hand, 
the main part of the forest.on the right and before me. A wide 
extent of the park paling had been removed, and rope fencing had 
been carried to a great length, at oblique angles from the opening. 
It was a clear, calm sunny day, and for a time there was profound 
silence. This was first broken by the faint sound of bugles, an- 
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swering each other’s signals from remote points in the distance; 
drawing nearer by degrees, and growing progressively loud. Then 
came two or three straggling deer, bounding from the trees, and 
flying through the opening of the park pales. Then came greater 
numbers, and ultimately congregated herds ; the beatings of their 
multitudinous feet mingled with the trampling of the yet unseen 
horses, and the full sounds of the bugles. Last appeared the 
cavalry, issuing from the woods, and ranging themselves in a 
semi-circle, from horn to horn of the rope fencing. The open 
space was filled with deer, terrified by the chase, confused by their 
own numbers, and rushing in all directions, the greater part 
through the park opening; many trying to leap the rope fencing, 
in which a few were hurt; and one or two succeeded, escaping to 
their old haunts, most probably to furnish Robin Hood with his 
last venison feast. By degrees the mass grew thinner ; at last all 
had disappeared, the rope fencing shut up the park for the night, 
the cavalry rode off towards Windsor, and all again was silent. 

This was, without any exception, the most beautiful sight I ever 
witnessed ; but I saw it with deep regret, for, with the expulsion of 
the deer, the life of the old scenes was gone, and I have always 
looked back on that day as the last day of Windsor Forest. 


T. L. Peacocx. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN CHINA.* 


ALL competent observers have united in paying a high tribute to 
the intellectual capabilities of the Chinese, and their regard for 
culture and education. It has even been asserted on high autho- 
rity that, before compulsory education was introduced, there were 
as many people who could read and write in China as there were 
amongst ourselves. There is no doubt that education of a cer- 
tain sort is very widely diffused amongst the people, and that they 
attach almost a higher value to learning than we do. Not only 
are schools established by the Government in all the large towns, 
but free day-schools are to be found throughout the Empire, thus 
bringing the means of education within the reach of all classes. 
It has been truly said that China is a land of schools and of 
scholars, as also of books, from the smallest pamphlet to the most 
voluminous encyclopedia. And some idea of the vast extent of 
the native literature may be gathered from the fact that a digest 
of the published works, ranging from the twelfth century to the 
end of the seventeenth, occupies more than five thousand pages. A 
copy of this encyclopedia, obtained through the energy of the late 
Chinese Secretary of the British Embassy at Peking, is now one of 
the treasures of the British Museum. 

As regards the influence of this literature, it is worthy of note 
that the written or ‘ Book Language” of China is understood by 
the educated, not only of the whole Chinese Empire, but of 
Japan, Loo-choo, Manchuria, and Cochin-China, and through it a 
larger proportion of the human race can be reached than through 
any other language in the world. But while much of the native 
literature is worthy of the highest admiration, and affords evidence 
of the great mental capabilities of the people, a great deal is abso- 
lutely worthless, and altogether unsuited to the requirements of an 
empire which, so far as extent of territory and population are 
concerned, has no equals in the world. The whole range of native 
literature presents an absolute blank in many departments of 
thought ; while the absence, up to within recent times, of any re- 
liable works on general history, geography, and the modern 

* It need scarcely be observed that no pretence is made in this article to give a 
complete list of foreign publications in China. The impossibility of obtaining full and 


accurate data from busy workers of all nationalities scattered through the length and 
breadth of this vast empire must be obvious. 
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sciences, account for the extraordinary ignorance displayed by the 
most distinguished native scholars in regard to facts which are 
familiar to the smallest Board-school boy in England. It is 
this deficiency which foreigners are earnestly endeavouring to 
remedy. 

First as to newspapers. Until of late years the Chinese have been 
without newspapers or periodicals. The Government organ, called 
the Peking Gazette, although the oldest publication of the kind in 
the world, is, at the same time, the most useless, containing merely 
such memorials and imperial effusions as it is the interest of the 
Government to publish for the information of the literary and 
official classes. Such a paper is absolutely worthless to the masses, 
who live on, year after year, in the grossest ignorance of even their 
own country, to say nothing of foreign lands and foreigners 
generally. Of late years, however, steps have been taken to meet 
what might be called “‘a long-felt want.” A few enterprising 
foreigners, as well as certain native officials of high rank, have 
been the means of starting Chinese newspapers both in Shanghai 
and Hong Kong, which are rapidly increasing both in popularity 
and circulation; so much so, indeed, that the Chinese can now 
boast of at least five daily newspapers, while the number of 
weekly and monthly periodicals is considerable. 

A few words as to the Peking Gazette, or ‘Court Circular.” 
This venerable organ is interesting to foreigners rather on account 
of its antiquity than of the matter contained. It was first men- 
tioned in the early part of the eighth century, and was then a 
written circular. The date of transition to block-printing is un- 
certain, although we know that the art of printing was practised 
in China before it was invented in Europe. The journal has re- 
cently taken a new lease of life, and is now published in three 
editions. The first, called the King-Paou, is printed on yellow 
paper, and constitutes the official gazette of the Empire. The 
second, the Hsing-Paow (Commercial Journal), contains informa- 
tion relating to trade, and is also printed upon yellow paper. The 
third, Pitau-Paou (Provincial Journal), is printed on red paper, 
and consists of extracts from the other two editions. The total 
circulation of the three issues is about fifteen thousand copies, 
and the editorship is confided to a committee of six members of 
the Academy of Han-lin. That the application of mechanics to 
the arts and sciences possesses some interest to the Government 
of China is evident from the fact that a few years ago the Official 
Gazette was the medium for imparting to the world, by means of 
an Imperial decree, the startling announcement of the discovery 
of perpetual motion by a sub-prefect named Tung! In the words 
of the decree, this inventive genius ‘‘ proposed to construct a 
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steamboat to be impelled by steam generated without the use of 
fire,” and certain high officials were directed ‘‘ to devise the means 
for providing the 3,000 taels required to carry the invention into 
execution.” As nothing more has been heard of Mr. Tung’s dis- 
covery, we fear it must have shared the fate of other attempts in 
the same direction. 

Of the papers started under the direction of foreigners, the 
leading place is occupied by the Shen-Pao, or Shanghai Gazette, 
which had reached a circulation of 10,000 copies daily in 1882. 
Most of the articles are now written by natives, and the paper 
has distinguished itself by the way in which it has exposed offi- 
cial abuses, and denounced the use of torture. It is even said 
to have succeeded in obtaining the revocation of unjust decrees 
issued by provincial governors. At the time of the opening of 
the Kaiping mines, near Peking, this journal contained several 
very able leading articles in which the advantages likely to 
result from, as well as the objections which had been raised 
against, coal-mining were fully discussed. On another occasion 
some articles appeared from the pen of a native on the subject of 
Female Education, in which the writer went through the history 
of the subject in China, and argued strongly in favour of its exten- 
sion at the present day. While another article was on the subject 
of foot-binding, a practice the writer severely condemned. From 
what has been stated it will be felt that Dr. Edkins was quite 
justified in speaking of the contributions of native writers as 
‘‘ displaying a liberal and reforming spirit.” According to a well- 
informed writer in the Times, the paper “ during the brief twelve 
years of its existence has shown the way to many reforms, and 
by means of its ability and independence has acquired, for China, 
an enormous circulation, and attained to a position of real in- 
fluence unequalled by any other paper, native or foreign, in the 
‘Far East.’” So great is its reputation, that, if report is true, it 
penetrates to the sacred precincts of the Imperial Palace, and is 
even read in secret by the Empress-Regent. 

The success achieved by the Shen-Pao induced certain high 
officials to start a rival paper called the Sing-Pao. But whether 
it is that the natives do not care to have foreign matters presented 
to their gaze through official glasses, or, what is more probable, 
that they do not care to support anything managed by the class 
they most dread—the Mandarins—this paper has never attained 
any great circulation. A variety of subjects are treated in this 
paper ; foreign appliances and inventions are brought under notice, 
and foreigners are always alluded to in respectful terms. But, of 
course, the officials are careful of their own reputation, and take a 
full share of credit for improvements that have been introduced, 
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as tending to show the care with which they watch over their 
subjects’ interests. In an article on “‘ Dredging Machines,” for 
example, after pointing out the advantages to be derived from their 
use in deepening the irrigation canals, the writer thus sums up: 
**The fields will be filled with labourers, traders will be able to 
travel to and fro; the people will warble from sheer contentment, 
and everybody will benefit from the bounteous care of Govern- 
ment.” 

Of the native papers published in Hong Kong the Chauwan Yat 
Po, or Universal Circulating Herald is worthy of mention for its 
vigorous attacks on official abuses. 

Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities with the French last 
spring, the enterprising proprietors of the Shen-Pao started an 
illustrated paper called the Shanghai Illustrated News, one of the 
illustrations from which, supposed to represent the bombardment 
of Keelung, appeared in the English Illustrated London News. 
The drawings for this paper are first of all executed on a large 
scale by native artists in ink, and then lithographed on a reduced 
scale. The Chinese are extremely fond of pictures, and travellers 
in the interior have sometimes come across portions of European 
illustrated papers which are treated with as much care as if they 
were heirlooms ; hence it is not surprising to hear that the Shang- 
hai Illustrated News has already attained a large circulation. 

Of the magazines the most important are:—1. The Scientific 
Magazine, edited at the Chinese Polytechnic institution, Shanghai ; 
a monthly publication devoted to scientific matter, and subjects of 
general interest, and the principal medium through which foreign 
advertisements are conveyed to the Chinese. The circulation is 
considerable, and it is financially successful. 2. The Globe Maga- 
zine, a weekly journal edited at Shanghai, with a circulation of 
many thousands. This was formerly a religious publication, but, 
the Christian community not being large enough to make it self- 
supporting, it was altered to its present shape, and now pays well. 
3. The Monthly Educator, a Chinese Leisure Hour, edited by 
missionaries. There are now at least seven magazines edited by 
members of the missionary body, but the Globe Magazine and the 
Scientific Magazine are especially worthy of mention.* They find 
their way into the hands of many literary men and Mandarins, 
and do great good by helping to create a friendly feeling towards 
foreigners. Most of the articles are contributed by missionaries, 
and there is no doubt, as was remarked by one of the veteran 
missionaries in China, Dr. Edkins, that these gentlemen, “ will 
promote the enlightenment of China and pave the way for Chris- 


* Since these lines were penned, the writer has heard with regret that both these 
magazines have ceased to appear. 
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tianity by writing in these journals on subjects which will open 
the native mind to the facts of western civilization, and the defi- 
ciencies in the condition of the people of China.” As a matter of 
fact, the creation of a literature adapted to the wants of the people 
has been mainly the work of missionaries. Their labours have 
been immense, and, although directed mostly towards the pro- 
duction of a distinctly Christian literature, Roman Catholics and 
Protestants alike have exerted themselves nobly in the diffusion 
of general knowledge. The Nestorians, who first introduced Chris- 
tianity into China, some time before the seventh century, are said 
to have created a literature, while some of the books compiled by 
the Jewish missionaries are still extant. But by far the most 
important productions date from the arrival of the Jesuits in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century ; and all honour is due to them 
for the efforts they have made to enlighten the people, and to clear 
away the absurd superstitions which still encumber their minds. 
They compiled works on astronomy and mathematics besides other 
subjects ; and many of these showed marked ability, were received 
with great favour by the literati of the period, and even considered 
worthy of being placed on the catalogue of the Emperor Kien- 
Lung’s library. 

In a report made some two centuries ago, it is stated that the 
number of books compiled during ninety-three years, concerning 
the Christian religion, the sciences, and other subjects, was over 
five hundred volumes, besides MSS. And yet the earth still occu- 
pies the centre of the universe in the official text books! Maps 
are published even now, in which China is shown as the ‘‘ Middle 
Kingdom,” with islands dotted round to represent the countries of 
the “barbarians!” While in others, professing to embody recent 
geographical discoveries, the African continent is ethnologically 
divided between ‘‘ Black Devils,” ‘‘ Jabbering curly-haired Devils,” 
and ‘‘Straight-haired Black Devils.” But for “light science,” 
for the masses, commend us to the ‘“ Imperial Almanack.” 
This is unquestionably one of the most remarkable “ official” 
publications extant. It is prepared by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Emperor, and may be roughly described as a pot- 
pourt of science and superstition. Amongst other curious things 
is a table of lucky and unlucky days; and although the Jesuit 
Fathers were authorized to regulate the astronomical part of the 
work, they were strictly forbidden to meddle with this table. The 
fun of the book reaches a climax in the “ Book of Rites,” a few 
extracts from which, relating to the months of the year, will 
show that the “ evolutionary theory” is accepted more frankly by 
Chinese scholars than it is amongst ourselves. In the third month 
“mice are transformed into pigeons, and rainbows are first seen!” 
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Six month—‘ grass decomposes, and produces glow-worms.” But 
the most remarkable development of the evolutionary theory is 
reserved for the tenth month, when “ pheasants go to the sea and 
are transformed into oysters, and rainbows cease!” 

The list of works above-mentioned has been largely increased of 
late years by the translations and compilations of the Protestant 
missionaries, commencing with the arrival of Dr. Morrison in 
1807. At the present time there are few subjects of importance 
on which treatises in the Chinese language do not exist. Reli- 
gious publications are, of course, the most numerous, and, in fact, 
comprise about two-thirds of all the missionary publications. 
According to the Rev. §. L. Baldwin, of Foochow, the religious 


publications by Protestant missionaries 1810-1875 were as fol- 
lows :— 


In general 
languages. In 11 dialects. Total. 


Scriptures . ‘ ‘ ‘ 27 99 126 
Commentaries . , ‘ 43 43 
Theology . ‘ ‘ . 899 521 
Sacred biography . ‘ 28 29 
Catechisms ; 4 . 44 82 
Prayer-Books, Rituals, &c. 34 54 
Hymn-books . ; , 63 
Periodicals ‘ ‘ , 7 
Sheet-tracts ‘ . ‘ 111 


1,036 


To which must be added 14 publications in Manchu, Mongolian, 
and Malay ; 222 publications in Chinese, classed as secular litera- 
ture, 227 brochures and volumes in English, and 14 in German 
and Dutch, giving an aggregate of 1,513 publications by Protes- 
tant Missionaries up to 1875. The first translation was the Acts 
of the Apostles, by Dr. Morison, in 1810. More recent statistics 
are unavailable; but doubtless the last decade has witnessed a 
great development of literature in all branches. 

About two-thirds of the books are in the general language, 
varying in style from an approximate to the classic Chinese, 
to what resembles the vernacular. The remaining one-third is in 
eleven dialects, expressed variously in Chinese characters, Roman 
letters, and to some extent in phonetics. Thus there are books 
suited to all classes, some in good literary style, adapted to the 
cultivated taste of the literati, others in a simpler form for the 
comparatively uneducated.* 


* The first Chinese book printed in the English character is said to have been 
issued recently from the American Presbyterian press at Ningpo. 
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With regard to hymns, notwithstanding the difficulty of transla- 
tion, it has been stated that “there are Christian lyrics in China 
which, in the qualities of glow and subtle movement of ideas, will 
compare favourably with the best in other lands.’ A version of 
** Moody and Sankey ” in Chinese was published some years ago by 
a member of the London Missionary Society at Tientsin. 

The printing of these works has been by xylograph, and type, with 
lithographs in a few instances. The labour involved in printing 
in Chinese may be gathered from the fact that a compositor has 
to deal with some four thousand characters, a number which has 
been found to serve for ordinary printing purposes, selected from 
a total of nearly forty thousand characters comprised in the written 
language of China. Native books are printed from wooden blocks, 
each of which represents a page, and has to be specially cut. 
Great improvements in typography during the last five years have 
enabled the foreign presses to make large issues of books. The 
greater part of these works have been printed at Hong Kong and 
Shanghai. The American Mission press at Foochow, and the 
Presbyterian Mission press at Shanghai, have both done good 
work. The total number of publications of all kinds issued from 
the former up to the date of the most recent return available (1877) 
was 1,300,000, containing 21,500,000 pages. 

The want of success which has attended the issue of a great 
many missionary publications, has been attributed to the style in 
which the majority of them have been written. Bishop Russell, a 
missionary of long experience in the East, has stated it as his 
opinion that the mass of the people do not understand the books 
which are placed in their hands. As a case in point he instanced 
the fate of a magazine which was published under missionary 
auspices at Peking, and was received at first with great avidity by 
shopkeepers, and others, who expressed their admiration of the 
pictures and promised to read the contents. After a short time 
they came back and said they could not understand it. To reach 
all classes it is indispensable to have books in the style adapted to 
the different classes of readers: in the purest literary style for 
the literati ; in the Mandarin dialect ; and also in the vernaculars 
for those who do not understand the Mandarin. In the opinion of 
men who are regarded as authorities on these matters, the 
*‘ literary style,” or, as it is called, the Wen-li, occupies a position 
in China very similar to that of Latin during the Middle Ages in 
Europe ; and as in Europe a demand arose with the spread of 
education and intelligence for books written in the colloquial of the 
different countries, the use of Latin as the literary language died 
out, so the Wen-li style will become obsolete in China. It has 
been observed in connection with the distribution of the Bible in 
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China that wherever it takes root, there follows (1) a great 
quickening of the mental activity, and (2) a lifting of the ver- 
nacular into the place formerly held by the classics; the 
vernacular becoming in its purer form a classic. But having 
regard to the fact that the most inveterate enemies, not only of 
Christianity but of Western ideas, are the literati, and bearing in 
mind the avowed contempt of these scholars for books written in 
the vernacular, or in any but the purest literary style, special 
care should be exercised in the preparation of a literature adapted 
to their tastes. Some useful hints in this direction may be 
gathered from the literary labours of the early Jesuit missionaries. 
The very fact of their books being thought worthy of being placed 
in the Imperial library, shows that the most eminent native 
scholars of the last century approved of them. And one of the 
results of the reputation achieved by these missionaries—so at 
least we are informed by Dr. Edkins—is that when native scholars 
compare the Protestant missionaries with the early Jesuits, they 
affect some contempt for the modern class of missionaries; from 
which it may be inferred that too great care cannot be bestowed on 
the compilation of works intended to secure the attention of the 
cultivated classes. Vast as is the labour which has been bestowed 
on the preparation of a sound and useful literature, much still 
remains to be done. The difficulty is to find men who have the 
ability as well as the time to bestow on work of this nature. 
Much that has been written would have been better left alone ; 
while many works, that answered their purpose at the time, fall 
short of the requisite standard when judged from a modern stand- 
point.* The varieties of style and of dialect add greatly to the 
difficulties of publication, and involve an amount of thought and 
research such as few can bring to the task. It has been said that 
every missionary on his arrival in China hears a voice bidding 
him write a book. But it must be borne in mind that few have the 
ability to write a good book; few can translate well, fewer still 
have the ability to compose original works. And it has been well 
said that the Christian literature which is to rule China must be 
written by the Chinese themselves. 

Passing on to secular literature, we are indebted for much 
valuable information to Dr. Martin, the accomplished Principal of 
the ‘‘ Tong-wen-Huan,” or ‘College of Western Learning,” at 
Peking. There is already a long list of valuable works in Chinese, 
but much ground is still uncovered, and there is a great want of 
elementary books for schools in the domain of art and science, as, 


* With a view to abolishing unsuitable books, and preparing a high class of re- 
ligious literature, a step in the right direction has been taken recently in the formation 
of the North China Union Tract Society. 
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for instance, on such subjects as geography, astronomy, botany, 
chemistry, natural history, and philosophy. As regards general 
history, a sketch was prepared by the late Dr. Gutzlaff, but it 
was left in a very meagre, imperfect, state. In this direction two 
works have recently been prepared—one based on the work of the 
German professor, Weber; the other, on that of the English 
historian, Tytler. Of particular histories, there is one of the 
United States, and one of England. In geography, the first place 
has been given to the works of a native scholar—once Governor of 
the Fokien province—‘ combining historical notices with typo- 
graphical description, and full of valuable information expressed in 
the choicest style, it produced a marked sensation on its first appear- 
ance nearly thirty years ago; and its influence has gone on 
extending to the present hour.” Dr. Martin goes on to remark 
that “its liberal and appreciative views of foreign countries are 
reputed to have occasioned the dismissal of the author from the 
public service; and the same qualities caused him to be recalled 
after a retirement of eighteen years, and made a member of the 
Board of Foreign Affairs; by whose authority an edition of his 
book was published in Peking.” Smaller works on the same 
subject have been published by missionaries, besides several in the 
provincial dialects, some of which have enjoyed a wide popularity. 
In astronomy and mathematics the Roman Catholic missionaries 
have greatly distinguished themselves, but their works are rather 
out of date now. The only important modern work on astronomy 
is by a Protestant missionary, who has also published a course of 
modern mathematics, including the higher branches of analytical 
geometry, and the infinitesimal calculus. Works treating of the 
sciences, grouped under the general designation of mental and 
social, are much needed. Practical ethics and metaphysics have 
not altogether been neglected, but the scientific treatment of any 
one subject is still a desideratum. ‘‘ Books on these subjects,” 
observes Dr. Martin, “if well composed, would command the 
attention of the leading classes in the Empire. A good treatise on 
the analysis of the mental powers would call them away from 
groping among the mists of ontology, and teach them to interrogate 
the facts of their own consciousness ; astonishing them not less by 
revealing to them their hitherto unsuspected mental anatomy, than 
works of another class do by unveiling the structure of their 
physical frame.” 

In the field of political economy, with the exception of a small 
brochure published about forty years ago under the auspices of 
the Morrison school, little has been done; while, as regards inter- 
national law, we may mention a book by Dr. Martin, of the 
Foreign College, Peking. Two important works which have ap- 
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peared of late years, from the pen of a German missionary, are 
calculated to make an impression on native scholars—1. A review 
of the educational system of Germany; 2. A discourse on civili- 
zation. Medical science has been a sealed book to the Chinese, 
until of late years, and all honour is due to the medical mission- 
aries for the publications they have prepared in the intervals 
snatched from their philanthropic labours.* 

The Code Napoleon has recently been translated by Professor 
Brillequin, and published in thirty-eight volumes at Peking. 
While, according to the Civita Catholica, a volume is about to be 
published at Shanghai, containing the “Ave Maria” in 340 
dialects. 

Of translations, the work of native scholars, the most important 
are two chemical text-books—Malgutti’s Elementary Chemistry, 
and Fresenius’ Chemical Analysis—both of which have been adopted 
in the Imperial College. His Excellency Tong-sung, First Minister 
and a director of the ‘‘ College of Western Learning,” has taken 
them under his immediate patronage, and has written a preface 
for the first. But the most laborious piece of work that has been 
undertaken by any native during recent times is the complete 
translation of the Constitution of the United States of America, 
which has been made by a member of the Chinese legation at 
Washington. The translation is accompanied by an elaborate 
commentary, and the whole has been subjected to a careful ex- 
amination by Dr. Williams, of Yale College, who found but two 
trifling errors in the first draft. The talented author of this re- 
markable work is Mr. Tsai-Sih-Young, who was not more than 
thirty-three years of age when he undertook the task, and had been 
but three years in America. He is one of the literati of his own 
country, having taken his bachelor’s degree at Canton, after 
which he studied for two years under Dr. Martin, at the Foreign 
College, at Peking, where he acquired his knowledge of English. 
Mr. Tsai has deservedly had high literary distinction conferred on 
him for his work. 

The increased demand for scientific books which has sprung up 
of late amongst native scholars is one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times, and points to the near approach of an intellectual re- 
volution. A missionary can hardly stop a night in a city of the 
interior without receiving applications from the more respectable 
inhabitants for books treating of the sciences, or for instruction on 

* Prominent amongst these workers may be mentioned Dr. John Dudgeon of the 
Peking Hospital, who, besides publishing an able work on the Principles and Practice 
of Photography, has just completed a systematic Treatise on Anatomy, in eighteen 
volumes, illustrated with 500 wood-cuts. This valuable work has been printed at the 


expense of the Council for Foreign Affairs; and various high officials in Peking, who 
have been under treatment at the hospital, have written prefaces for it. 
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scientific subjects, and it would be unwise for anyone in the- 
position of a missionary to turn a deaf ear to these appeals. 
Native scholars are beginning to find out that there are things not 
contained in their own systems of philosophy; and the study of 
foreign, scientific, and other works published in their own language 
will show them that Western civilization is not, after all, the 
contemptible thing they have been accustomed to believe. Foreign 
science has already achieved a great reputation amongst native 
scholars, while, so far as capability for learning is concerned, there 
are, at the present time, Chinese who have mastered every new 
science which has been placed before them. Mr. Holt, the able 
and energetic superintendent of the Presbyterian Mission press at 
Shanghai, stated some time ago “‘ that orders were constantly sent 
to the Mission press, both by missionaries and Chinese gentlemen, 
for scientific works and others of an educational character. Geo- 
graphies, chemistry, natural philosophy, and astronomy, ancient 
history, books on Western schools and education, works on medical 
science, are constantly called for.” 

The great demand for scientific books induced some of the 
provincial authorities to establish a special department at the 
Shanghai arsenal, about fifteen years ago, for the purpose of pre- 
paring a series of scientific works to be translated and published 
at Government expense, and to be sold at cost price.* The number 
of books issued from this department during the first ten years of 
its existence amounted to about fifty: the actual work of trans- 
lating and preparing being done by foreigners. 

From what has been stated it will be seen that the powerful 
agency of the press has not been neglected, and as a means of 
opening up the country its importance cannot be overrated. 
Many people can be reached through it who are otherwise inac- 
cessible, i.e. the Mandarins and literati, who are too proud to 
associate with foreigners, or to discuss with them the comparative 
merits of Chinese and foreign civilization. Its influence is already 
manifesting itself in the gradually diminishing hostility towards 
foreigners, and, doubtless, this will be more noticeable as foreign 
publications penetrate the social strata and awaken the minds of 
the people to the fact that the “‘ barbarian” learning is not by 
any means the contemptible thing they suppose. Other causes 
have also contributed to this improved state of things, as, for 
instance, the proclamations regarding foreigners which resulted 
from the Chefoo Conference; and especially the published diary of 
the late ambassador to England, both of which have helped to 


* The Government have been engaged recently in translating and publishing, for the 
use of the people, at a nominal cost, the best English text-books, including most of 
Professor Tyndall’s work. 
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modify the animosity which the mere presence of the despised and 
hated foreigner is apt to excite, and to pave the way for a better 
understanding between the East and the West. 

The publication of a Chinese ambassador's journal is, however, 
by no means a novelty in China. Sir John Davis mentions how 
the Head of the Embassy, sent by the second Emperor of the 
present Dynasty to the Khan of the Turgouth Tartars, detailed in 
the form of a journal the observations that occurred upon his 
route, as well as his intercourse and conversation with the several 
public authorities among the Russians and Turgouths with whom 
he communicated. In the more recent case alluded to, it was 
reported that the favourable views of foreign countries and insti- 
tutions therein expressed had led to the suppression of the journal. 
Be that as it may, there is no doubt that the pro-foreign 
sympathies of the Ambassador were resented by his countrymen ; 
for within a short time of his setting out for Europe his ‘‘ town 
house ”’ was attacked and burnt to the ground. 

The rage for publishing experiences of travel in foreign countries 
seems, however, to be on the increase; for it was only recently we 
were told of the appearance of no less than a four-volume book 
of notes by a Mr. Huang Mao-t-sao, who had been travelling in 
India. According to the Times of India, which gave a short 
notice of this work, ‘‘ Mr. Huang, as a neighbour, objects to our 
foreign policy, but he has no language appreciative enough for the 
manner in which the subject races are treated by Anglo-Indian 
officials.” While, so far from Mr. Huang’s favourable opinions of 
foreign methods of government having drawn down on him the 
displeasure of his superiors, we hear that his book has procured 
for him the favour of the Emperor and a high appointment in the 
province of Yunnan ! 

Amongst the various means for disseminating a knowledge of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures of the West amongst the 
Chinese, perhaps the most important, as regards its scope and aim, 
is the Polytechnic Institution at Shanghai. In a sort of prospectus 
of it which appeared in the China Consular Reports, it was re- 
marked that, ‘‘ The idea which the originators of this scheme seem 
to have in view is undoubtedly a most excellent and comprehensive 
one. A reading-room is to be supplied, with files of the various 
newspapers and periodicals published in the Chinese language. A 
library is to contain all the important works on technical and 
scientific subjects that have been written by the natives them- 
selves, or translated by foreigners. A lecture-room is to be pro- 
vided, with collections of scientific apparatus suitable for a series 
of popular lectures on natural philosophy, and other branches of 
useful knowledge. And, lastly, a permanent exhibition is to dis- 
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play such specimens of machinery and manufactured goods as 
foreign manufacturers may feel disposed to lend with the view of 
creating new wants and opening up new avenues of commercial 
enterprise. And when the vast, but undeveloped natural resources 
of China, as well as the intellectual stagnation of her hundreds of 
millions of inhabitants, are taken into consideration, it is easy to 
see the necessity and importance of an institution of this kind.”* 

In view of all that has been attempted by foreigners during the 
last twenty years in the direction of educating the native mind 
up to an intelligent appreciation of foreign learning and science, 
surprise is sometimes expressed at the comparatively small mea- 
sure of success which has attended their efforts; but experience 
has shown that we must not look for results too quickly in China. 
Hot-headed reformers should bear in mind that we have to deal 
here with the most numerous as well as the most homogeneous 
nation in the world—an educated, as well as a civilized people. 
And under these circumstances progress of any sort, but intel- 
lectual progress especially, must necessarily be slow. And the 
very slowness of the Chinese to adopt Western civilization and 
culture, which causes despondency in some minds, is, within cer- 
tain limits, to be commended. The Chinese character is distin- 
guished by a solidarité and depth quite foreign to the fickle 
mercurial nature of certain other Eastern nations, which, by their 
eagerness to adopt foreign customs, have excited the admiration 
of Europeans. Having regard, therefore, to the past history of 
China, the character of the people, their reverence for the sages 
of antiquity, their respect for authority, their high intelligence, 
their indefatigable industry, their sobriety, love of order and 
system, and the high estimation in which the mental and the 
moral have ever been held, and, lastly, the vast undeveloped 
resources of the country—in view of all these facts, are we not 
justified in predicting that the sun of this great country’s destiny 
is but just arising ? 

* Would it not be equally advantageous to establish institutions of a somewhat 
similar kind to the above in our great commercial and industrial centres, containing 
collections of the articles in common use amongst the Chinese, and notes of cost. 
Our merchants and manufacturers would thus be enabled to acquire a knowledge of 
the appliances in everyday use with the natives, and be spared the disappointments 


and losses arising from sending out consignments of articles for which domestic 
economy can find no use. Other countries have stolen a march on us in this direction. 


H. N. Snors. 
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Tue close of an unusually protracted session seems a fitting occa- 
sion to consider how it is that the toil of so many hours has 
produced so little result, whether in the shape of useful discussions 
or of additions to the Statute Book. 

Parliament has sat early and late, but it cannot be said that 
there is much to show for it. Certainly the most lenient critic 
could not pretend that the House of Commons has, during the last 
eight months, acted up to the definition of its duties which Mr. 
Courtney gave in the debate on the amended Closure Rule. He 
said: * “‘ I am far from thinking the House is a mere machine for 
grinding out Acts of Parliament. The House has to see that law 
and justice are fairly administered throughout the land; it has 
to see that the duties of the Public Services are discharged in an 
expeditious, easy, certain, and equitable manner ; and its next, and 
certainly not inferior, function, is to express in law what is the will 
of the electors.” 

Some may be disposed to extend the definition and widen the 
field of duty; certainly no representative assembly is worthy of 
the name if it does not discharge at least these functions. 

Ireland has monopolized the whole of the time, and though the 
Government announced their intention of legislating on various 
questions which have long been ripe for solution, their Bills, in 
the great majority of cases, have perished ignobly before reaching 
maturity. 

Was this the fault of the men, the policy, or the system ? 

Many would throw the whole blame on the first and second, 
holding that the Government is, qué its component members, a 
weak one, and that they deliberately courted a barren session by 
introducing a Crimes Bill which they knew would be most bitterly 
opposed. On this it may be remarked that the House as well as 
the Government acted with its eyes open, and supported the 
Ministry all through the Crimes Bill by very large majorities. 
Whether the country will approve of the course pursued entirely 
depends on the ultimate success of the policy in question. For 
the present it is more profitable to realise that our present system 

* On February 22nd, 1887. 
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is one which renders it exceedingly difficult for any House of 
Commons, under any Ministry, to do the work which it is in- 
tended by the electors to perform; a fact which, apart from the 
events of the present session, is sufficiently proved by Mr. Glad- 
stone having made Reform of Procedure one of the four points of 
his Manifesto in 1885, and by the amended rules brought in by 
three successive Ministries within two years. 

The House of Commons sits more days in the year and more 
hours in the day than any other legislative assembly in the world. 
Its duties, no doubt, are more multifarious, but it might keep pace 
with them, or, at any rate, make some show of doing so, if it were 
only master of its own time. The great difficulty is that it is not. 
The day’s proceedings commence with “ Private Business,” when 
the Bills are dealt with which have been, or are to be, referred to 
the various Private Bill Committees of four members which sit 
daily throughout the session from 12 till 4; then come questions, 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, which are seldom disposed of 
in less than an hour. Then possibly a motion for adjournment on 
what its mover is pleased to call a “definite question of urgent 
public importance,” followed by a division which takes the longer 
if the majority is overwhelming and the minority insignificant. 
Ultimately the business of the day is reached, and continued often 
till within twelve hours of the time when Ministers, having pre- 
viously done their office work, must again be in their places on the 
Treasury Bench; and the House all through is at the mercy of any 
member who likes to use its forms so as to thwart its wishes. 

Hampered by a system which invites waste of time, we try to do 
more than we could accomplish if we economised every moment; 
and, by adhering slavishly to the processes devised by our ancestors 
to secure full discussion of every grievance and of all legislation, 
we get so much of the first that remedy and reform are alike 
postponed. 

The most glaring instance of this in recent times is the Crimes 
Bill. The Irish Question was discussed at large on the Queen’s 
Speech, on Mr. Parnell’s amendment, and on the motion for Ur- 
gency; there was nothing fresh to be said about it, and the views 
of every section of every party were well known in the House and 
in the country. There was nothing uncommon in the Crimes Bill 
except the change of venue to England, and one other doubtful 
point ; yet the House was not allowed to give it a second reading 
till there had been two prolonged debates on its principle. One or 
the other of these was superfluous; and the introduction and 
first reading of all Bills should be made a merely formal pro- 
ceeding ; the growing practice of appending an explanatory memo- 
randum to the Bill being habitually adopted. 
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But very few Bills are discussed at length on first reading, and 
inordinate talk on the second can always be checked by the 
closure ; it is the Committee stage which is the most open to 
abuse, and the most capable of reform. It has been said that the 
best Committee for business purposes is composed of two persons, 
-of whom one is habitually absent; but it is going rather far in the 
opposite direction to expect the details of an intricate Bull to be 
discussed in a business-like fashion in a Committee open to 600 odd 
members, each of whom thinks he is as wise as his neighbour, 
and most of whom have to justify their existence to their con- 
stituents. 

All the proposals for reform of procedure agree that there must 
be large devolution in the Committee stage. The trouble is to 
devise a method whereby the House will be able to delegate its 
work to Grand Committees without losing the control which it 
ought to retain over the details of important measures. 

Nothing will be gained if the work done in Committee is done 
all over again in the House; yet the majority of the Committee, if 
left to themselves, may arrive at conclusions of which the majority 
of the House will entirely disapprove. 

This difficulty, however, might be met to some extent if the 
practice were adopted of moving instructions to the Grand Com- 
mittee, which was to deal with a Bill. Such instructions, strictly 
limited to questions of principle, would be brought forward on the 
motion for referring the Bill to its Committee. 

For example, if that course had been taken with the Irish Land 
Bill, instructions might have been moved to the Committee ‘ that 
all lease-holders should get the benefit of the Act,’’ and “to intro- 
duce a scheme for revision of judicial rents”; debates on which 
being kept to the principle would have been much shorter than 
those in which the phraseology of the Bill was actually altered, 
so as to cover the points named. Of course, on the Report 
stage, the House should have the opportunity of judging how the 
Grand Committee had carried out its instructions; but it is a 
question whether, if dissatisfied, the House should proceed to deal 
with the Bill itself, with the Speaker in the Chair, and each 
member limited to one speech on each motion ; or whether the Bill 
should be sent back for further amendment on points indicated to 
the Committee, which might then itself be strengthened by the 
addition of members who had shown themselves, in the debate 
on the Report, to take special interest either way in particular 
clauses. 

Personally I am inclined to prefer the latter course. for there is 
so much work that can only be done by the House itself, that, in 
my opinion, the principle of devolution should be carried as far as 
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possible; and there will probably be a pretty general feeling in 
favour of referring selected portions, at any rate, of the Estimates, 
also to a Grand Committee; if, indeed, there is not a disposition 
on this as on other points to go beyond the recommendation 
of Lord Hartington’s Committee. 

The annexed table, copied from the Pall Mall Gazette, shows at a 


glance the differences in the various proposals that have lately been 
made :— 


Lord 
Sir M, H. Beacu.| Sir W. Harcourt. HAaRtTIneTon’s Mr. Sirs. 
Committee. 


Motion of Adjourn- | 100 members| General consent. | As now—thatis,40| Previous consent 
nt. necessary. members necessary. of Speaker. 
Division by Show/|In all cases if In all cases. If minority, less} Im all cases if 
of hands. Speaker likes. than 40 (now if Speaker likes. 


less than 20). 
Early Meetings and 
Closing. 2 p.m.—12.30. 2 p.m.—12.30. 3 p.m.—12.30. 2—12.30. 
Closure at Mid-| Not proposed. | Proposed by abso- |By majority of 2—1. By absolute 
night. lute majority. majority. 
Debate on Address. _ Amendments’ Com-| Committee and 
mittee and Report 
to be abolished. ‘ 
Standing Com-| All public bills | Estimates included| All public Bills— | Three Committees 
mittees. to be devolved. —5 Committees. 4 Committees. —law, trade, and 
agriculture. 


Taking the points enumerated in order, it may be said that 
Sir M. H. Beach’s proposal as to Adjournments of the House seems, 
on the whole, the one most likely to work for the public advan- 


tage. The present rule can be made use of by small minorities 
for imposing on the House discussions for which it has no desire, 
and which cannot be closed without the attendance of 200 
members ; and there has been a tendency this session towards its 
abuse. I should not be satisfied to leave the power it confers in 
the hands of any forty members. On the other hand, to require 
the “‘ general consent” of the House would enable a few mis- 
chievous or obstructive members to prevent the discussion of a 
matter of really “‘ urgent public importance.” 

Mr. Smith proposed this year that motions for Adjournment 
should only be made with the: previous consent of the Speaker ; 
but in the subsequent debates on the Closure Rule, it was plain 
that the House was keenly alive to the danger of overweighting 
the Chair, and of placing the Speaker in a position which might 
expose him to imputations of partizanship; and a study of the 
motions for adjournment this session will show that the Speaker 
would have been placed in an invidious position if he had felt 
called on to veto any of them, though it is certain that the ques- 
tions raised in some cases did not come up to the standard of 
‘‘urgent public importance” which was contemplated when the 
rule was made. 

Division by show of hands, or rather by members rising in their 
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places, may seem a small matter, but when it is considered that 
the present Parliament has spent the equivalent of more than a 
fortnight’s sittings in the division lobbies, its value will be appre- 
ciated. Ina great many cases nothing more would be required, 
though it would obviously be necessary, in the public interest, to 
retain the power of recording the votes of members on certain 
occasions. 

The weight of authority in favour of habitual morning sittings 
is overwhelming, now that Conservatives, Liberals, and Lord Har- 
tington’s very experienced and representative Committee combine 
to recommend them. The Committee differs from all three of the 
official proposals by recommending 3 instead of 2 for the hour of 
meeting ; and, inasmuch as the Cabinets have proposed the earlier 
hour, it must be presumed that the later one, though not desired 
by Ministers or officials, is advised for the sake of the business 
and professional men, who are steadily becoming more numerous 
in the House. To these it might fairly be said that if they cannot 
afford to give public business precedence over their private affairs, 
they had better stick to private life; but much depends in this on 
the course adopted with regard to “‘ Private Business” and Questions. 
The House is seldom fuller than it is at Question time, and is seldom 
less profitably employed. Under a reformed system the time spent 
on preliminaries could easily be reduced by nearly an hour, and 
then 8 o’clock would answer every purpose that 2 o’clock would 
at present. 

There are questions and questions. On 11th March, Mr. 
McCartan asked whether a policeman had struck a drum witha 
blackthorn stick in a street row; and hours are wasted every 
session over inquiries of no greater interest or importance; so a 
good many people were astonished when Lord Hartington’s Com- 
mittee made no recommendation on this head, except as to ques- 
tions without notice. It was understood that the necessity of 
presenting their report before the Dissolution of last year, pre- 
vented the consideration of this, among other minor points. I 
believe want of time was the reason of their silence, but, at any 
rate, it would be worth while to try the effect of filtering the 
questions through a Committee, and of printing the answers to 
them for circulation with the votes. 

A fixed hour for the close of debate involves automatic closure ; 
and experience has shown that it could never be depended on if 
the Committee’s recommendation of a 2 to 1 majority were 
adopted. 

One may reasonably hope that no future Leader of Her Majesty's 
Opposition will seek to prolong debate on the first reading of a 
Bill beyond five nights. Four sufficed for that stage of the Home 
VoL. X. 9 
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Rule Bill last year. Be that as it may, few will deny that if ever 
the closure was to be used, there was a fair case for its employment 
in closing the debate on the first stage of the Crimes Bill on 
April 1st. Yet the debate then would have gone on for an in- 
definite period, if the House had been bound by the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Hartington’s Committee, or even by the less prohibitory 
proposal of Mr. Courtney ; for the proportionate majority was less 
than 8 to 2, though the House gave as decisive a vote as it often 
does in a regular party division, the Government polling nearly 
thirty more than a moiety of the members, which would have 
given them a majority of nearly sixty, even if every member had 
voted, and, in fact, did give them a majority of over a hundred, 
the figures being 361 to 258. 

The delays of the two last’ sessions go to prove that the closure 
must be made easier of application if it is really to protect the 
House of Commons from obstruction. There are three dangers in 
its application: the danger of surprise, the danger of tyranny, and 
the danger of disorder. The last is averted by that provision 
of the Rule which allows the Chair to refuse to put the motion, 
and it was admitted in the debates last spring, that the existing 
numbers were adequate protection against either tyranny or sur- 
prise. In practice the protection of the existing numbers is so 
complete as to leave the majority still very much at the mercy of 
the minority. During the Autumn Session of 1886 in none of the 
divisions in supply was the majority over 200, while the minority 
never fell below 40. The use of the closure was, therefore, out 
of the question; and it is well known that this session it has 
been very difficult to keep a sufficient number of members con- 
stantly within reach, and that still more time would have been 
wasted had not the Conservative whips been most efficient, and 
their men most zealous. Since the rule was amended the closure 
has been used twenty-five times. On only six of these occasions 
did the minority exceed 150, and only four times was the difference 
between the minority and the majority less than 100. Surely, 
without any risk of either tyranny or surprise, the number required 
to closure an obstructive minority that may be as small as 41 
might safely be reduced to 150. 

But it is not only in the time and progress of debate that 
reform is needed; there is room for improvement also as regards 
the choice of subjects and continuity of discussion; and much 
relief would be afforded if— 

(a) The House could choose for itself which it would discuss of the 
numerous Bills and motions brought forward by private members. 

(b) If Bills brought to a certain stage one year could be taken 
ap at the same in the next. 
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At present the precedence of private members’ business is decided 
by ballot; and though the House, on a given Wednesday, may 
be ready and willing to discuss a measure for radical alteration in 
the system of private bill legislation, it may find itself condemned 
to debate a measure of no greater importance to the commonwealth 
than the Bill for giving a close time to hares. The only attempt 
-on the part of any Government to meet this anomaly is Mr. Smith’s 
proposal that after Whitsuntide public bills should have priority 
according to the progress they have made; which is very good as 
far as it goes, but it requires to be supplemented by one of the 
plans proposed for making the progress of bills before Whitsun- 
tide depend on public approval instead of chance. 

Again, if a Bill fails to pass the whole of its stages in both 
Houses in one session, it lapses absolutely, and its promoters 
have to recommence from the beginning. There must be advan- 
tages in this system, or it would have been altered before ; 
but they are much less obvious than its disadvantages, and it 
would certainly seem reasonable that bills which had passed one 
House one year might be taken up in the other House the next; 
and that, at any rate, Parliament should be free to order that the 
consideration of bills which had made a certain progress should be 
renewed at the same stage in the next session, provided no dissolu- 
tion intervened. For instance, the evils consequent on the non- 
revision of the criminal law are certainly greater than any that 
would have arisen if that much-needed measure had been worked 
through Parliament piece-meal. 

But reforms in this branch of Procedure, as in Questions, 
Limitation of Speeches, Closure, &¢., though good as far as they 
go, only touch the fringe of the difficulty, which cannot be dealt 
with except by devolution to Grand Committees ; and, before such 
@ system can be put into working order, it is essential, in the 
words of Lord Hartington’s Committee, that arrangements should 
be made to relieve the House of the duties now discharged by 
Private Bill Committees. 

The change indicated is a very far-reaching one; it means that, 
for the future, legislation which empowers railway companies or 
-other corporations to deal arbitrarily with the property of private 
individuals shall be investigated by judges, commissioners, or 
county authorities, instead of by that Imperial Parliament which’ 
has hitherto kept in its own hands the whole of the jurisdiction 
over such matters. 

It would be easy to write at length on this subject, but it will 
be sufficient now to point out that the existing system is open to 
attack on other grounds than the demands which it makes on the 
time of members. The Duke of Newcastle said, in 1845, that 
9g * 
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Committees on private bills, in nineteen cases out of twenty 
neglected the rights of the poor; not wilfully, but because the 
poor could not afford to come up to London and pay counsel to 
urge their claims. His Grace referred more particularly to enclo- 
sure bills, but the expense of either promoting or opposing a pri- 
vate bill is still unquestionably enormous ; it is estimated that 
£750,000 is spent annually in this way, and with very little 
certainty as to the result: as was shown in the case of the 
Manchester Ship Canal scheme, which in 1883 was passed by the 
Commons and rejected by the Lords; while in 1884 it was passed 
by the Lords and rejected by the Commons, 110 days in the two 
years being occupied in the discussions. 

On the other hand—and this is very important—there has never 
been a suspicion of corrupt verdicts on the part of the Parlia- 
mentary Committees; and the public show their confidence in the 
system by investing something like £20,000,000 under it annually. 

It is plain, therefore. that this is by no means the least impor- 
tant or difficult branch of a subject, which is so great and so 
difficult that it will take the best part of a session to deal with 
it adequately—a fact which is not the least of the difficulties that 
surround it. For there are many great questions with which 
Parliament is pledged to deal, and with which any Government, 
whether for its present credit or its future advantage, would wish 
to deal at once and as best it can; and I fear there is little 
inducement just now to put aside other business in order to 
devote many weeks to Procedure. It is not a vote-catching 
reform, for the public has got so accustomed to complaints of 
obstruction, that it has begun to look on them as a conventional 
excuse, and part of the regular stock-in-trade of the powers that 
be. Nevertheless, any Ministry that addresses itself in earnest 
to the task of making the House of Commons a business-like 
assemblage will deserve well of the country. 


EBRINGTON. 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Session of 1887 is fast coming to a close, and with more 
satisfactory results than could at one time have been anticipated. 
The Proclamation of the National League affords consoling and 
not unneeded evidence that the art of Government is not yet 
extinct amongst us, and that the Realm still has Rulers who, in 
the last resort, have the courage to do their duty, even in the 
face of violent resistance from their foes, and of lukewarm support 
from a portion of their friends. For this happy result, the 
country is indebted, in large measure, to the decision of the 
Prime Minister and the sound judgment of the Chief Secretary. 
As Lord Hartington, with characteristic candour, stated in the 
House of Commons, the Liberal Unionists were, as a body, more or 
less opposed to the proclamation of the League, and they com- 
municated this view to Lord Salisbury. So much deference 
has been shown to their opinion, and most properly shown, 
that many persons persuaded themselves the Cabinet would never 
act in opposition to their counsels. But people are slow to 
understand that deliberation is not weakness, nor a willingness 
to listen to others any presumption of a vacillating temper. 
Because Lord Salisbury waived his own convictions in the original 
remoulding of the Land Act out of respect for the representa- 
tions made to him by Lord Hartington, it was hastily assumed 
that the Government lives on the sufferance of the Liberal 
Unionists. The Proclamation of the National League ought to 
dispel that delusion. The resolve of the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues was taken notwithstanding the resistance of the Liberal 
Unionists, and in face of the further fact that organs of opinion 
usually favourable to the Government abstained from recom- 
mending the course on which it had resolved. We hail with the 
utmost satisfaction this exhibition of independent resolve on the 
part of our responsible Rulers. 

As regards the merits of the case itself, we entertain no manner 
of doubt that the Government, in proclaiming the League, has acted 
well and wisely. All it has done has been to provide itself with 
power to suppress that Body, or any of its branches, in case of 
necessity, without having to call Parliament together. To have 
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run the risk of having to summon the Legislature afresh in the 
autumn, would have been an act of criminal levity. In the name 
of common sense, what was the meaning of devoting six months 
to obtaining authority to proclaim the League, if, when the 
authority{was granted, it was not to be used? The plea that the 
National League has been frightened into decent behaviour by the 
passing of the Crimes Act, and that nothing more is necessary to 
ensure a continuance of that attitude, is the shallowest of 
suggestions. Mr. Parnell and his auxiliaries, no doubt, are 
frightened by the indications of a more resolute spirit on the part 
of the Executive. But how long would their wholesome terror 
last, if they once began to suspect that the Government had 
armed itself with a weapon it shrank from using? Even, in the 
most ordinary circumstances, those who intend to break or defy 
the law require to be convinced that Authority intends to uphold 
it. But in Ireland this belief had all but died out, in con- 
sequence of the weakness and indulgence of the Executive. The 
belief has now in some measure been revived. But it would speedily 
perish afresh, if the enemies of legality began to suspect that 
the Government was wavering in its purpose. 

Indeed, the only reproach we should be inclined to address to 
the Government is that it did not proclaim the National League 
on the very morrow of the Crimes Act receiving the assent 
of the Crown; for Ireland would thereby have been more 
forcibly struck with the courage and resolve of those who admi- 
nister the law. At the same time, there is an answer even to this 
criticism, but an answer that is itself a reproach to our Consti- 
tution. Had the Government taken the course we indicate, the 
arts of Parliamentary Obstruction would have been yet more 
vigorously applied, and the House of Commons might have found 
itself far advanced into the autumn before it could pass the Esti- 
mates. Nor is this all. One of the calculations of the Opposition, 
as led by their present chiefs—and Mr. Bright has just declared 
that it is the most unjust and envenomed Opposition he has ever 
known in his long experience—is that they can, if not absolutely 
kill, at least physically disable, the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench, and it is possible they might have succeeded by these brutal 
tactics in thwarting those whom they can neither answer nor 
outvote. 

However, all’s well that ends well; and not only has the 
League been proclaimed, but the House of Commons, challenged 
to approve the step, has done so by the handsome and unexpected 
majority of 78. The Debate raised by Mr. Gladstone was com- 
paratively brief, but it showed two striking results. One was, that 
the right honourable gentleman has reached the lowest depths of 
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rhetorical invective, towards which he has long been tending. The 
other was the demonstration given by the Chief Secretary, in his 
reply to Mr. Gladstone, that those who selected him for that post 
did not overrate his powers. Mr. Balfour has more than justified 
the predictions of those who affirmed that under a gentle and 
graceful exterior there lurked a strong will and a copious reserve 
of masculine diction. To use a popular phrase, he left Mr. Glad- 
stone not a leg to stand on. For the rest, the main significance of 
the debate, brilliantly conducted though it was from the Treasury 
Bench, is to be sought in the Division, and in the fact that, 
notwithstanding the hesitating attitude of a portion of the Liberal 
Unionists, the Government stood firm, and carried its point. A 
like spirit of determination was manifested by the Cabinet in 
its final treatment of the disputed clauses of the Land Act. 
We cannot too often or too forcibly repeat the opinion we have 
so often expressed in this Review, that the most necessary and 
valuable quality in any Government, after sound judgment, is 
unflinching courage. The country has shown, over and over again, 
that it will follow those who lead resolutely, even when they lead 
in a wrong direction. We are not asking that the blind should 
lead the blind. But we do urge, and we shall never desist from 
urging, on the Conservative Party, that the whole art of govern- 
ment consists in discerning what it is right to do, and then doing 
it without delay or hesitation. It would be most unreasonable 
to complain of the attitude adopted by the Liberal Unionists in 
regard to the proclamation of the League, and, indeed, they for 
the most part voted with the majority in the Division taken on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Motion; while the speech delivered by Lord 
Hartington on the occasion was as valuable to the Government as 
it was sensible and just. Nor have we any quarrel with those 
who, like Mr. Chamberlain, enforced their opinion with their vote ; 
for they, too, have been quick to recognize the more steadfast 
temper of the Government, and to respect it, nor is there the 
smallest fear of their wavering in their determination to resist 
Mr. Gladstone and all his works. While on this subject, we may 
call the attention of our readers to the fact, which we are sure 
they will note with satisfaction, that the present number of the 
National Review, like the last, contains important contributions 
from prominent members of the Liberal Unionist Party; and 
we have every reason to believe that they will henceforward 
largely avail themselves of its pages for the exposition of their 
opinions and the ventilation of their views. 

The Government has shown itself equally resolute in insisting 
that the Allotments Bill should be passed this Session. We shall 
not attempt to conceal the fact that we share the misgivings of Mr. 
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Goschen respecting the concession of principle underlying this 
Measure ; for, ardently as we desire to see every labourer—and, if 
it were possible, every mechanic—in England, in possession of a 
garden plot, we should infinitely prefer that this most desirable 
end should be attained by some other means than legislative 
compulsion. At the same time we are well aware that these are 
not days when it is wise or useful to be too doctrinaire in opinion, 
and that the extreme complexity of modern social life affords much 
excuse for those who affirm that legislation cannot repose entirely 
on principles of government and society entirely harmonious and 
consistent with themselves. Moreover, we readily confess that the 
Allotments Bill is a circumspect Measure, and that much care has 
been taken to respect individual rights and the purse of the tax- 
payer. It remains to be seen whether the Bill will be as operative 
as its framers intend it to be. But whether it is or it is not, we 
again exhort all owners of rural land to bestir themselves without 
delay, and to see that no cottage exists on their estate that has not 
its strip of garden. In saying this, we are well aware that most 
landowners have already, and many of them long since, complied 
with this injunction. It is only to the minority we address our- 
selves; but they have the example of Ireland before them to 
show what mischief can be wrought, to the detriment of the 
majority, by a minority insensible of its obligations, or unwilling 
to do its duty. 

For the rest, we entertain no doubt whatever that the Govern- 
ment is much stronger at the end of the Session than it was at 
the beginning; and, in saying this, we do not lose sight of the 
one or two bye-elections, out of the verdict of which the Oppo- 
sition have striven to make so much capital. But those elections 
were fought at an unfortunate moment, when the nation was in 
doubt as to the intentions and courage of the Government. The 
exhibition of firmness and energy since shown by the Cabinet has 
reinstated it in public opinion; and we entertain no fear of the 
future, if only the same spirit of resolution be continuously 
manifested. 


Little or no change has occurred in the Political Situation 
abroad, notwithstanding that the month has not been deficient 
in interesting incidents. The most striking and perhaps the 
most important of them has been the acceptance by Prince 
Ferdinand of the Crown of Bulgaria, and his courageous entry 
into the Principality. The Prince has been exposed to a good deal 
of obloquy for the obvious independence and the apparent rashness 
of his conduct; but we shrewdly surmise that not a few of the 
reproaches that have been addressed to him are insincere. The 
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decencies of diplomacy must in any case be observed ; and it is 
not to be denied that, technically, Prince Ferdinand has in some 
degree ignored the letter of the Treaty of Berlin. That he has 
complied with its spirit, as the Bulgarians likewise have, we 
entertain no manner of doubt; and the very fact that they have 
both done so, constitutes for the enemies of Bulgaria the difficulty 
they seem unable to overcome. Forms and technicalities apart, 
it is Russia, not Bulgaria nor Prince Ferdinand, that has disre- 
garded the Treaty of Berlin. That instrument certainly did not 
intend that Bulgaria should be deprived of a Ruler, unless it 
would consent to accept a Satrap appointed by the Czar. On the 
contrary, it intended that the Ruler of Bulgaria should be elected by 
the Bulgarians, approved by the Sultan, and enjoy the confidence 
of the European Powers. 

Strong in this interpretation of the treaty, the Bulgarians 
elected Prince Ferdinand, against whom, personally, no- possible 
objection can be urged. The Sultan would recognize him to- 
morrow, if Russia would desist from its opposition, and the assent 
of the other Powers would immediately follow. Had Prince Fer- 
dinand waited for their assent before going to Sofia, he would 
never have gone there at all, and no progress would have been 
made in the solution of the Bulgarian Question. As it is, the 
Bulgarians have got a Prince with whom apparently they are 
satisfied, and nothing but the malignant resistance of Russia stands 
in the way of their choice being endorsed by Europe. With an 
astonishing cynicism, the Czar has importuned the Sultan to 
consent to a joint occupation of the Principality by Russia and 
Turkey. The Porte has judiciously refused to listen to the in- 
sidious invitation ; and if military action be taken against Bulgaria 
at all, it will have to be taken by Russia single-handed. Prince 
Bismarck is once again credited with a willingness to allow Russia 
to adopt this course. To that allegation we can only once more 
reply, that if it be true, it only proves that Prince Bismarck 
wishes to fish in troubled waters, and desires toinvolve Russia in 
war, in order to have his own arm more free to deal with the 
enemies of Germany. 

At the same time, while we consider that Prince Ferdinand is 
entitled to the respect and sympathy of all those who wish well to 
Bulgaria, and who desire to see the intention of the Treaty of 
Berlin really carried into execution, we fear that His Highness has 
undertaken a work it will be extremely difficult for him to bring to 
a successful conclusion. Bulgaria is mined and countermined by 
intrigue, and the Prince has to deal with a community divided 
against itself by a succession of cruel incidents. At the moment 
at which we write, no Ministry has been formed, and the late 
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Regents and Ministers appear to be more busily occupied in 
watching and outmanceuvring each other than in benefiting their 
country, or in assisting the Prince of their choice. 

All appearances and suggestions to the contrary, the relations 
of the European Powers to each other have recently undergone no- 
serious modification ; nor is it possible that they should do so, until 
the ties that link Germany and Austria together are snapped or 
materially weakened. The policy of Prince Bismarck has, among 
its other objects, the keeping of Russia and France apart; and, 
for this reason, he is obliged to exhibit an indulgence towards 
Russia which many people mistake for sympathy, and even for 
friendship. But, in reality, nothing less than a European War 
will bring Russia and France into the same camp. We do not 
say that, in the fulness of time, this will not occur. But, as yet, 
Russia and France are divided as much by internal antagonism as 
they are drawn together by external sympathy. The enthusiastic: 
utterances of such Frenchmen as M. Dérouléde on the death of 
Katkoff cannot conceal the fact that between the Absolutism of 
Russia and the Republicanism of France there yawns an abyss. 
which, as we have said, will be bridged only by the supreme 
exigencies of a mortal struggle. 

Meanwhile, the domestic affairs of France have been progressing 
more calmly and satisfactorily. The determination of M. Rouvier 
to accept Conservative support, and the discovery by the French 
Conservatives that they ought to lend what aid they can to 
Moderate Republicanism, have, for the moment, considerably 
strengthened the hands of the Executive. The speeches of M. Rou-. 
vier have been marked by extreme good sense and perfect candour ; 
and there can be no doubt that he has made a considerable advance 
in public estimation. General Boulanger has almost subsided into 
silence at Clermont Ferraud ; and the interest of the nation during 
the ensuing month will be concentrated on the Mobilization expe- 
riment, which, commencing on the 31st of August, will end on the. 
17th of September. The Army Corps selected for the purpose is 
the Seventeenth, whose Head-Quarters are at Toulouse. It will be 
observed that the experiment is tried at as great a distance from. 
the German Frontier as possible. None the less, Prince Bis- 
marck is pretty sure to turn the incident to account, either by 
discovering the weak points of French military organization, or by 
adding to the strong ones of the Imperial Army. 


August 29th, 1886. 
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[N.B.- The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The Crimes Bill for Ireland: its Application. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the July number of the National Review were published, under 
the heading ‘“‘The Crimes Bill for Ireland; its Justification,” a few 
observations of mine upon the ‘* Crimes Bill,” or, as is its proper title, 
‘* The Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act,” showing the necessity 
for the enactment of the Bill. The Bill has since become law, having 
received the Royal Assent upon July 19th. I would now desire, with 
your kind permission, to make a few remarks upon the application of the 
Act, more especially with reference to the application of the clauses 
against boycotting, and against the tyrannical interference with the 
occupations and comforts of the people by the National—alias Parnellite 
—League. I shall also endeavour to show that by a firm and vigorous 
application of the powers which have been entrusted to the Irish Govern- 
ment, disorder, disturbance, and tumult will be quelled, the crime of 
incitement to disloyalty and sedition checked, agitation confined within 
constitutional limits, and Ireland restored to a state of peace and 
prosperity to which that unfortunate country has, for many long years, 
been a stranger. 

Lord Henry Grosvenor addressing, on August 3rd, a meeting of the 
electors of the Northwich Division of Cheshire, said :— 

“Their great duty” (meaning the duty of the constituency and its 
representative) ‘‘ was to protect the Loyalists in Ireland from the cruel 
tyranny of the National League. . . . My programme is maintenance 
of the Union and order, the prosperity and well-being of the people, the 
safety of the Crown, and the continued unity of the Empire.” 
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This is clearly the task to which the Unionist Government should 
immediately apply itself, and to fulfil this task the total overthrow of 
the entire organization of the Parnellite and Irish-American League 
must be accomplished. It is cruelty to the majority of the people in 
Ireland, who have been for so long groaning beneath the despotism of 
the Irish National League, for the Government to show any leniency 
to the organizers of the “‘ reign of terror” in that country. 

One of the first steps that should be taken in the direction of the 
emancipation of the Irish people from the crushing and tyrannical yoke 
of the Parnellites is to suppress all attempts and incitements to boycott. 
This pernicious system (notwithstanding the sanction it has received 
from so many of the Roman Catholic bishops and priests in Ireland) 
has been a most terrible curse to the whole country, having promoted 
crime, as well as having destroyed all freedom of personal action amongst 
the people ; since not only is it a fearful weapon in the hands of the 
unscrupulous men who are wielding it with such cruelty, but from those 
violent and criminal steps which it is necessary to take to enforce the 
rule—whenever, and frequently from trifling causes, it has been decreed 
against any person who has been condemned by an irresponsible and 
illegal tribunal as having made himself obnoxious to the League—spring 
the diabolical crimes of all descriptions that have rendered the Parnellite 
movement so infamous. 

It is evident that crime must dog the footsteps of the League. It 
could not be otherwise. And why? There is no use in making rules 
unless there are corresponding penalties attached to the infringement 
-of them, and in the case of the Parnellite association the infrimgement 
of the orders to boycott any particular person or family entails running 
the risk of receiving nocturnal visits from moonlighters (who are the 
police of the League, and who drag offenders out of bed, fire shots into 
their legs, beat, or otherwise ill-treat them), and subjects the offenders 
at all times to be suddenly assaulted, wounded, maimed, and even 
murdered. And by whom? By the supporters of Mr. Parnell and his 
associates—men who, supplied with and maintained by foreign gold, 
are endeavouring to usurp the Government of Ireland, and to separate 
that country from England. To firmly enforce the law against boycott- 
ing would remove the cause of many of the outrages committed in 
Ireland, and for this purpose should the penalties of the Crimes Act be 
rigorously applied against boycotters.* 


* Although not belonging directly to the administration of the Crimes Act, the 
following matter is so far connected with the suppression of the agitation in Ireland as 
to merit some attention, and, indeed, to require a remedy. Authentic instances are 
known in which tax-collectors, through either favouritism or fear, have abstained 
from—not merely neglected—collecting the taxes from such tenants as are sympathizers 
with the National League, although those tenants possessed stock which could and 
should have been seized. In the event of such tenants being evicted, any incoming 
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Some of the clauses in the Crimes Act enact that any person may be 
prosecuted before a court of summary jurisdiction, 


**Who shall take part in any criminal conspiracy now punishable by 
law, to compel or induce any person or persons either not to fulfil 
his or their legal obligations, or not to let, hire, use, or occupy any 
land, or not to deal with, work for, or hire any person or persons in 
the ordinary course of trade, business, or occupation ; or to inter- 
fere with the administration of the law.” 


Also any person who shall wrongfully and without legal authority, 
use violence and intimidation— 


«To or towards any person or persons with a view to cause any person 
or persons either to do any act which such person or persons has or 
have a legal right to abstain from doing, or to abstain from doing 
any act which such person or persons has or have a legal right to 
do;” or ‘‘to or towards any person or persons in consequence, 
either of his or their having done any act which he or they had a 
legal right to do, or of his or their having abstained from doing any 
act which he or they had a legal right to abstain from doing.” 


One clause in the Act is of very great importance, the prompt and 
stringent enforcement of which could not fail to have the effect of eman- 
cipating the people from the oppression of their tyrants, since it would 
deprive the Parnellite movement of its organizers and leaders, for it 
provides that— 

‘* Any person who shall incite any other person to commit any of the 
offences herein-before mentioned ” is also liable to prosecution before a 
court of summary jurisdiction. 

Now, it may be asked whether the Crimes Act has, as yet, brought 
any relief to the Irish tenants? Short as the time has been since the 
Bill became law, there has been a marked decrease in the practice of 
boycotting. Already, indications are not wanting that, either through 
fear of breaking the law under the Crimes Act, or on account of faith in 
the protection that they expect the Act will afford them when engaged 
in their farming occupations, the farmers are not nearly so shy or 
terrified about dealing with those persons whom the League has pro- 


tenants became liable for the arrears. Immediately upon some new tenant (who, from 
his having taken any one of these farms will have rendered himself obnoxious to the 
League) taking possession and stocking the land, the tax-collectors threatened to seize 
in fact, in some cases have actually seized, the new tenant’s stock in payment of the 
arrears of taxes. It is thus in the power of the tax-collectors to wilfully permit the 
taxes to fall into arrear, and remain a charge upon the land. This deters men from 
taking vacant farms. And besides, should a landlord venture to place stock upon one 
of these vacant farms, he also runs the risk of his cattle being seized and sold for the 
taxes left due by his late tenant. The landlord, thus, having lost his rent, is also liable 
to lose his stock, and, in addition, there is the loss sustained by the whole country, 
resulting from the large tracts of land left unoccupied. 
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nounced to be obnoxious. This is mainly noticeable at fairs, where, 
up till lately, farmers, under the ban of the Parnellite League, were 
unable to either buy or dispose of stock. Dealers turned their backs 
upon them. Now, however, buyers, even those who have been 
most fiercely denounced by the League (the Land Corporation, for 
instance, than which Company no persons could be more obnoxious to 
the Nationalists) have been able to purchase stock at fairs, whilst 
previously to the passing of the Bill farmers scarcely dared so much 
as permit them to look at stock offered for sale. 

The farmers will also experience the relief of being able to hire 
machinery and labourers for their harvesting operations, which of late 
years they could not do without first buying permission by becoming 
members of and subscribing to the Parnellite Association. 

It is safe to predict, if the local leaders of the agitation (in most 
districts being the parish priests, therefore their influence is all the 
greater), who are also the chairmen of the greater number of the 
branches of the League throughout L[reland were prosecuted in every 
instance in which they were suspected of encouraging the pernicious 
system of boycotting, and of inflaming the passions of the people—who, 
in the cases of priests being chairmen, are members of their flocks— 
against the law, that the people, who in their hearts would really 
rejoice at their emancipation from the tyranny of the League, would soon 
commence to draw comparisons between the law of the land and 
Parnellite law, and throw off all allegiance to the latter. 

By picking up a prominent local agitator, or village tyrant, here, and 
another there, the Government would be enabled, without causing the 
terrible great outcry the universal suppression of the National League 
would produce, to gradually undermine the power of the Parnellites and 
free the people from the tyrannical yoke of those disloyal men. This 
course, besides, would not have the same effect as the proclamation of 
the entire League at one blow would have, in extracting from Irish- 
Americans and other enemies of Great Britain funds for the Parnellite 
+‘ war-chest.” The gradual extinction of the branches would produce 
the satisfactory result of breaking the power of the League with less 
opposition and disturbance. 

As an example of the beneficial results of the passing of ‘“ The 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act,” there can be given the 
following actual instance of relief from being boycotted. 

Within a fortnight of the Act having received the Royal Assent, a large 
farmer named ———, holding upwards of sixty acres in the county 
(for obvious reasons it is not desirable to publish names and places), 
who had been in the habit of taking in grazing cattle, but who, for more 
than two years, has been badly boycotted in his business both as 
a shopkeeper and as a farmer, has informed his friends in Dublin that 
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he has now been enabled to take in stock upon his land. Now, why is 
this? According to this farmer’s own words, it is ‘‘ Thanks to the 
Crimes Act.” No doubt, in process of time, many such instances will 
turn up. 

By the firm and judicious administration of the Crimes Act, the 
Government will be certain to triumph over the promoters of anarchy 
and disorder in Ireland, and cannot fail in winning the confidence of 
the Irish people, who must be heartily tired of all the turmoil of the 
last eight or nine years, and must eagerly long for a period of repose. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
August 1887. Grorce W. Rouxron. 


P.S.—Since the above was in type a meeting of Separatists has been 
held on August 28rd, at the Rotunda, Dublin, to protest against the en- 
actment of the Crimes Bill. Can there be any stronger arguments in 
favour of the necessity for the stringent enforcement of the Crimes 
Act than some of the observations made at the meeting by one or two 
of the Parnellite Members of Parliament ? 

For instance, Mr. Dillon said :-— 

“The Tory Government have plucked up courage, after many delays, 
to proclaim the National League. They say in the Proclamation that 
the National League is a dangerous association. I am very proud to 
hear them say so. They (the Irish leaders) did their best to make it 
so. They did their best to make it a dangerous association, and if they 
have succeeded in doing so they have done their duty to the people of 
Treland.” 

Mr. Dillon also threatened :— 

‘If there be a man in Ireland base enough—and I do not believe 
that there is—to turn and back out” (meaning from the Plan of Cam- 
paign) ‘‘now that the Coercion Act was passed, I pledge myself to 
denounce him from public platforms by name.” 

This was direct intimidation to prevent a man doing what he not 
only has a perfect right to do, but is bound to do, viz., to drop all 
connection with a scheme which has been declared by the Government 
to be illegal. 

‘* Moreover (said Mr. Dillon), I think that the man would be brave 
who would play the coward on account of this Coercion Act.” 

Mr. W. O’Brien backed up Mr. Dillon by saying :— 

‘“‘I take it for granted there was no Nationalist in Ireland, who was 
worth his salt, who would not disobey the Proclamation, and resist it 
and trample on it every hour of the day.” 

Not only is the Proclamation to be ignored, but aggressive steps are to 
be taken against it. 
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These speeches must surely prove that any delay in putting into 
operation the clauses against inciting men to resist the law and oppose 
the working of the Crimes Act will be extremely dangerous to the 
peace of the country. 


G. W. R. 


Decay of Physical Strength in Towns. 


To tue Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I wave read an article on ‘‘ The Decay of Physical Strength in 
Towns,” by Lord Brabazon, with more than ordinary interest, for his 
remarks strike one at once with the importance of the subject, and 
it is one which particularly seems worthy of close attention, striking, 
as it does, at the root of the nation’s welfare. I am, therefore, 
tempted to venture on a few remarks on the same subject, tending to 
show that in my opinion Lord Brabazon’s suggestions are insufficient, 
if the evil is as bad as he says, and it is much to fear it is so; and 
that his remedies will be long in being felt unless supported by 
stronger measures. People seem to have had a plethora of social 
subjects, but we can be proud of the fact that modern times are 
distinguished chiefly by the great interest which is aroused and dis- 
played on behalf of the amelioration of the state of the many ; and when 
we remember what statecraft’s aim and end is and should be, it is no 
small matter for congratulation that public sympathy is so active in this 
direction ; and though it is always possible to find grumblers who will 
tell you that all statesmen and politicians are mere selfish gamblers for 
the prizes in life, we can, I am sure, gladly admit that improvements 
have been effected, and are still going on, in the present condition of the 
lower classes. But this should only be an incentive to further exertions 
and to more drastic reforms; and it is this feeling that leads me to 
offer these remarks. 

I quite agree with what Lord Brabazon says as to the state of the 
physique in towns, but it is hard to believe that the Swedish drills and 
Royal Commissions which he suggests can eftect the desired object, or 
that this is all that is wanting. In fact, if all his Lordship’s premisses 
are true, I cannot but think he must have consigned his article to print 
with a very unsatisfied conscience. Have a Royal Commission by all 
means, it may do a great deal of good in bringing to the light much that 
is unknown, but for our present purpose it seems to me that the evils 
are only too plain and the necessary checks only too wanting. His 
suggestion of physical training is a very excellent one as far as it goes, 
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but we want, first of all, a healthy subject to act upon, and the question 
immediately arises, How are we to do that? What we want is health, 
and all the commissions and drills in the world, if exercised only on im- 
perfect subjects, will never bring about the desired end. It is absolutely 
necessary to have a foundation of health to start upon, just as you would 
make sure of your foundation in building a bridge. Physical training 
for imperfect and unhealthy bodies is, of course, ever so much better than 
none at all, and would do a great deal of good, but I venture to think, 
and, indeed, it is very apparent, that this will not furnish us with what 
is wanting. 

There are two causes which lie at the root of the present weakness of 
the physique, granting all that Lord Brabazon says is true, and I am 
afraid we must admit that it is. Disease, in fact, pervades the whole of 
the lower classes, and a moment’s thought must tell us what these 
causes are. Look at our revenues and see from what sources they are 
derived ; see how utterly disproportionate is the consumption of liquors 
to that of food. Latest statistics show that, and it seems to me that 
very little hesitation as to what must be done need arise, if we may 
look at the thing plainly. Let us ask ourselves what it is we want to 
avoid, and, having answered that question, let us set to work to avoid it. 
We want health and to get rid of disease, and, in order to avoid its pro- 
pagation and to put an effectual stop to it, we must have healthy 
parents, and how is it they are so unhealthy? As Lord Brabazon says, 
no doubt very truly, it is very much to be attributed to bad food, con- 
fined areas, &c.: but there is no use in mincing matters on so impor- 
tant a subject. There is, also, no doubt, and we are all of us convinced, 
without calling in the aid of statistics, that the ill-health is due to the 
abuse of drink and not so much to bad food. To put it plainly, we 
must admit that the drunkenness in the country is a curse and an evil 
which has been allowed to run its course too long, and which cannot 
be suppressed with too severe a hand. I would make laws, imposing 
such penalties on drunkenness, as should prove a most effectual deter- 
rent. To raise the price of drink, and so put it out of the power of 
many to get it, would be an offence against more than one axiom of 
political economy ; that means is, therefore, debarred us. But I think 
it cannot be too strongly urged that repressive legislation in this direc- 
tion should be put in force at once, to check an evil which is literally 
eating away the vitals of our nation. Go to the root of a thing if you 
want to get at it effectually. 

Here is one cause of defective physique. Repress this cause by all the 
means in the hands of a powerful Government, and health will spring 
up again if nature be allowed a chance. Education has not yet suc- 
ceeded in making men practise self-denial, which they know to be good 
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of their own free will, and, until it does, I think that their efforts require 
assistance from a fatherly Government to enable them to repress their 
animal instincts. 

The other cause to which I am going to refer lies in the immorality 
now going on in our big towns; of the numbers of children that are 
born, it is hard to say how few are’not illegitimate. The fruit of a 
moment’s indulgence, with its lengthy retribution of disease and un- 
cleanliness—the union of drink and disease—presents to our imagina- 
tion the spectacle of an offspring too unsightly to be contemplated 
calmly, and yet it is from this soil that are growing the future forces of 
our nation ; let us not disregard this fact. The rush of people from 
the country to the towns, to which Lord Brabazon alludes, is a mis- 
fortune, and one which is almost impossible to be avoided, one of those 
things against which it is impossible to legislate, without seeming to 
infringe on the liberty of action which the Englishman likes to pride 
himself upon. We must, therefore, direct our efforts to an attempt to 
cope with this, using what means are in our power. 

It is, of course, true, the physique of the country-bred man is better 
than that of the town-bred man; but why is this? Because the latter 
is exposed to temptations and their consequences, hitherto unchecked by 
law. The death-rate in London is lower than in any other part of the 
country. Decay of physique cannot well, therefore, be attributed to bad 
atmosphere ; in fact, it only goes to show that it is all the more neces- 
sary to legislate for the evils that do predominate in towns, and that 
really lie at the root of our present subject. 

The first thing, as I say, that I would urge, is strong repressive 
legislation against drunkenness ; the second and more important sug- 
gestion I have to make, but one which the unreflecting sentiment of the 
country as yet regards with little or no favour, is that we should have 
some strong remedial measure for the diseases which are the most 
virulent that attack men, and, sad to state, too common. Natural 
instincts are too strong an element to be disregarded or to be quenched, 
but they can be guided, and, I venture to think it a necessity that we 
should do all in our power to minimise the chances of diseases which 
only flourish by reason of absolute neglect on the part of authorities ; 
for, I think, we should find that the number of cases would decrease 
rather than increase. These horrible diseases are far too rife already, 
and, under the present state of the law, there is absolutely no check 
to the production of numberless beings, unhealthy and unprovided for 
from the day of their birth. Think for a moment. Fifty years agoa 
man could follow his natural promptings, and could marry when he 
wished, and did marry early in life, and brought into the world a 
useful and healthy family. Now-a-days, are his instincts less strong ? 
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No. It is only because he is debarred by the struggle to keep himself 
alive, that he does not marry; and what is the consequence? Under 
present circumstances we find there is far too much of an absolutely 
promiscuous, and, in many cases, unnatural intercourse carried on, in 
total disregard of consequences, which come under our gaze in the 
shape of hundreds and thousands of practical orphans, diseased from 
birth, educated in profligacy, and having nobody to provide for them. 

The state of our streets and parks is too well known to need empha- 
sizing; but what is this the result of? It is because the prohibitive 
penalties against such intercourse are by no means sufficiently strong, 
and because institutions are wanting such as we see in foreign countries. 
Let there then be such institutions countenanced by Government, and 
inspected by Government officials, and let there be penalties imposed to 
repress those who selfishly venture to gratify a momentary wish at the 
expense of a defenceless posterity. 

The suggestion I make has been tried in garrison towns and for no 
known reason abandoned, and statistics present a woeful tale of the 
subsequent increase of the diseases I deprecate, as compared with a 
previous decrease achieved by the trial of the system. 

I think that these two suggestions are worthy of consideration at the 
hands of our Government. I think something should be done at once, 
and I think if we strike at these two evils with the firmness that is 
only too necessary, we shall be able to look forward with greater hopes 
of success to a generation of beings on whom Lord Brabazon’s excellent 
suggestions of drills and gymnastics may be expected to work with far 
more advantage and speedy effect. 

Before concluding these remarks, it may be as well to acknowledge 
that one is well aware that these suggestions may meet with much 
opposition. Those who will support my first suggestion will, I believe, 
be the very persons who will oppose the second, and I am anxious to try 
and point out that this would be not unattended with some incon- 
sistency. 

The line of argument they use is, I believe, this, in some fashion. 
They say that there are among ‘concrete entities” such things as 
morality and immorality, and that, such being the case, no amount of 
legislation can do away withimmorality. Weare accustomed to believe 
that immorality is only so when the consequences of what is called im- 
morality are vicious. And if we can only succeed in arresting the 
vicious consequences, we contend that we do away with immorality. I 
would venture to suggest to these persons that unless they have a 
sounder argument upon which to base their objection, it would be almost 
as well that they should modify their views. No doubt in ancient times 
it was very well to assert the theory of concre te entities and to carry it 
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through, but the reasoning man will easily see that change of times 
and circumstances must have a great effect on one’s opinions. ‘‘ Change 
of circumstances” forms the mainspring of most of the arguments put 
forward now-a-days to support the radical alterations so much in vogue, 
and, indeed, we must acknowledge that times and manners have altered 
very much. The alteration proposed in the present state of the law are 
no such great radical measures after all, and yet if ever the plea of 
urgency could be put forward, it is now. 

Natural forces are still unabated, and must find their outlet, and it is 
plain to all with what far greater difficulties it has to cope. We must 
remember the hardness of modern conditions of life and the trials to 
which passions are subjected. It seems, if ever there were a reasonable 
ground for inquiry and alteration in the existing laws relating to the 
subject, it were here. 

By the proposed law we should undoubtedly obtain more healthy 
children and fewer unhealthy ones. We should then have a generation 
to start upon, where Lord Brabazon’s exercises would have a chance of 
working with some good result, and we should have the satisfaction of 
seeing a strain established that would have the incalculable, and now-a- 
days almost unknown, advantage of being free from those diseases 
which we all agree are the chief reason why our physique in town is on 
the wane. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Ernest E. James. 


The Poverty of India. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
Dear Sirs, 

In the August number of the Contemporary Review may be observed 
an article by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, on the subject named above. It is 
a lesson that no well-wisher of that strange far-off Empire ought to 
neglect any fair opportunity for urging on the people of England. But 
there may be a danger on the other side, in passionate over-statements. 
The cost of the necessaries of a rural existence in that warm climate 
and on that facile soil, is so inconceivably small as to give money a 
purchasing power far beyond what can be imagined in our country ; and 
what sounds like abject poverty may be little worse than a modest com- 
petence when transposed into an Oriental key. In the time of the 
Emperor Akbar you could buy an average sheep, or six bushels of 
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wheat, for two rupees. The monthly pay of a cadet serving for a com- 
mission in the army was Rs. 25 a month, out of which he had to keep a 
horse. Even in our days—after an enormous importation of bullion— 
the pay of a policeman is not more than, say, three shillings a week ; 
and the wages of an unskilled labourer average less than threepence a 
day in the more remote and purely agricultural regions. 

From another point of view one can perceive that Mr. Dadabhai has 
somewhat over-stated his case; comparing the United Kingdom with 
British India as to revenue and population, he argues that the average 
individual in the latter must pay 5s. 8d. a year out of an income of 
less than 40s., making an incidence of 14:3 per cent. on the annual 
income. By a similar calculation—dividing the yearly revenues by the 
number of the population—he brings out a percentage, for the United 
Kingdom, of no more than 6°92 on the income. It is obvious that to 
pay nearly six shillings to the State out of a yearly income of only six 
times that sum is a most crushing, not to say impossible, burden. But, 
in fact, the most hopeless imbecile who, in his lucid intervals, has 
glimpses of the obvious, can see for himself that no such being as this 
average contributor could exist. He is like Voltaire’s Homme aux 
quarante écus, a purely imaginary being. In the first place, because 
everyone in India has a wife, and usually a family of children, most of 
whom aid the resources of the joint concern, whatever it be—and it is 
chiefly agriculture. Next, because the revenues of British India are 
largely derived from sources other than taxation. And, lastly, because 
of what does come from taxation there is hardly any part that is 
obligatory on the poor. 

It may be interesting to notice the proportions borne to the gross 
revenues of British India by some of the principal items of which it 
is composed :— 


Per cent. of 
Gross Revenue. 


Land Revenues (the share of the rent taken by the State in con- 

formity with ancient usage observed in most Asiatic countries) 81:0 
Opium (a product of land er by consumers, principally 

foreigners) ; ° ; - 185 
Stamp Revenue (only paid by men ‘of wainnie _ litigants) . 45 
Excise (paid by those who use intoxicants) . ‘ . 61 
Customs (paid exclusively by the rich, chiefly Send ‘ - 
Assessed Taxes (variable, but now about) . ‘ 0-1 
Salt Tax (the only tax paid by all: may be 7 as a — 

tax) . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ : ° ‘ ° : . 88 


These per-centages are taken from Mr. James Cotton’s Decennial 
Report, from which it further appears that—inclusive of the land re- 
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venue*—there are about forty millions of the gross revenue (over seventy 
millions) which are not derived from taxation of any kind; being 
yielded by tribute from foreign States, produce of State-forests, public 
works, the post offices, the land, and other economic sources. And the 
salt tax, as pointed out in the report, is the only item whose payment is 
not optional, and it falls upon Indian mankind at “a rate of less than 
73d. per head by the year.” That is all that the poor man, the labourer, 
has to pay; and it represents a per-centage on a yearly income of 40s. 
of less than 1-1 per cent. This is probably the lowest rate of taxation 
prevailing in any country possessed of a civilized administration and a 
powerful army. (The average incidence is not 5s. 8d. but 1s. 9d.) 

It has been already observed that agriculture is the principal occupa- 
tion of the rural population. The great mass of that population subsists 
not on wages but on lands held on a sort of metayer system. There is a 
small class of semi-pauper workmen, whose average daily wage is about 
the tenth of a rupee ; but the food of such a man does not cost more 
than the sixteenth, and his wife and children commonly earn something 
besides. The class above these—-the metayers—probably hold, on an 
uverage, five or six acres of land apiece ; and the value of its produce 
—estimated in wheat—is about Rs. 150 a year, communibus annis. Taking 
off a tenth of this as rent, and allowing for price of seed and replace- 
ment of stock, one sees that the family cannot have more than Rs. 100 
a year to live upon ; but that sum is equal, in its command of the neces- 
saries of life, to £50 a year in England—a close shave, especially if 
many of these poor people are—as is to be feared—in debt. But it is 
not quite so bad as Mr. Dadabhai seems to think; and it is not owing 
to taxation. Sevenpence-halfpenny is not a large sum, even when mul- 
tiplied by five—which we may probably assume to be the average 
number of an Indian household. Secondary wants are hardly felt by 
the villagers ; house-rent, firing, and raiment form items of very small 
expense in their simple lives. It is probable that the incomes of the 
people are larger, and their expenses smaller, than those of the natives 
of adjoining States not under the British Government ; and those States 
have always been administered without a Poor Law. 

Mr. Dadabhai is a native, I believe, of India, though his sentiments 
of loyalty and the purity of his English would do credit to any English- 
man. But he probably has but little personal experience of rural life 
in Hindustan, and it is for that reason that I have ventured to qualify 
his facts and analyze his explanations, in the hope of showing that the 


* The land revenue is rather a boon to the contributor than a tax; being a 
seignorial right taken by all Eastern Governments. They usually profess to take the 
whole surplus produce; the British have limited the demand to one-half. So far as 
land-holders pay this, the taxpayer escapes. 
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poverty of India is by no means exceptional in Eastern countries, and is 
not owing to taxation or bad government. 

That the peasantry of India, and the artizans of its towns, should 
rise in the scale of human desires and habits is, in many respects, to be 
desired. Especially ought all who care for them to desire that they 
should be secured against periodical scarcities, caused by drought, 
before which their scanty resources so often break down. That is, 
indeed, the great problem of modern Indian administration. These 
periodical famines are no new thing, being the necessary consequence 
of a system of cultivation wholly dependent on the rain-fall. Under 
the Moghul Emperors there were many such visitations, and about fifty 
years ago, the country locally known as ‘“‘ Hindustan” was the scene of 
a fearful calamity of the kind. The rains have failed since, but never 
with such fatal results. Not only is there a great breadth of tillage 
due to snow-fed canals, and always safe, but the road and railway com- 
munication is now sufficiently advanced to protect the inhabitants 
against any failure of food that is not absolutely universal over the 
entire peninsula, which is never the case. Still prices are, now and 
then, suddenly enhanced by such causes; and then, I fear, the bulk of 
the people suffers atrociously. 

Thus, as you will see, I am not asking for an attitude of idle 
optimism ; but only endeavouring to put the evil before you in its true 
dimensions, and without unnecessary colouring, which, in the long run, 
can only do harm. It does harm to any cause to be the subject of 
exaggeration. The peasantry of Hindustan is one of the most patient, 
industrious, well-disposed communities with which I am acquainted. 
In the last century that peasantry was exposed to every evil that could 
flow from war and anarchy. ‘‘ So reduced,” says an eye-witness, ‘‘ was 
the actual number of human beings, and so utterly cowed their spirit, 
that the few villages that did continue to exist (at great intervals) had 
no communication with each other; and so great was the increase of 
beasts of prey, that the little communication that remained was often 
cut off by a single tiger known to haunt the road” (Skinner's Memoirs). 
In the estates of the Begam Sumroo—which lapsed to the British 
Government on that lady’s death in 1836—the peasant-farmers were so 
totally rack-rented, that the presence of armed soldiers in the fields 
was necessary to force them to cultivate,* and the first thing the 
British authorities did was to reduce the land revenue from seven lakhs 
of rupees to five. Since then the refugees, who had emigrated under 
the Begam’s administration, have returned; wages have risen 150 per 
cent. ; in one fiscal union alone, 9,000 acres have been added to the 


* This was recorded by the late Sir H. M. Elliot, at that time employed in the 
neighbouring district of Meerut, as having been seen by himself 
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cultivated area, and the Government assessment has fallen to about 
four shillings an acre. Generally, throughout the Provinces, tillage 
and population have increased enormously. In one union, close to 
Agra, there are as many human beings as acres of soil, and you would 
look for a tiger there with about as much hope as you might on Salis- 
bury Plain. It is fair and salutary that these things should be entered 
to credit when we are taking stock of the defects of the administration 
of British India. May the one diminish as the other side tends, more 
and more, to disappear. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Bagot, Jersey, 4th August 1887. H. G. Keene, 
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